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SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT 


God  my^maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night.” — Job  xxxv.  10. 


Songs  in  the  night :  O  Thou,  who  ever  livest. 

Thy  love  unfailing  gladdens  all  the  day. 

And  nightly  to  Thine  own  Thou  ever  givest 
Thy  peace  which  passeth  knowledge  when  they  pray, 

Songs  in  the  night ;  when  evening  shadows  lengthen, 
We  hear  Thee  still  in  voices  of  the  night. 

Thy  stars  shine  out  our  faltering  faith  to  strengthen. 

And  at  the  evening  tide  there  shall  be  light. 

Songs  in  the  night:  how  sweet  their  murmur  falleth 
On’storm-tossed  souls  that  look  to  Thee  for  rest ; 

Their  pleading  is  the  voice  of  Him  who  calleth 
The  weary  heart  to  lean  upon  His  breast. 

Songs  in  the  night :  1  hear  their  echo  ringing 
Along  the  path  by  ancient  martyrs  trod ; 

Voices  of  earth  with  angel  hosts  are  singing 
Of  all  the  loving  kindness  of  our  God. 

Songs  in  the  night:  more  sweet  their  music  soundeth. 
As  wane  the  watches  of  the  silent  night; 

The  morning  breaks,  God’s  mighty  love  aboundeth, 
Forever  in  His  light  shall  we  see  light. 

"’-Franklin^  B.I[Dwight.  i 
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KICHAKD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  31,  1088 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  APRIL  CENTURY 

k  r 

contaiiu  a  group  of  four  timely  articles  on 

PENNSYLVAMA  COAL  MINING. 

The  well-known  artist  Jat  Hambidob  visited  the  region  to  prepare  the  striking  and  snggestlre  lllnstra- 
tions  of  types  and  scenes  which  accompany  these  papers.  Lattimer,  the  village  where  the 
strikes  ocoarred  in  September  last,  is  the  scene  of  several  of  the  illnstrations. 

**A  Polyglot  Community,”  by  Henry  Edward  Rood. 

"An  Artist's  Impressions  of  the  Colliery  Regions,”  by  Jay  Hambidge. 

"The  Advantage  of  England  and  the  United  States  in  the  World's  Commerce,”  by 
Edward  Atkinson. 

"The  Supply  of  Anthracite  Coal  in  Pennsylvania,”  by  Edward  V.  Parker. 

The  other  contents  include : 


THE  NEW  TELEGRAPHY, 

Describing,  with  lUnstrstlons,  recent  snccessful  experi¬ 
ments  in  telegraphing  without  connecting  wires.  The 
anthor,  Privy  Councilor  Dr.  Slahy,  of  Charlottenbnrg,  was 
present  at  the  English  experiments,  and  himself  conducted 
successful  experunents  In  the  presence  of  the  German 
Emperor. 

A  FAMOUS  SEA-FIGHT. 

The  contest  between  modem  ships  of  war  off  the  coast  of 
Bolivia  during  the  Chilean-Perovlan  war,  popularly  de¬ 
scribed,  with  illustrations.  There  Is  also  an  open  letter' 
from  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ass’t  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  “  Fights  between  Ironclads.*' 

••HEROES  OF  THE  LIFE-SAVING 
SERVICE." 

Another  thrilling  article  In  Thb  Cbntubt's  Series  on  the 
**  Heroes  of  Peace,’*  with  one  of  Winslow  Homer's  famous 
pictures,  “The  Life  Line,”  reproduced  by  special  permission. 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

With  full-page  Illustrations  by  Castaigne. 

The  first  of  this  Interesting  aeries  of  papers  by  Professor 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Cornell,  appears  In  April,  with 
Castalgne's  Ideal  picture  of  “  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria.” 

A  NEW  POEM  BY  BRET  HARTE, 

“  Her  Last  Letter,”— making  the  third  of  a  trilogy :  “  Her 
Letter,”  “His  Answer  to  Her  Letter,”  and  “Her  Last 
Letter.”  Relyea,  who  Illustrated  Riley's  “  Doc  Slfers,”  has 
made  a  number  of  pictures,  including  the  scene  when  the 
heroine  “  went  down  the  middle,  with  the  man  who  shot 
Sandy  McGee.” 

PICTURES  OF  EGYPT. 

The  well-known  artist,  R.  Talbot  Kelly,  whose  pictures  of 
“  Life  among  the  Bedouin  of  the  Desert  ”  have  appeared  in 
Tbx  Cbnturt,  furnishes  a  fully  Illustrated  iiaper  on  the 
i:gyptian  Fellaheen. 


A  Novelette  of  'Western  Life  by  HAmlin  Garland, 

••A  •GOOD  FELLOW’S’  WIFE,” 

And  a  story  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson,  ••The  Challenge.'’ 

OVER  THE  ALPS  ON  A  BICYCLE,  THE  FALL  OF  MAXIMILIAN, 

with  brilliant  and  novri  llluatmtlona  B-  j[,^  Stevenson,  with  pictures  of  his  surrendc 

by  Pennell.  Last  Days  of  Maximilian”  (dictating  In  his  prii 

This  article  will  be  of  special  Interest  to  all  cyclers  as  a  “Last  Moments,”  by  the  distinguish^ 

Sereonal  narrative  of  a  summer  experience  In  croering  a  Laurens,  a  picture  of  the  guard  that  shot  the  I 
osen  of  the  most  famous  passes  of  the  Alps.  I  scene  of  the  execution  Immediately  after,  and  as  1 


By  Mrs.  Stevenson,  with  pictures  of  his  surrender,  “  The 
Last  Days  of  Maximilian”  (dictating  In  his  prison),  his 
“Last  Moments,”  by  the  distinguished  French  artist 
Laurens,  a  picture  of  the  guard  that  shot  the  Emperor, 
I  scene  of  the  execution  Immediately  after,  and  as  It  now  Is. 


Aerial  Stories  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Sold  everywhere  ;  35  cents.  Published  by  THE  CENTURY  CO. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

The  Macmillan  Company 


The  Divine  Immanence 


An  Essay  on  the  Spiritual 
Significance  of  Matter 

By,J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH.  M.A. 

Cloth,  Svo.  Price,  S1.50. 

'  By  the  Same  Author. 

Personality,  Human  and  Divine 


Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1894 

Cloth,  Svo.  Price,  ni.TS. 

”  The  ablest  phUosophical  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  that  the  Chnroh  of  England  has  put  forward.”— 
The  Churthmcm. 

”  The  book  has  an  Interest  and  value  whioh  most  rank 
it  high  on  a  list  (of  Bampton  Lectures)  with  which  so 
many  eminent  names  are  connected.”- 21te  Standard, 
Chicago. 

**A  vlgorons  and  osef  ol  treatise.”- She  Oonprepof  lonoUst. 


The  Bible  Stoi 


RETOLD  FOR  TOVSO  PEOPLE 


The  Old  Testament  5tory 


By  W.  H.  BENNETT. 

Cloth,  lemo.  Priee,  SO  eents. 

”  The  work  is  a  valnable  oomMud  of  the  essentials  of 


The  New  Testament  Story 


Sermons. 


By  REV.  ALEX.  MACLAREN.  D.D.. 

Author  of  “  Triwmfkant  Certaintieo,"  “  Chritt  <n  thr 
Htart,"  etc.,  lie. 

ISmo,  cloth.  Price,  Sl.SO, 

To  tboee  who  have  read  Dr.  Maclaren's  former  sermons 
this  volome  will  be  welcome.  Inasmuch  as  therein  Is  dis¬ 
played  the  charm  of  style  that  ha  4  attracted  crowds  to 
the  church  In  Manchester,  where  he  has  preached  con* 
tlnnonsly  since  1866. 

The  Qospel  for  an  Age  of 


\  LANTERNS 

I  AND  STEREOPTICONS 

f  Per  Profit  or  PIcesure.  The  most  perfect  for  Sunday-School, 

I  Church  and  Home  Instruction.  Entertainment  arid  Profit, 
four  motto,  “Everything  for  the  Lantemist.”  Send  for 
^  catalogue  and  inf  irmation  to  department  31 

}  J.  B.  COLT  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  ***■»■  ’  lMlASaUe8t.,CniCAao  .  isi  Poet  Rt,8A«  Fxawcisco. 


Jh  addrroaing  oulvertieore  putrouMug  our  fourmat,  kindly  montion  The  Boangrliot, 


By  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

Cloth,  16mo.  Price,  60  cents. 

“  Professor  Adensy  him  given  special  attention  to  biblU 
oal  Instmction  of  the  young,  and  his  sympathy  vrith  tbs 
yonthtol  mind  shows  plainly  In  the  handling  of  the 
matter  in  this  book.  The  New  Testament  story  is  told 
in  a  straightforward,  simple  and  engaging  way.  The 
grouping  of  facts,  events  or  truths,  is  handled  with  skllL” 
—The  Sunday-Sehool  Timet. 

The  two  parts  bonnd  In  one  volume,  SI. 


The  Victor’s  Crowns  and  Other 


Being  the  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  1896 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE.  D.D. 

(Prineeton,  Harvard,  Yale), 

Pastor  of  Uu  Brick  Ohurch,  How  York,  Author  of 
“Ltttls  Bivort,"  etc.,  <to. 

”  We  think  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  lectures  In  book  form 
will  take  high  ran  <  as  a  timely  and  enduring  delence  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ.”— The  Congregationatint. 

"The  great  value  of  these  Icctnree  is  not  in  their 
analysisof  prevailing  conditions,  although  that  is  search¬ 
ing  and  Jnst;  not  in  their  logic,  although  that  is  keen; 
not  in  their  scholarship,  altbongh  that  is  comprehensive: 
not  in  their  literary  style,  altbongh  that  is  finished  and 
charming:  but  in  their  deep  and  hnman  sympathy  and 
candor.”— The  Outlook. 


For  further  inforrrtution  plemte  addreta 

The  Hacmillai  CompaDj,  Poblishers 

eO  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS’S  NEW  SERIAL 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 


KING’S  JACKAL,”  the  new  serial  by  Mr.  Davis, 
X  begins  in  the  April  Scribner,  It  is  a  story  of  a  modem 
king,  bankrupt  and  banished,  who,  with  other  adven¬ 
turers,  concocts  a  singular  plot  to  get  money. 

A  prominent  but  innocent  figure  in  the  scheme  is  an 
American  heiress ;  another  figure,  not  so  innocent,  is  a  lady  with 
a  reputation  in  several  European  courts.  She  also  would  make 
money.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  prince  with  mediaeval 
ideas,  though  the  reader’s  hero  will  probably  be  the  newspaper 
correspondent,  a  young  man  something  like  McWilliams,  who  has 
been  everywhere,  knows  everything,  and  can  slap  kings  on 


The  scene  is  laid  in  Tangier,  and  Mr.  Gibson  made  the  drawings  for  the  story 
during  his  recent  stay  on  the  Mediterranean. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE 

PRICE  25  CENTS 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  last  week  has  been  one  of  anzioua  ezpec 
tation,  as  the  country  was  looking  for  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Naval  Commission  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  cause  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  It  has  had  a 
long  time  (six  weeks)  to  wait.  But  the  people  had 
such  confidence  in  the  commission,  that  they 
ascribed  the  delay  to  the  true  cause,  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  •  to  give  any  rash  judgment and 
surely  no  decision  ever  eminated  from  the  high¬ 
est  court  in  the  land  that  had  more  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  straightforwardness  of  that  of  the 
Board  of  Inquiry.  As  the  result  the  Court  was 
unanimous  in  finding : 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  the 
battleship  Maine  was  lying  in  five  and  one  half 
to  six  fathoms  of  water. 

2.  The  discipline  aboard  the  ship  was  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  everything  stowed  according  to  orders — 
ammunition,  guns,  stores,  etc.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  magazines  at  8  P.M.  was  normal, 
except  in  the  after  10-inch  magazine,  and  that 
did  not  explode. 

3.  The  explosion  occurred  at  9.40  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  February  15th.  There  were  two 
explosions,  with  a  very  short  interval  between 
them.  The  ship  lifted  on  the  first  explosion. 

4.  The  court  can  form  no  definite  opinion  of 
the  condition  of  the  wreck  from  the  divers’  evi¬ 
dence. 

5.  Technical  details  of  wreckag'*  from  which 
the  court  deduces  that  a  mine  wan  exploded  under 
the  ship  on  the  port  side. 

6.  The  explosion  was  due  to  no  fault  of  those 
on  board. 

7.  Opinion  of  the  court  stating  that  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  mine  caused  the  explosion  of  two 
magazines. 

8.  The  court  declares  that  it  cannot  find  evi¬ 
dence  to  fix  responsibility. 

This  seems  at  first  a  cold  statement  of  an  event 
that  has  carried  sorrow  to  hundreds  of  homes, 
and  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  whole  American 
people.  But  a  court  is  not  a  camp  meeting,  that 
can  express  itself  by  an  outburst  of  feeling.  It 
is  organized  to  find  out  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  first 
point  that  concerned  them  was  to  determine 
whether  this  terrible  destruction  of  a  great  ship 
of  war,  and  of  hundreds  on  board  of  it,  was  an 
accident,  or  was  done  by  design.  Upon  this  the 
Commission  is  unanimous  in  its  verdict  that  the 
explosion  was  not  an  accident,  but  was  caused 
by  a  submarine  mine.  Who  put  the  mine  there 
they  do  not  say.  In  their  report  they  do  not 
once  mention  Spain  or  the  Spaniards.  But  it 
does  not^take  long  to  put  two  things  together. 
If  the  Maine^was  blown  up  by  a  mine,  then  the 
mine  was  put  there  by  somebody.  A  mine  does 
not  spring^up  of  itself,  like  an  unseen  volcano 
from  the^bottom  of  the  sea.  It  must  have  been 
put  there  by  somebody  and  for  some  particular 
object.  Who  would  have  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  motive,  anybody  can  judge.  Havana  in 


a  Spanish  harbor.  It  belongs  to  the  Spanish 
authorities,  as  the  harbor  of  New  York  belongs 
to  the  United  States.  No  ship  can  enter  the 
harbor  of  Havana  but  by  consent  of  the  Spanish 
government.  When  our  great  ship  of  war  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  Morro  Castle,  it  was  met  by  the 
harbor  master,  and  conducted  to  the  place  where 
she  was  to  anchor.  If  there  was  at  that  moment 
a  submarine  mine  lying  under  her  bottom,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  those  who  directed  where  she 
should  drop  her  anchor,  were  not  fully  apprised 
of  the  volcano  that  needed  only  to  be  uncapped 
to  explode  from  below. 

To  say,  as  the  Spaniards  do,  that  the  ship 
exploded  from  within,  shows  to  what  pretences 
they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  escape  from  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  testimony  is  unanimous  that 
she  was  in  perfect  order.  The  discipline  in  the 
navy  is  much  more  strict  than  on  merchant  ships 
as  the  peril  is  greater.  Every  possible  danger 
from  the  explosives  needed  in  a  ship  of  war  is 
guarded  against  far  more  than  any  man  would 
guard  his  own  house.  The  magazines  are  locked 
and  watched  night  and  day.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  no  such  disaster  everlhappened  before 
on  an  American  ship  of  war,  till  (what  a  strange 
coincidence  I)  it  happened  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  I 


Following  the  report  of  the  Clommiasion,  is 
the  message  of  the  President  to  Congress  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  United  States 
towards  Spain,  which  is  a  model  of  forbearance 
and  generosity.  Indeed  the  criticisms  that  are 
made  upon  it  are  that  it  goes  too  far  in  that 
direction.  Well,  it  is  better  to  err  on  that  side 
than  on  the  other.  But  perhaps  our  kind- 
hearted  President  does  not  know  Spain  as  well 
as  he  knows  America.  What  can  be  expected  of 
a  people  that  take  it  as  an  insult  that  we  should 
have  the  impudence  to  send  ship-loads  to  Cuba 
to  feed  those  who  are  dying  of  starvation,  as 
if  Spain  were  not  able  to  feed  her  own  people  f 
Why  then  does  she  not  do  it  ?  When  they  are 
dying  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  or  two  hundred 
a  day,  why  does  not  this  “Mother  of  Empires’’ 
send  bread  to  her  starving  children  t 


As  to  the  policy  of  forbearance  towards  Spain, 
we  would  go  to  the  farthest  point  compatible 
with  justice  and  dignity.  But  if  it  be,  as  now 
intimated,  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  armistice ;  by  some  half  way  agreement 
to  tide  over  the  rainy  season  ;  after  which  the 
insurgents  and  the  troops  can  go  to  fighting 
again;  we  give  our  opinion.^for  whatever  it  is 
worth,  much  or  little,  that  the  experiment  will 
be  a  dead  failure,  and  that  the  last  state  of  that 
island  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  As  to  the 
pretence  of  granting  “Autonomy”  to  Cuba, 
even  The  Evening  Post,  which  is  almost  always 
on  the  aide  of  Spain  against  Cuba,  cannot  repress 
its  ridicule  and  contempt,  analyzing  its  pro¬ 
visions,  and  showing  that  it  is  the  most  trans¬ 
parent  piece  of  jugglery  that  ever  was  attempted 
to  be  palmed  off  upon  a  helpless  people.  When 
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Spain  cornea  to  Cuba  with  an  offer  of  Autonomy, 
ebe  cornea  with  a  lie  in  ber  right  band  I  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cuba  have  been  decei?ed  by  aucb  fair 
prouieea  before.  It  will  be  their  own  fault  if 
they  are  deceived  again  I 


A  FINE  TEMPERANCE  DEDICATION. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

A  few  evenings  since,  a  large  company  assem¬ 
bled  to  take  part  in  the  d>dicatiou  of  the  new 
rooms  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  and 
Publication  Houte  at  Noe.  3  and  5  West  Eight¬ 
eenth  street — next  door  to  Chickering  Hail. 
These  new  quarters  are  quite  worthy  of  this 
most  prominent  Society — embracing  sales  room, 
business-offices  and  a  large  parlor  for  the  use  of 
visitors;  for  it  is  intended  to  make  this  a  Tem¬ 
perance  Headquarters  for  all  the  advocates  of  the 
reform.  In  this  spacious  parlor  is  the  largest 
library  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
of  Temperance  ever  brought  together.  It  was 
collected  by  the  late  Hon.  James  Black  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania. 

The  assembly  that  gathered  there  oh  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  March  17tb  embraced  many  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  veterans  in  the  conflict  with  the  colossal 
drink  curse.  General  O.  O.  Howard — one  of  the 
ex  Presidents  of  the  Society — made  a  fervid  and 
characteristic  speech.  Mrs.  General  Fisk — 
whose  husband  was  the  chairman  oFthe  Finance 
Committee  for  many  years — was  present,  and 
acted  with  Mrs.  James  Talcott  on  the  Reception 
Committee.  The  venerable  Mrs.  William  E. 
Dodge  was  one  of  the  Committee,  but  physical 
infirmities  now  prevent  her  from  taking  part  in 
public  meetings,  although  her  mind  is  as  alert, 
and  her  enthusiasm  for  all  Christian  enterprises 
is  as  ardent  as  ever.  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  the 
present  President  of  the  Society  presided,  and 
made  the  opening  address;  he  was  followed  by  a 
statement  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  James  B.  Dunn,  and  brief  addresses  by 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Barnes  of  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Metcalf  of 
Providence,  and  the  writer  of  this  article.  Mias 
Frances  E.  Willard — during  her  last  illness — 
expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  she  might  recover 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  dedi¬ 
cation.  Her  portrait  was  hung  above  the  Preei- 
dent’s  chair,  and  many  members  of  ber  great 
organisation  were  present 

The  National  Society  that  has  just  taken 
possession  of  the  beet-equipped  quarters  occu¬ 
pied  by  any  similar  society  in  the  world,  has 
been  in  vigorous  existence  for  over  thirty  two 
years.  It  owes  its  birth  to  a  very  remarkable 
national  Convention  which  met  at  Saratoga  in 
August,  1865.  In  that  Convention — presided 
over  by  Governor  Buckingham  of  Connecticut 
— such  men  as  Chancellor  Walworth,  E.  C.  Dela- 
van.  General  Neal  Dow,  Gerrit  Smith,  the  poet, 
John  Pierrepont,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  Dr. 
Charles  Jewett,  and  many  other  leaders  in  the 
ref<wm  took  part.  It  was  there  resolved  to  form 
a  society  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  whole 
moral,  medical,  social  and  civil  aspects  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  movement.  Its  great  object 
was  to  be  educational  and  its  chief  agency  the 
press.  On  the  Committee  of  organization  were 
Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  William  A.  Booth  and 
several  Christian  philanthropists  of  kindred 
spirit.  The  Committee  met  in  Mr.  Dodge’s 
counting-room  to  “lay  the  keel,’’  and  they 
assigned  to  me  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  Con- 
stituti<».  Mr.  Dodge  became  our  first  Presi¬ 
dent  and  held  the  office  for  eighteen  years ;  be 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams 
College.  John  N.  Stearns  was  our  first  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  wrought  faithfully  for  eight  and  twenty 
yeara 

An  article  which  I  wrote  for  The  Evangelist, 
entitled,  “A  Shot  at  the  Decanter,’’  was  issued, 
in  tract- form,  as  the  first  publication  of  the  new 
Society  in  1866.  That  little  missive  was  the 
pioneer  of  a  host  of  publications  now  numbering 


over  two  thousand!  Some  of  them  are  large  vol¬ 
umes;  some  are  scientific  defences  of  total  absti¬ 
nence;  scores  of  them  are  attractive  volumes  for 
Sunday-schools,  and  there  are  tracts  by  the 
hundreds,  for  total  abstinence  and  for  the  legal 
suppression  of  the  drink-traffic.  During  its 
existence  the  Society  has  received  and  expended 
over  a  million  of  dollars,  and  that  distinguished 
Prohibitionist,  General  Clinton  6.  Fisk,  once 
said  to  me,  “The  National  Society  is  the  most 
needed  and  the  most  useful  organization  of  its 
kind  on  this  continent.’’ 

Certainly  it  was  never  so  much  needed  as  it  is 
today.  Its  motto  is— educate,  educate,  edc 
CATE !  The  young  have  got  to  be  taught  that 
“where  there's  drink,  there’s  danger.’’  The 
most  effectual  way  to  cut  down  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants  is  to  cut  down  the  use  of  intoxicants, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  opening  the  eyes 
of  people  to  the  real  nature,  and  perils  of  alco¬ 
holic  stimulantu.  John  B.  Gough’s  great  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  show  the  deadly  serpent  in  the  cup ; 
and  Neal  Dow  confessed  that  he  never  would 
have  got  Prohibition  in  Maine  if  the  State  bad 
not  been  “sotrn  knee  deep”  with  arguments 
against  the  drink-usages.  The  gospel  of  total- 
abstinence — founded  on  Scripture,  on  medical 
truth,  on  the  human  constitution,  and  on  the 
Pauline  principle  of  brotherly  love — has  got  to 
be  rung  out  again  from  pulpits,  taught  in  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  and  in  the  homes  of  both  the  rich 
and  poor.  Every  College  ought  to  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  lectures  on  alcoholics  and  narcotics. 
In  every  house  there  ought  to  be  a  total-absti¬ 
nence  pledge;  it  was  such  a  pledge  that,  under 
God,  saved  me  when  I  was  a  College  student 

Wine  bibbing  is  on  the  increase  among  fash¬ 
ionable  women,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England ;  and  whiskey  drinking  is  the  chronic 
curse  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  gorgeous 
saloons  in  our  cities  are  avenues  to  bell ;  and 
club  life  owes  its  chief  dangers  to  the  bottle. 
In  full  view  of  these  perils  to  body  and  tioul,  the 
good  old  National  Temperance  Society  opens  its 
rooms,  and  mans  its  presses,  and  appeals  to  the 
purees  and  the  prayers  of  all  Christian  people  to 
sustain  it  in  a  larger  crusade  against  the  drink- 
demon  and  the  dram-shop.  No  horror  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana  equals  their  horrors  1 

ONE  OF  THE  GRAND  OLD  MEN. 

A  few  months  since  there  came  into  the  office 
of  The  Evangelist  an  old  friend  whose  tall  and 
erect  figure  hardly  indicated  that  be  had  passed 
much  beyond  the  allotted  age  of  mao.  And 
yet,  instead  of  being  a  little  past  seventy,  be 
was  past  ninety!  It  was  Mr.  Truman  Parmelee 
Handy,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who,  thanks  to  a 
good  constitution,  and  the  regular  and  beautiful 
life  that  he  lived,  was  not  broken  down  with  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  so  not  merely  outlived 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  enjoyed  life  to 
the  end.  The  days  that  were  allotted  to  him 
were  not  days  of  weariness,  for  be  rejoiced  in 
them  all.  He  was  in  manner,  as  in  length  of 
days,  somewhat  like  the  late  William  A.  Booth 
of  this  city,  who  kept  on  doing  good  to  the  very 
end,  and  found  therein  his  greatest  happiness. 
As  with  him,  eo  with  Mr.  Handy,  his  own 
sweetness  sweetened  the  life  of  all  round  him, 
and  thus  created  an  atmosphere  of  affection,  in 
which  be  lived  and  breathed  to  his  last  hour. 
His  friend,  and  our  friend.  Dr.  Eldward  D. 
Morris,  writes  as  follows: 

The  telegraphic  dispatches  of  this  morning  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  the  loved  and  venerated  Elder, 
Truman  Parmelee  Handy,  of  Cleveland  Hisserious 
illness,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  great  age,  has 
led  me  for  several  dajs  to  anticipate  the  result  thus 
announced.  Ftw  men  have  lived  so  long,  or  been 
so  widely  influential  and  useful.  For  more  than 
forty  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
in  various  relations,  and  during  that  long  period  the 
friendship  begun  in  my  earlier  years  has  steadily 


deepened  and  strengthened.  His  house  has  more  than 
once  been  my  home,  and  his  letters  have  again  and 
again,  especially  in  times  of  solicitude  or  trouble^ 
been  my  precious  consolation.  As  a  trustee  of  Lane 
Seminary,  he  was  always  faithful,  wise,  generous. 
In  many  other  relations  and  positions  of  trust  he 
was  a  man  to  be  respected  and  conflded  in— a  de- 
voted  Christian  and  a  leader  of  his  fellow  Christians 
in  the  church,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  Though  he  had  been  for  some  years  rela 
tively  retired  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  his 
presence  and  counsel  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
city  where  he  lived  so  long  and  was  so  universally 
known  and  revered.  Others  will  write  of  him  at 
length,  but  I  desire  to  express  in  this  brief  way  my 
sense  of  sorrow  in  bis  loss  and  rny  regard  for  bis 
memory.  _ 

PARTING  FRUM  A  FRIEND. 

New  York  has  just  lost  one  of  its  very  beet 
ministers.  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that'our  city  pastors  part  from  one  who  has  been 
a  beloved  fellow 'worker  for  seventeen  years. 
They  are  reconciled  to  it  only  by  the  warning 
of  the  physician  that  the  constant  work,  not  only 
of  the  pastor  himself,  but  of  his  wife  (whose 
generous  spirit  leads  her  to  share  in  his  mani¬ 
fold  duties  and  cares, )  might  have  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  Before  he  went  away  we  asked  in 
token  of  our  friendship  for  some  dates  and  remi¬ 
niscences  of  his  life,  and  received  the  following: 

Mt  Dear  Db.  Field:  There  is  very  little  to  tell 
about  my  life,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  is  all  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Master,  who  has  chosen  to  use 
me  in  His  service.  Of  the  many  things  for  which  I 
am  very  grateful,  few  are  more  welcome  to  me  than 
that  in  the  nearly  seventeen  years  of  my  ministry, 
Christ  has  given  us  accessions  at  every  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  In  both  charges  we  have  had  Lord’s  Supper 
every  two  months. 

I  could  write  you  a  book  on  “  What  I  know  about 
farming,”  for  at  that  noble  calling  I  spent  the  first 
years  of  my  life.  I  also  taught  school  in  a  district 
school  and  “  boarded  round,”  thus  getting  a  glimpse 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  a  taste  of  all  sorts  of  food  and 
a  sleep  on  all  kinds  of  beds.  I  never  knew  the  day 
when  my  father  and  mother  were  not  eager  for  me 
to  have  an  education  and  become  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  I  am  of  Scotch  descent  on  both  my  father’s 
and  mother’s  side,  yet  if  any  one  can  claim  to  be  an 
American  I  certainly  can,  inasmuch  as  our  people 
were  here  before  the  Revolutionary  War  and  fought 
in  it.  My  brother  and  my  dear  mother  still  live  on 
the  old  farm  in  Western  Pennsylvania  which  was 
settled  by  the  family  before  1800  and  the  deed  of 
which  bears  date  of  1801. 

In  1874  I  entered  Western  Reserve  College,  then  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  now  Adelbert  College  of  Western 
Reserve  Ui^versity,  Cleveland.  I  graduated  there¬ 
from  in  1878.  September,  1878,  found  me  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  I  graduated  in  1881,  and  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  Covenant  Chapel,  now  Covenant 
Church,  September,  1881.  For  six  years  I  did  the 
best  there  II  knew  how  in  a  night  and  day  work 
which  God  richly  blessed.  June,  1887,  I  received  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  which  I  accepted.  From  then  un¬ 
til  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  resigned  to  go  to  Am¬ 
sterdam,  I  tried  to  serve  Christ  the  best  I  knew  how 
in  this  field. 

I  ought  to  have  said  scouer  that  I  was  joined 
by  my  better  half,  (and  of  her  love  and  loyalty  I 
need  say  nothing  to  you,)  May  17th,  1883.  1  do  not 
know  what  better  thing  could  have  happened  to  me 
than  to  have  as  helper  one  who  is  never  discouraged, 
always  wise  and  eflicient.  She  does  not  see  these 
lines  or  they  could  not  be  sent,  for  she  never  permits 
me  to  tell  what  she  has  been  to  me  and  done  for  the 
work.  What  an  opportunity  I  have  had.  Bom  in 


March  31,  1806. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


PennsylvaDia,  that  grand  old  commonwealth;  eda> 
cated  in  Ohio,  that  State  of  enterprise;  theologically 
trained  and  matrimonially  blessed  in  the  Empire 
State,  where  my  field  of  labor  has  thus  far  been.  I 
have  been  President  and  Vice-E’resident  of  the  State 
Union  of  Christian  Endeavor.  I  was  sent  by  the 
Local  Union  of  New  York  City  to  Minneapolis  to 
secure  the  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Endeavor  for  1892.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  which  bad  charge  of  that 
Convention.  I  have  been  President  of  the  City 
Union  of  Christian  Endeavor.  My  main  work,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  as  pastor  and  preacher.  I  have  had 
the  joy  of  giaddening  thousands  of  homes  and 
hearts  in  my  visitation  ali  these  years. 

My  superb  health  is  all  of  recent  years.  It  is  a 
boon  I  never  dreametl  of  possessing,  and  for  which 
I  am  unceasingly  grateful.  The  love  of  my  own 
people  has  been  a  constant  surprise  and  inspiration. 
They  have  never  wasted  either  my  time  or  strength, 
or  wounded  my  heart  by  bickerings  and  strifes.  The 
letters  I  have  received  from  outside  friends  since  I 
have  resigned  overwhelm  me  with  a  feeling  of 
utter  unwortbiness.  If  I  were  half  so  good  or  efii 
cient  as  they  think  me  to  be,  I  could  stand  it  better. 
It  wrenches  us  surely  to  leave  the  many  friends  in 
the  parish  and  city.  How  I  shall  get  along  without 
Chi  Alpha*  is  something  of  which  I  neither  think 
nor  speak.  God  bless  the  dear  brethren  of  that  noble 
circle,  whose  comradeship  and  inspiration  have  been 
so  much  to  me.  The  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  conferred  upon  me,  after  examination,  in  1893, 
the  degree  of  Pb.D.,  and  in  1894  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.  With  a  more  grateful  heart  and  bet¬ 
ter  health  than  1  have  ever  known,  I  go  to  the  new 
field,  where  it  seems  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
labor.  The  call  to  ir.  came  so  clearly  that  we  feel  we 
are  doing  the  Master’s  will  in  going.  You  see  now 
why  I  said  it  was  all  of  Christ.  To  Him  be  all  the 
glory.  I  am  very  truly  yours,  in  the  Master’s  ser¬ 
vice,  H.  T.  McEwen. 

238  East  13kh  Street.  March  25th,  1898. 

*An  association  of  ministers  that  meets  every  Saturday 
evening 


THE  APRIL  SITUATION. 

Dear  Brethren:  By  common  consent,  April 
is  one  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  months,  the 
General  Assembly  haying  specifi  ally  recom¬ 
mended  “that  at  least  two  offerings  should  be 
made  each  year  for  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis 
sions,  and  that  the  second  of  these  offerings  be 
taken  in  the  month  of  April.’’  That  you  may 
know  the  situation,  we  send  the  following  facts: 

1.  While  our  receipts  show  an  encouraging  in¬ 
crease,  it  must  be  remembered  that  last  year’s 
receipts  were  unusually  small,  and  necessitated 
a  vivisection  of  the  work  which,  repeated,  would 
be  dissection.  We  cannot  accept  the  diminished 
income  of  a  panic  period  as  the  basis  for  future 
operations.  Very  little  building  on  the  mission 
field  has  been  done  for  several  years,  and  some 
vacancies  caused  by  death  and  ill-health  have 
not  been  filled. 

2.  Nearly  1.325,000  are  required  before  April 
30th,  to  meet  the  obligations  for  the  current 
year.  Comparatively  little  toward  the  debt  has 
yet  been  given  outside  of  New  York  State  and 
the  foreign  missionaries.  We  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  close  the  year  without  a  deficit,  but 
we  cannot  succeed  without  the  co  operation  of 
the  churches,  and  more  than  3,000  have  as  yet 
sent  no  offering,  while  some  contributing 
churches  have  diminished  their  gifts. 

3.  The  opportunities  in  heathen  lauds  were 
never  so  great  as  to-day.  The  miasionaries  are 
urgently  calling  for  reinforcements  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  devoted  young  men  and  women  are  eager 
to  go.  But  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
must  be  paralleled  by  a  church-giving  move¬ 
ment,  before  the  Board  can  move  forward. 


4.  But  why  not  begin  such  a  movement  now — 
now  T  The  world  waits.  The  Church  has  the 
ability.  The  Master  calls  for  its  consecration. 
Is  not  the  resurrection  day  of  our  Lord  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  for  emphasizing  the  world-wide  scope 
of  His  Gospel,  the  triumphs  of  His  cross,  and 
His  imperial  summons  to  the  Church  to  gird 
herself  anew  for  a  victorious  campaign  ? 

If  during  this  closing  month  of  April,  each 
pastor  will  prayerfully  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  call  upon  his  people  to  give  to  this  cause 
and  see  that  the  offering  reaches  Charles  W. 
Hand,  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  156  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  before  our  books  close  April  30th, 
the  debt  will  be  paid,  the  toiling  missionaries 
abroad  wonderfully  encouraged,  a  mighty  im¬ 
petus  given  to  world  evangelisation,  and  a  rich 
refiez  blessing  brought  to  the  Church  at  home. 

Arthur  J.  Brown, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN  BERLIN. 

The  most  stately  business  block  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  belongs  to  the  Equitable  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  New  York.  It  is  called  the 
Equitable  Palace,  and  is  the  envy  of  commercial 
Germany.  The  American  Church,  though  it  has 
existed  nearly  forty  years,  worships  in  a  hired 
hall,  and  the  lack  of  a  church  edifice  causes 
constant  reproach  to  be  heaped  on  Christian 
America.  The  honor  of  our  country  calls  us  to 
wipe  out  this  reproach  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  American  Church  in  Berlin  was  founded 
when  Governor  Wright  of  Indiana  was  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  and  under  hie  leadership.  It  has  ever 
sought  to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  our 
young  people  studying  abroad. 

The  constitution  of  the  church  is  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character:  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Apostles’  Creed  is  the  only  condition  of 
membership.  Thus  Americans  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  are  here  happily  united  together,  and  no 
doctrinal  question  has  ever  occasioned  difference 
throughout  these  forty  years. 

Visitors  are  astonished  at  the  large  congrega¬ 
tions  that  gather,  and  at  the  evident  tokens  of 
church  life  and  Christian  activity. 

The  permanent  residents  in  Berlin  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  and  so  the  congregation  is  largely 
made  up  of  students  and  tourists.  The  students 
number  more  than  one  thousand.  This  includes 
those  enrolled  at  the  University,  the  Conserve 
tories  of  Music,  and  students  of  art  and  German 
language  and  literature.  ^ 

None  but  those  who  have  sojourned  in  a  great 
European  capital,  understand  the  terrible  temp 
tations  that  assail  our  young  people  so  far  from 
home.  It  is  the  te-timony  of  those  who  know, 
that  the  American  Church  in  Berlin,  like  that 
of  Paris,  is  doing  a  noble  work. 

The  time  has  now  come,  when  a  church  build¬ 
ing  must  be  provided.  This  will  cost  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  all.  Of  this  sum 
about  fifty  thousand  is  already  in  hand.  A  site 
has  been  secured  in  the  best  part  of  the  city, 
on  Nollendorf  Platz.  This  has  absorbed  $35,000, 
and  the  church  moving  on  in  faith  to  build  its 
edifice  makes  its  appeal  to  all  Americans.  Here 
is  what  is  virtually  a  foreign  mission  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  but  the  subjects  after  whom 
this  church  stretches  out  its  hands  are  not 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  our  own  sons  and 
daughters.  Shall  we  neglect  our  own  ? 

It  has  been  resolved  to  make  the  pews  free, 
but  memorial.  For  one  thousand  dollars  tbe 
name  of  an  individual,  church,  institution  of 
harning,  city,  or  State  may  be  inscribed  on  a 
pew.  It  shall  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
donors.  We  appeal  to  pastors,  to  Christians  in 
general,  to  churches,  to  colleges  and  seminaries, 
to  endow  these  pews,  so  that  when  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  come  to  Berlin  they  may  be  welcomed 
to  pews  endowed  by  their  friends,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  interest  cherished  for  them  at  home. 


Every  leading  college  and  seminary  should  have 
such  a  pew. 

The  pastor  Rev.  Dr.  Dickie,  has  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  collect  funds  for  bringing  this  project  to 
completion.  The  movement  has  the  warm  en- 
dorsment  of  Ambassador  White,  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  many  others. 


IS  THE  MINISTRY  MERELY  REPRESEN- 
TATIYE! 

A  long  and  not  very  luminous  publication 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
brings  up  an  exploded  notion,  that  because  the 
Presbyterian  elder  is  a  representative  of  the 
church  members  and  has  no  other  function, 
therefore  a  Presbyterian  minister  is  also  only  a 
representative  of  a  congregation  and  has  no 
other  function  in  a  church  court.  Forty  years 
ago  somebody  got  up  the  same  idea  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  was  so  crush ingly  and  completely  sup¬ 
pressed  by  such  men  as  William  Adams,  H.  B. 
Smith,  and  the  entire  Presbyterian  press,  that 
it  has  never  stirred.  This  galvanizing  into  life 
of  a  dry  cadaver  by  the  consent  of  a  complaisant 
Synod,  is  amazing  and  might  be  supposed  to 
pass  as  a  harmless  joke  were  it  not  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  result  through  inadvertence  or 
misunderstanding.  The  standing  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry  as  distinct  from  the  eldership  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  principle;  it  is 
guarded  and  guaranteed  by  tbe  constitution  and 
tbe  customs  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburcb  in  the 
United  States.  And  the  attempt  to  exalt  the 
eldership  by  depressing  tbe  ministry  is  a  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
constitution  and  a  disparagement  of  our  minis¬ 
try  before  tbe  church  and  the  churches  at  large. 
The  theory  is  false  and  if  played  with  in  the 
moat  trivial  way  may  do  evil ;  if  dangled  in  puo- 
lic  by  so  grave  a  body  as  the  Synod,  it  may 
prove  a  peril  as  well  as  an  offence.  That  the 
Synod  bad  any  purpose  of  endorsing  or  “over- 
turing’’  this  theory,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose.  It  was  led  into  it  by  the  simple  word 
“representation,’’  without  sufficient  regard  to 
the  assumption  and  error  concealed  under  it. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  primary 
question  here;  our  object  being  to  call  attention 
to  the  animus  of  the  publication  under  notice 
and  to  caution  our  friends  against  theories  of 
“ordination”  which  lead  to  such  practics  as 
the  Eo  called  eclectic  ordination  of  Ballington 
Booth,  from  which  even  our  Congregatii  nal 
brethren  decidedly  dissent.  And  we  beg  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  tbe  Synod  that  the  representation  theory 
of  this  publication,  if  carried  out, would  make  it 
incumbent  on  churcbes  of  less  than  one  hundred 
members  to  combine  by  tens  and  twenties  in 
order  to  send  a  minister  to  a  church  court  to  sit 
beside  the  pastor  of  one  and  two  thousand  1 
Really,  brethren,  this  is  rather  a  serious  joke 
and  carried  a  little  too  far.  R.  A.  S. 


Tbe  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  is  fortunate  in  the 
character  of  those  who  approve  his  plana  of  ser 
vice  of  tbe  Chinese  upper  classes  at  Peking,  and 
elsewhere  in  that  just  now  beleaguered  and  dis 
tracted  Empire.  These  include  many  of  our  bes 
known  clergy  and  laymen,  the  former  both  or> 
tbodox  and  heterodox.  Of  Presbyterians,  Drs. 
John  Hall,  Henry  van  Dyke,  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
Charles  Cutbbert  Hall  and  others ;  of  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  Bishops  Potter,  Littlejohn,  Dr.  Green, 
W.  R.  Huntington  and  others;  of  Congregation- 
alists,  Drs.  R.  8.  Storrs,  Lyman  Abbot,  A.  J. 
F.  Behrsnds  and  others ;  of  Baptists,  Drs.  Mac- 
Arttiur,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  and  others;  of  Meth¬ 
odists,  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews  and  others;  th» 
Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  and  Minot  J.  Savage  also 
approve.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  plan 
so  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Reid  in  a  recent  Evan¬ 
gelist,  baa  received  hearty  aid  in  China,  anil 
among  the  class  it  is  intended  to  reach. 
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THE  GREAT  TRAGEDY. 

OUGHT  THH  UNITED  STATES  TO  INTERFERE? 

Maoy  years  »go  I  read  eomewhere  a  passage 
from  a  speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  as 
haring  a  double  aspect — on  one  side  opening  a 
boundless  sphere  for  the  enterprise  and  activity 
of  man — with  a  vast  increase  of  wealth  and 
power — and  on  the  other  bringing  to  the  un¬ 
known  races  “all  unutterable  woes.”  When 
Columbus  first  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  he  fell  upon  hie  knees  and  kissed  the 
ground,  with  tears  and  thanks  to  Qod,  and  then 
rising,  unfurled  the  royal  banner  and  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile, 
while  the  simple  natives  who  gathered  on  the 
beach,  looked  on  their  new  visitors  as  if  they 
had  descended  from  the  skies.  But  the  new¬ 
comers  soon  showed  that  they  bel<Higed  to 
this  world,  as  their  eyes  glistened  at  the  sight 
of  the  trinkets  of  gold  worn  by  the  natives,  and 
they  were  eager  to  be  informed,  if  it  were  only 
by  gesture,  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  they 
were  obtained  1 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  temptation  and  of 
crime.  From  that  moment  the  newly  discovered 
continent  was  looked  upon  as  the  land  of  un¬ 
bounded  riches,  and  drew  to  it  adventurers  from 
every  European  country — robbers  by  land  and 
pirates  by  sea.  In  all  this  spoliation  the  Span¬ 
iards  led  the  way.  What  Cortez  was  in  Mexico, 
Pizarro  was  in  Peru.  If  Cortez  put  Montezuma 
in  irons,  Pizarro  put  the  Inca  of  Peru  upon  a 
bed  of  live  coals  to  make  him  reveal  the  place 
where  hie  treasures  were  concealed ! 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  pillage  and^robbery 
was  the  haughty  Spanish  pride,  and  the  feeling 
that  other  races  and  other  peoples  had  no  rights 
that  they  were  bound  to  respect  This  cruel 
despotism  was  borne  for  three  centuries,  till  the 
utter  indifference  of  these  foreign  masters  to 
the  subject  populations  provoked  insurrec¬ 
tions,  and  ended  in  revolutions,  by  which  the 
hated  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  Central 
America  and  South  America— out  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  Chili  and  Brazil — till  at  last  their  once 
vast  dominions  were  reduced  to  the  two  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Cuba  is  a  possession  of  very  great  value.  It 
is  by  nature  one  of  the  richest  islands  in  the 
world.  The  soil  yields  abundantly  what  ia 
needed  for  the  service  of  mao.  Lying  within 
the  tropics,  it  has  all  the  tropical  fruits  in 
abundance,  while  the  enormous  crops  of  tobacco 
and  sugar  cane  supply  two  of  the  greatest  staples 
in  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

The  island  has  also  the  greatest  facilities  for 
communication  with  other  countries.  With  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  one  side  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  other,  it  ia  midway  between  North 
and  South  America,  while  it  has  only  to  reverse 
the  track  of  Columbus,  to  be  landed  in  Spain, 
and  to  be  in  touch  with  all  Western  Europe, 
and  with  the  two  continents  that  lie  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Yet  this  paradise  which  Qod  has  bletsed  man 
has  cursed,  till  at  this  moment  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  dying  of  starvation  in  one  of 
the  most  productive  islands  in  the  world.  How 
is  this  f  Does  the  earth  no  longer  yield  her  in¬ 
crease  t  She  is  as  constant  in  her  returns  as  the 
succession  of  summer  and  winter.  But  the 
abundance  of  nature  is  made  void  by  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  of  man. 

Nine  years  ago  I  was  in  Cuba,  and  made  an 
excursion  from  Havana  to  Matanzas,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  never  was  there  a  fairer  land 
spread  out  under  a  tropical  sun.  Although  it 
was  winter  in  our  Northern  climate,  it  was  the 


time  of  the  ingathering  of  the  sugar  crop.  How 
a  New  England  farmer  would  have  opened  hie 
eyes  to  see  the  huge  oxen  drawing  enormous 
loads  of  sugar  canr,  which  were  crushed  in  the 
mills  and  poured  out,  like  a  river,  a  steady  stream 
of  the  rich  product,  that  was  to  be  shipped  to 
all  parte  of  the  world  ! 

But  what  the  earth  brings  forth,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  Nowhere  is 
there  so  deliberate  a  policy  of  self  destruction. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  occupants  of 
these  rich  lands  are  not  permitted  to  cultivate 
them.  They  cannot  sow  and  reap  and  gather 
into  barns.  A  country  that  is  like  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord  is  turned  into  a  desert.  The 
fields  never  hear  the  song  of  the  reaper.  The 
vast  plains  are  silent  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death. 

Perhaps  the  beginning  of  trouble  dates  from 
the  severance  of  the  close  relation  which  the 
island  once  bore  to  our  country.  As]  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  are  the  nearest  neighbors, 
they  ought  to  be  the  beet  of  friends.  So  near  are 
we  that  we  can  take  a  steamer  at  Key  West  in 
the  evening  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana.  Thus  our  very  geography 
points  the  way  to  the  closest  intimacy  and  the 
most  friendly  intercourse.  Our' merchants  are 
ready  to  take  all  the  sugar  and  tobacco  that 
Cuba  can  send  us.  But  of  course  one'good  turn 
deserves  another,  and  if  we  buy  from  them,  we 
expect  them  to  buy  from  us:  tba{  they  will  take 
not  only  our  wheat  and  corn,  but  the  products 
of  our  mills,  our  Yankee  notions,  our  hoes  and 
shovels  and  ploughs.  This  lively  interchange 
of  products  would  bring  us  into  relations 
that  would  be  profitable  to  both.  Such  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  is  the  surest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  bringing  together  the  separate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  one  great  family  of  mankind. 

But  here  steps  in  the  selfishness  that  is  its 
own  destruction.  The  planters  in  Cuba  are  not 
permitted  to  buy  their  clothing  or  their  imple- 
men*s  of  industry  in  the  nearest  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  markets,  but  they  must  send  across  the 
ocean,  and  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Barcelona, 
almost  the  farthest  port  in  Spain.  Of  course 
these  long  voyages  are  made  at  great  expense, 
so  that  the  planters  have  not  infrequently  to  pay 
double  prices  for  that  which  is  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity,  and  thus  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  are  least 
able  to  bear  extortion  of  any  kind,  are  com¬ 
pelled  against  their  will  to  buy  that  which  is 
at  once  dearer  and  poorer. 

This  narrow  policy  brought  its  own  punishment. 
The  planters  found  themselves  crushed  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  millstone.  The  price 
of  sugar  went  lower  and  lower,  while  all  their 
purchases  abroad  went  higher  and  higher.  If 
they  could  have  had  free  trade  with  the  United 
States,  every  ship-load  would  have  brought 
them  quick  returns.  With  ready  money  in  their 
pockets  they  could  ]buy  everything  in  New  York 
at  the  lowest  price,  and  have  a  feeling  of  perfect 
independence.  But  their  foreign  rulers  would 
have  it  that  all  the  riches  of  Cuba  should  be 
poured  into  the  lap  of  Spain.  No  matter  for  the 
planters  if  they  bad  to  go  farther  and  fare 
worse  in  dealing  with  these  customers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  Cuba  was  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  pride  and  the  greed]  of  the  mother 
country.  When  the  issue  was  thus  made,  and 
the  situation  was  desperate,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  of  those  who  found  themselves  thus 
driven  to  the  wall  should  resolve  that,  if  they 
must  perish,  they  would  die  with  arms  in  their 
hands  I 

At  first  Spain,  proud  and  haughty  as  she  is, 
made  light  of  this  latest  rebellion,  for  she  has 
had  a  good  many  of  them.  It  was  nothing  but 
aa  outburst  of  a  mongrel  population,  that  did 
not  know  what  was  good  for  them,  and  would 
be  quickly  put  down  by  their  Spanish  masters. 
“A  little  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg!’’  said  old 
Zack  Taylor  in  a  battls  with  the  Mexicana.  So 


thought  the  Spaniards  when  they  sent  over  a 
few  regiments  to  squelch  the  rebels  that  were 
hiding  in  the  swamps  and  mountains  of  Cuba. 
No  doubt  they  could  have  executed  the  contract 
“with  neatness  and  despatch,’’  if  they  could 
have  but  got  at  them.  But  Cuba  is  as  large  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  none  of  the 
facilities  that  we  have  for  going  whithersoever 
we  will.  We  could  get  about  while  we  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Havana,  or  any  of  the  towns  along 
the  coast.  But  as  soon  as  we  try  to  cross  the 
island,  or  to  strike  into  the  interior,  we  plunge 
into  a  dense  forrat.  A  small  company  of  armed 
men  can  make  its  way  here  and  there,  but  to 
move  any  large  body  of  troops  would  be  as  difS- 
cult  as  to  march  an  army  through  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Even  a  single  regiment  fioundering 
through  a  quagmire,  would  be  only  a  target  for 
the  sharp  shooters  who  are  concealed  in  the 
shadows  of  the  forest. 

When  the  rebellion  grew  to  such  importance 
as  to  demand  an  army  to  put  it  down,  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  undertook  the  task  in  a  way  not 
inconsistent  with  civilization.  The  commander, 
Martinez  Campos,  was  an  old  soldier  who  bad 
been  already  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  and  had 
shown  tact  in  subduing,  not  by  arms,  but  by 
compromise,  a  former  rebellion  that  bad  con¬ 
tinued  for  ten  years!  He  undertook  the  same 
conciliatory  policy,  but  the  Cubans  remem¬ 
bered  how  they  had  been  betrayed  before  and 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  fair  promises,  while 
the  hot  headed  Spaniards  found  him  too  slow 
for  their  purpose.  They  wanted  a  general  who 
would  stamp  out  the  rebellion  in  the  old  heroic 
way.  Such  a  man  they  found  in  General  Wey- 
ler,  who  believed  in  sharp  remedies.  He  was 
a  true  son  of  Spain,  of  the  land  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  who  did  not  stand  upon  ceremony  in  getting 
rid  of  his  enemies,  but  seized  every  man  whom 
he  suspected,  and  threw  him  into  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  Morro  Castle.  Visitors  to 
Havana  said  that  they  often  heard  at  night  a 
fusillade,  which  indicated  that  the  military 
commander  believed  that  dead  men  told  no  tales! 

But  with  all  these  heroic  remedies  the  re¬ 
bellion  would  not  down,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  native  population,  if 
not  enlisted  in  its  ranks,  were  in  secret  sympa¬ 
thy  with  it.  How  could  he  be  revenged  upon 
them  for  their  silent  opposition  ?  Nero  wished 
that  all  the  people  of  Rome  bad  but  one  neck 
that  it  might  be  cut  off  by  a  single  ^troke. 
Weyler  had  it  in  his  power  to  pronounce  a  con¬ 
demnation  that  would  reach  every  man  on  the 
island— yes,  and  every  woman  and  child  !  Within 
eight  days  they  were  to  leave  their  country 
homes,  and  move  into  the  towns,  where  they  were 
virtually  prisoners,  without  any  means  of  support, 
without  food  to  eat,  or  a  shelter  to  lay  their  beads. 
This  was,  to  a  large  part  of  those  vast  multi¬ 
tudes,  a  condemnation  to  death,  as  certain  as  if 
they  had  been  marched  in  platoons  to  lay  their 
necks  upon  the  block !  The  thing  has  gone  on 
till  it  has  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Senators  from  Washington 
have  visited  Cuba,  and  seen  sights  such  as 
they  could  compare  only  to  the  gaunt,  death¬ 
like  spectres  that  Dante  saw  in  the  figures  that 
passed  before  his  eyes  within  the  gates  of  Hell. 

This  is  not  War— it  is  Barbarism,  such  as  could 
be  expected  only  from  savages.  Weyler  might 
as  well  have  driven  all  these  hordes  of  men, 
women  and  children,  into  cattle  piens,  and  let 
loose  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians  to  raise  their 
hideous  yell  and  dash  into  the  helpless  crowd 
with  their  tomahawks ! 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?’’ 
say  many  who  do  not  deny  the  facta,  but  wish 
to  escape  the  consequences,  or  at  least  deny  any 
responsibility  for  them.  “What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?’’  That  was  the  question  of 
Tweed  in  the  old  days  of  his  power,  by  which 
he  thought  he  could  silence  any  inquisitor. 
But  after  a  while  the  people  of  this  ‘sity  found 
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•  way  to  do  something,  and  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
possible  in  the  present  crisis. 

At  first,  the  Spanish  government  looked  upon 
the  insurrection  as  a  tempest  in  a  teapot — an 
outbreak  of^negroes]  on  the  plantations — or  what 
not — no  matter,  it  would  soon  take  care  of  itself, 
as  soon  as  the  dry  season  came,  or  the  rainy  sea- 
aon,  I  don’t  know  which — it  is  always  the  season 
that  isj^in  the  distance,  which  is  going  to  cure 
everything.  But  when  the  time  passed  and 
the  insurrection^was'not  quite  extinguished,  the 
Spanish  dons  looked  upon  it  more  seriously,  but 
still  they  are  ajproud  and  confident  race,  and 
reasoned  thatjt  was^'at  most  only  one  of  those 
outbreaks  that  come  periodically,  like  the  storms 
in  the  tropics,  which  cannot  be  prevented,  but 
have  only  to^  be  let  alone,  till  by  and  bye  they 
will  blow  themselves  out. 

Well  I  the  seasons  came  and  went,  but  Cuba 
did  not  return  |  to^  its  loyalty :  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  did  nut  .^diminish  but  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Every^troop-ship  from  Spain  brought 
more  soldiers,  but  not  apparently  to  fight,  but 
only  to  sicken  and  die,  till  within  three  years 
there  have'been  more  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Spanish  soldiers  sent  to  “the  ever  faithful 
Isle,’’  of  whom^  the^greater  part  have  found  a 
resting  place  in  untimely  graves,  or  been  sent 
home  broken  in  health  to  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence. 

Some  excuse  the  harsh  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government  by  saying.  What  can  you  do  with 
such  a  mongrel  race  ?  But  is  the  race  any  worse 
than  other  dark  skinned  races?  Perhaps  they 
might  be  better  if  they  were  treated  better.  A 
comparison  may  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
When  I  went  round  the  world  I  spent  two  or 
three  weeks  in  Java,  an  island  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  that  is  about  the  sire  of  Cuba. 
Indeed  they  both  have  nearly  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  square  miles.  Both  have  been  settled 
by  Europeans  for  over  three  centuries,  and 
yet  to  day  Cuba  has  less  than  seventeen  hun 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  always  in  a 
chronic  state  of  insurrection,  while  Java  has 
twenty  millions,  or  a  dozen  times  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  is  as  quiet  as  Holland  itself!  The 
whole  story  is  told  in  one  word.  The  one  is 
Dutch  rule,  and  the  other  is  Spanish  rule  I 

“But  what  is  all  this  to  us  ?’’  ask  a  selfish  class 
who  merely  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say,  “What  a 
pity  I’’  but  check  themselves  from  doing  anything 
by  saying,  “Am  I  my  brother  a  keeper  ?’’  Yes: 
we  are  our  brother’s  keeper;  and  if  we  see  that 
he  has  fallen  among  thieves,  who  have  not  only 
robbed  him,  but  beaten  him,  and  left  him  half 
dead,  we  are  not  to  pass  by,  like  the  priest  and 
the  Levite,  on  the  other  side,  but  go  to  him, 
and  bind  up  hie  wounds,  and  restore  him  to  life. 

All  this  no  people  understand  better  than  we 
Americans,  whenever  the  man  or  the  people  that 
are  trodden  down,  are  far  away,  so  that  we  are 
not  called  upon  for  any  intervention  on  our  part, 
or  indeed  anything  whatever  beyond  that  heroic 
bluster  in  which,  our  enemies  are  wont  to  say, 
we  beat  all  the  world  1 

For  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  been  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  the  massacres  in  Armenia, 
where  it  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  been  put  to  the  sword !  How  indignant  we 
were  that  England  did  not  interfere,  or  France, 
or  Germany,  or  Russia  ;  and  how  we  cried  shame 
upon  them  when  one  and  all  they  passed  by  on 
the  other  side  1 

Well,  now,  at  last  our  turn  has  come.  Arme¬ 
nia  i»  at  our  doors  !  And  we  have  our  commis- 
aion  from  the  Almighty  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  in  the  last  extremity.  We  have 
not  been  stirred  up  by  any  sensational  appeals, 
but  only  by  what  has  been  spoken,  not  on 
the  housetop— but  in  low,  sad  tones,  of  a  sor¬ 
row  almost  too  deep  to  be  uttered  I  The  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  is  not  fully  known. 
But  enough  is  known  to  show  that  Cuba  is  at 


this  moment  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  awful 
calamities  in  history.  It  has  not  been  like  the 
plague  of  the  first  born  in  Egypt,  when  there 
was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one 
dead,  for  the  destroying  angel  has  not  stopped 
at  one — in  many  houses,  or  hovels,  there  is 
not  one  living  I 

How  long  can  we  see  this,  or  hear  of  it,  and 
fold  our  arms,  and  turn  away  ?  We  are  sending 
ship-loads  of  food  to  the  starving  to  keep  them 
from  death.  This  is  well  I  But  cannot  we  do 
something  more?  Have  we  not  a  ri^ht — as  the 
nearest  neighbor  of  Cuba,  to  demand  that  these 
horrors  shall  cease’?  And  if  they  do  not,  that 
the  island  shall  bs  no  longer  subject  to  that  cruel 
Spanish  power  that  has  ruled  it  from  the  time 
that  Columbus  first  put  foot  upon  its  shores  ? 

Such  is  the  terrible  tragedy  that  is  now  being 
enacted  in  Cuba,  and  that  may  well  make  our 
country  cry  out  in  indignation  We  might  shut 
our  ears  if  we  were  farther  away.  But  we  are  so 
near  that  we  can  almost  hear  the  wailing  like  that 
of  Rachel  because  her  children  are  not.  Are  we 
told  to  mind  our  own  business  ?  But  this  is  our 
business.  “I  am  a  man,’’  said  the  old  Roman, 
“and  whatever  concerns  man  concerns  me!’’ 

I  wish  that  there  was  any  way  to  escape  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of.interference.  But  the  situation  grows 
I  darker  and  darker  till  1  cannot  repress  my  fear 
that  we  are  slowly  but  inevitably  drifting  into  war- 
Of  course,  this  might  be  averted  if  S|  ain  were 
willing  toletgober  iron  hand.  It  might  beagood 
bargain  for  us  to  buy  the  island — at  a  hundred 
millions  or  two  hundred — no  matter  what— any 
sum,  to  stop  this  “open  sore  of  the  world. ’’ 

Noi  only  would  this  be  the  beet  thing  for  Cuba, 
I  believe  it  would  be  the  beet  thing  for  Spain, 
which  is  kept  in  constant  trouble  because  of 
this  problem,  which  no  Spanish  statesman  has 
yet  been  able  to  resolve.  Canovas,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  held  to  the  last  to  the  crushing  policy, 
if  it  ended  in  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
native  inhabitants  —  he  would  still  hold  the 
“barren  sceptre  in  bis  grasp.’’  But  that  wa^ 
not  to  be.  With  bis  assassination,  there  came 
in  a  new  administration,  which  proposed  to  give 
“autonomy’’  to  the  island.  But  it  came  too 
late !  Any  one  who  looked  into  the  new  scheme, 
saw  that  it  was  all  a  preUnce,  a  crafty  device 
“to  keep  the  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to 
the  hope.  ’’  And  now  nothing  remains  but  to  leave 
things  as  they  are :  to  have  the  festering  sores  open 
fur  years,  or  it  may  be  for  generations,  or  to 
make  a  demand  that  cannot  be  misrepresented 
or  denied.  I  know  the  horrors  of  war.  But 
there  are  things  worse  than  war.  War  some¬ 
times  clears  the  atmosphere,  and  makes  life  en¬ 
durable.  By  war  we  won  our  independence. 
By  war  slavery  was  destroyed.  And  if  it  be  the 
will  of  Almighty  God,  that  by  war  the  last  trace 
of  this  inhumanity  of  man  to  man  shall  be  swept 
away  from  this  Western  hemisphere,  let  it  cornel 

At  last  the  time  has  come  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  centuries.  In  this  solemn  and  awful  hour 
may  it  be  given  to  our  noble  President  to  send 
to  Spain  a  warning  like  that  which  Cromwell 
sent  to  the  Pope,  when  his  band  was  red  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  “If  favor  be  not  shown  to 
the  people  of  God,  the  thunder  of  English  guns 
shall  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saiit  Angelo!’’ 

H.  M.  F. 

Our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  in  earnest 
to  report  itself  out  of  debt'at  the  approaching 
General  Assembly ;  and  the  month  of  April 
only  remains  for  action  on  the  part  of  pastors 
and  churches  in  this  great  matter.  Nothing 
would  so  cheer  and  inspirit  the  whole  Church 
as  the  announcement  at  Winona  that  every  claim 
had  been  met,  and  that  the  Board  starts  on  the 
new  year  unembarrassed  by  a  single  pecuniary 
obligation!  We  call  attention  to  “The  April 
Situation’’  as  elsewhere  presented  by  Secretary 
Brown  with  all  possible  brevity,  yet  evidently 
with  no  small  solicitude  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
showing  of  the  next  thirty  days! 


THE  BIGHT  OF  INTEBYEMTION. 

“A  man’s  house  is  his  castle,’’  is  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  proverb,  which  has  been  clothed  in  rhetoric, 
as  soft  and  beautiful  as  the  vines  on  the  castle 
walls:  “No  matter  how  humble  may  be  the 
cottage,  or  how  expoeed  to  the  elements;  the 
storms  of  heaven  may  beat  upon  it,  but  no  man 
eave  the  peasant  himself  can  enter  it!  Within 
those  walls  he  alone  is  master!’’ 

This  is  magnificent!  But  suppose  that  I  live 
at  the  next  door,  and  just  as  I  am  leaving  my 
house,  I  hear  shrieks  of  terror,  and  recognize 
the  voice  as  that  of  the  wife,  who  is  being  beaten 
by  her  brutal  husband,  and  may  be  killed  if  I 
do  cot  interfere  on  the  instant.  Shall  I  follow 
my  first  impulse  or  check  myself  by  saying, 
“After  all  it  is  his  house,  and  his  wife;  and  I 
must  be  careful  to  proceed  according  to  law!’’ 
So,  instead  of  rushing  to  save  the  poor  woman, 
I  put  on  my  coat  and  hat,  and  take  my  cane, 
and  walk  down  the  street  to  the  office  of  a  mag¬ 
istrate,  and  get  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  husband,  and  return  with  a  constable  to 
find  him  still  in  his  rage,  with  hie  wife  dead  at 
his  feet!  That  is  non  intervention  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  ! 

Now  let  us  take  an  illustration  on  a  larger 
scale.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
^Inquisition,  the  “Holy  Inquisition,’’  as  Charles 
he  Fifth  called  it,  when  on  hie  death  bed  be 
charged  his  eon  and  heir,  Philip  the  Second,  to 
protect  and  support  it ;  but  to  an  event  that  has 
come  to  pass  in  this  century.  Away  in  the  far 
East,  at  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean  is  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  Islands,  so  beautiful  that  they  seem  to 
be  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.  The  fairest  of 
all  is  the  Island  of  Scio,  which  was  colonized 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  So  mild  and 
quiet  have  the  people  been  that,  though  Greek  in 
race  and  language,  they  did  not  take  part  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  But  for  some  cause  the 
ferocious  Turks  would  make  it  a  monument  of 
their  hatred  of  Christians,  and  landing  an  army 
in  1822,  they  scattered  among  the  peaceful  villages, 
massacreing,  not  men  only,  but  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  I  f  some  of  the  younger  women  were  spared, 
it  was  for  a  fate  worse  than  death,  to  fill  the 
harems  of  their  Turkish  masters,  while  boys  were 
kept  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  In  two  months  23,000 
were  put  to  the  sword  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex ;  and  47,000  were  sold  into  slavery ; 
while  5,000  escaped  and  found  safety  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.  It  is  some  consolation  to  read 
that  two  months  after  the  massacre,  while  the 
Turkish  fieet  was  still  in  the  harbor,  Canaris 
attacked  it  with  fire  ships,  and  destroyed  the 
vessel  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  who  perished  in 
the  fiames.  But  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
island  bad  been  complete.  Before  the  massacre, 
Scio  had  nearly  104,000  Christian  inhabitants. 
By  the  end  of  August  it  was  reduced  to  2,000! 

Now,  would  it  have  been  an  unpardonable 
offence  if  the  English  fieet,  cruising  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  teeing  what  was  going  on  in 
Scio,  had  landed  her  gallant  tars,  and  restored 
order  and  peace  and  safety  ?  But  that  would 
have  been  intervention  ! 

The  story  of  that  tragedy  of  Scio  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  all  over  Europe,  but  all  the  Powers 
were  so  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Grand 
Turk— whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  appropri¬ 
ately  named  the  Grand  Assassin— that  they 
allowed  this  savage  war  to  go  on  for  five  years 
longer,  till  it  was  ended  by  another  “interven¬ 
tion,”  by  which  Turkey  was  put  beyond  the 
means  of  further  atrocities.  It  had  a  large  fieet 
collected  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  ready  for 
other  massacres,  that  might  be  ordered  from  old 
Stamboul.  But  by  this  time  the  Powers  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fieet  would  bear 
watching,  and  so  in  the  same  broad-armed  port 
were  also  gathered  the  fieets  of  England,  Franc  e 
and  Russia,  and  somehow  a  shot  was  fired, and  the 
battle  began,  and  when  it  was  over,  there  was 
no  longer  a  Turkish  fieet  to  go  up  and  down  in 
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the  Archipelafco  on  ita  errands  of  blood.  All 
Europe  rejoiced,  and  America  toa  But  grim 
old  Wellington  thought  it  “a  regretable  inci¬ 
dent.”  But  that  “interrention”  put  an  end  to 
the  maaaacrea  and  the  other  innumerable  borrora 
of  that  war,  and  aaaured  forever  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Greece.  If  “intervention”  benotalways 
strictly  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  may  it 
not  be  sometimes  according  to  the  higher  law 
of  justice  and  humanity  T  H.  M.  F. 

The  Mormon  propaganda  is  being  pushed  in 
Canada,  especially  Western  Ontario,  as  well  as 
here  in  the  East  and  South,  indeed,  in  all  the 
older  States.  The  people  chiefly  exposed  to 
Mormon  influence  are  those  just  outside  of  the 
churches.  The  Toronto  Presbyterian  Review 
says,  "We  gather  that  the  main  danger  lies  from 
a  lack  of  pastoral  interest  in  the  people.”  Re¬ 
plying  to  an  inquiry,  one  of  its  correspondents 
writes:  "There  are  many  people  who  are  never 
visited  by  ministers  or  church  workers,  and 
these  fall  an  easy  prey.”  Our  contemporary 
well  adds  that  "there  is  a  sad  story  in  these 
few  words.  ”  Sad  indeed  for  us  here  in  the 
States,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Joe 
Smith  and  his  now  threatening  host  of  mis¬ 
guided  followers  would  never  have  been  heard 
of,  had  our  ministers  and  people  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  or  a  little  more  ago,  ceased  to  regard  Joe’s 
visions  and  initiatory  proceedings,  as  merely  the 
most  absurd  and  amusing  of  impositions,  and 
taking  him  a  little  seriously  and  at  hie  own 
valuation,  inquired — it  might  have  been  judi¬ 
cially  or  otherwise — into  his  character  and 
doings,  and  especially,  there  and  then  looked  after 
the  people,  the  wives  and  children,  who  were 
being  led  astray,  through  their  credulity  and 
ignorance — had  this  proper  and  needful  work 
been  done  by  our  Home  Missionaries,  pastors 
and  intelligent  laymen  of  that  day — what  ia 
now  known  as  Mormonism  would  never  have 
had  its  rise,  to  say  nothing  of  its  present  threat¬ 
ening  progress,  among  us.  Alas,  that  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches  were  not  more  faithful  to  the 
exposed  of  their  flocks.  It  was  the  late  Dr. 
Horace  Elaton,  so  long  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Palmyra,  who  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  reiterate,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  just 
what  we  have  here  put  down.  The  practical 
question  is.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Church  of  to¬ 
day  to  redeem  the  mistakes  and  neglects  of  the 
fathers  7  And  no  other  Church  has  so  large 
a  responsibility  in  thin  thing,  as  our  own  I 

AN  ILLVSTKATBD  LBCTUBE. 

The  Story  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  John 
Wesley  is  the  subject  of  a  lecture  and  entertain¬ 
ment  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Metropolitan  Federation  of  Epworth  League  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Thursday,  April  seventh,  at  8 
P.  M.,  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe.  The  members  of 
The  Evangelist  Pilgrimage  of  three  years  ago 
will  recall  Mrs.  Monroe  and  her  interest  in  all 
the  Presbyterian  shrines  they  visited.  Her  ac 
count  of  the  famous  Methodist  divine  and  the 
leading  events  of  his  life,  will  be  illustrated  by 
etereopticon  views,  and  by  tableaux  in  which 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  will  appear  in 
the  costumes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
music  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Tallie 
Morgan.  _ 

The  Texas  Presbyterian  University  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  floating  entity;  that  is  to  say,  its  perma¬ 
nent  abiding  place  is  yet  uncertain,  and  will 
not  be  determined  until  1100,000  is  subscribed. 
When  that  sum  is  on  hand,  then  the  city  or  town 
offering  the  most  liberal  inducements  in  the  way 
of  land  and  buildings,  will  have  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Meantime,  President  W.  H.  Clagett 
ia  here  in  New  York  and  vicinity  and  is  able  to 
•nnounoe  additions  to  the  endowment  from  time 
V>  time — the  last  one,  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
coming  by  mail  March  19th — and  from  a  lady 
in  Texas  I  A  previous  contingent  subscription 
was  of  810,000. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

One  of  the  beet  and  moot  enduring  expressions 
of  a  people’s  attainment  and  quality  is  found  in 
ita  representative  buildings.  For  examples  of 
the  finest  taste  and  highest  beauty,  Americans 
are  no  longer  compelled  to  go  over  sea ;  they  can 
find  one  latest  achievement  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
rest  assured  that  the  edifice  of  our  new  "Con¬ 
gressional  Library”  is  one  of  the  world’s  noblest 
structures.  Its  treasures  of  beauty  and  ita 
wealth  of  books  are  open  to  the  whole  people ; 
and  it  is  the  pride  of  our  Congress  to  call  it  the 
property  of  the  nation.  Through  the  politeness 
of  our  Ohio  friend,  (jonereasman  North  way,  we 
were  shown  over  the  whole  building,  introduced 
to  its  finest  apartments,  given  entree  to  its  pri¬ 
vate  reading  rooms  ana  asaed  to  explore  the 
remotest  recesses  of  its  riches  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  main  reading  room,  under  the 
golden  dome,  of  which  Columbia’s  new  library 
bas  a  fair  copy,  the  veteran  prince  of  Librarians, 
Dr.  Spofford,  gave  us  greeting  in  behalf  of  our 
common  friend,  the  lamented  Schaff,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  methods  and  purposes  of  this  pride 
of  his  heart,  which  is  to  be  made  the  peer  of 
the  greatest  libraries  of  the  world. 

On  a  first  visit  one  is,  of  course,  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  with  an  inspection  of  the  splendid  edifice 
of  which  no  description  that  we  have  read  can 
give  anything  beyond  suggestion,  and  no  pic¬ 
tures  such  as  are  currently  printed  in  black  and 
white,  can  even  suggest  the  effects  of  color.  The 
main  staircase  has  no  match  in  this  country  for 
general  effect  and  few  in  any  part  of  the  world ; 
while  the  corridors  in  mosaic  are  gems  of  beauty. 
In  all  the  spaces  there  is  light  with  strength  and 
grace;  one  "walks  on  air”  and  finds  no  grandeur 
because  of  gloom.  The  collection  and  variety  of 
the  finishing  stones,  in  wainscoting,  mantels, 
pillars  and  capita  s  as  a  whole,  is  matched  only 
by  that  of  the  San  Martino  of  Naples ;  and  there 
is  just  enough  of  the  richest  and  rarest  woods  to 
give  relief  and  contrast.  The  reading-rooms  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  finer  than  the 
libraries  in  King’s  palaces;  the  nation ^thus  pays 
homage  to  itself  in  providing  regal  appointments 
for  its  official  dignities  And  even  if  the  great 
work  is  still  done  in  quiet,  only  a  "small  table 
and  a  solitary  man,”  and  the  great  business  is 
done  in  the  handsome  but  more  contracted  Com 
mittee  rooms  of  the  Capitol,  these  ample  apart 
ments  stand  as  an  ideal  of  reserved  resource  and 
show  to  all  men  how  much  the  nation  requires 
our  representatives  to  be  and  to  do  for  the  public 
welfare.  _ 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  McLean, 
D.D.,  last  week,  carried  sincere  sorrow  to  many 
hearts,  not  unmixed  with  surprise,  for  few  of 
his  friends  were  aware  of  hia  serious  illness. 
Dr.  McLean  was  a  pastor  in  Buffalo  until  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  called  to  this  city 
to  be  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  a  position  of  great  importance  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  with  earnestness  and  suc¬ 
cess.  The  warm  sympathies  of  very  many  will 
be  with  his  bereaved  wife,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  East'Orange, 
New  Jersey,  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow,  pastor,  pub¬ 
lish  a  neat  leaflet  of  four  pages,  containing  the 
"Notices  for  the  Week, ”  the  Morning  Church 
Service  and  that  of  the  Evening,  which  we 
notice  is  designated  as  a  "Praise  Service.”  The 
pastor  preaches  in  the  morning.  This  people 
holding  to  the  good  custom  of  meeting  at  10.30 
o’clock— which  might  well  be  the  time,  now  that 
the  mornings  are  long,  for  all  our  churches  I 
The  Evening,  as  the  program  indicates,  is 
largely  an  occasion  for  praise,  the  pastors 
giving  an  Address.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warren  is 
the  very  competent  Musical  Director.  Dr.  Lud  ■ 
low  ia  an  able  and  popular  preacher,  and  the 
Miaion  Avenue  Church,  as  it  is  called,  ia  very 
I  prosperous  and  full  to  overflowing  at  all  services. 


A  GOOD  WORK. 

Situated  in  the  central  part  of  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  in  'connection  with  the  Presbytery  of 
McClelland,  and  under  the  care  of  the  "Board 
of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  ”  there  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  which  was  established  by  the  Rev.  W.  R- 
Coles,  its  present  Manager,  in  1881.  From  a 
small  and  unpromising  beginning  in  a  little 
rented  cottage,  this  mission  has  grown  into  a 
large  healthy  plant  with  real  estate  worth  be¬ 
tween  812,000  and  815,000  which  is  secured  per¬ 
petually  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Northl  of 
which  it  is  a  part ;  a  well  organized  church,  a 
day  school,  with  a  boarding  department,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  training.  The  church  is  doing  good 
work.  It  has  already  raised  up  and  sent  to  col¬ 
lege  several  candidates  for  the  ministry,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  having  completed  the  collegiate 
and  seminary  courses,  have  been  ordained  and 
are  now  engaged  in  active  work.  An  eflBcient 
colored  minister  in  this  city,  a  graduate  from 
Union  '^Seminary  and  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York,  entered,  as  a  beginner,  the 
Immanuel  Mission  School  several  years  ago; 
there  he  was  trained  for  the  Freshman  class  in 
college,  made  a  profession  of  religion,  united  with 
the  church,  was  led  to  consider  it  his  duty  to 
prepare  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  was  so  guided 
and  directed  in  the  way  of  usefulness.  This  is 
a  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Immanuel 
Church — training  ministers.  In  the  day  school 
there  are  about  200  pupils,  a  number  of  whom 
are  boarders  who  came  from  distant  parts  of 
South  Carolina  and  other  States.  Six  teachers 
are  employed  in  this  school.  A  large  number  of 
Christian  teachers  have  been  trained  who  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  the  rural  districts* 
teaching  others  as  they  were  taught. 

We  have  seen  a  little  manual  containing  twelve 
pictures  which  illustrate  some  of  the  work  of 
this  mission.  In  it  we  see  the  small  rented  cot¬ 
tage  in  which  the  work  was  commenced  in  1881 ; 
the  first  building  owned  by  the  mission— reno¬ 
vated  and  used  as  a  home,  church  and  school 
until  1886;  the  church  edifice,  main  school  build- 
icg,  Derby  Hall — a  boarding  ball  of  thirty  five 
rooms — classes  in  sewing,  carpentry,  a  class  of 
graduates;  one  large  picture  showing  the  entire 
plant  as  it  appears  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  and  others  of  much  interest.  These 
pictures  are  instructive  and  inspiring  and  show 
that  bard  and  efficient  work  has  been  done. 
During  the  past  seventeen  years  a  number  of 
friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  have  made 
contributions  to  the  Immanuel  Mission,  but 
many  of  these  have  fallen  asleep.  Its  financial 
statement  for  1896  and  1897  shows  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  has  still  a  number  of  friends,  but,  with 
its  growth  and  prospect  of  usefulness,  it  neede 
more  friends  and  more  contributions.  It  i» 
quite  evident  that  Mr.  Coles  has  labored  bard 
and  made  many  sacrifices  for  the  cbcrch,  not 
only  in  strength,  health  and  labor,  but  in  money, 
for  we  learn  from  a  reliable  source  that  during^ 
the  past  sixteen  years  he  has  advanced  fully 
one  third  of  hie  small  salary  to  help  make  th» 
work  what  it  is.  Such  self-denial  is  unusual 
and  deserves  more  consideration  than  mere 
mention.  The  Immanuel  Mission  is  doing  good 
work  and  it  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  beet  people  in  Aiken.  Of  it  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Oehlerof  the  Southern  Church  (Aiken)  says: 
"This  will  certify  that  the  undersigned  has 
been  familiar  with  tbe  workings  of  the  Imman¬ 
uel  Presbyterian  Mission  for  the  past  ten  years. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  necessity,  and  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  too  highly  the  management  of  tbe  Rev.  W. 
R  Coles,  Superintendent.  Under  him  it  bs» 
been  a  noble  witness,  and  its  promise  is  very 
bright.”  This  mission  needs  money  and  it 
needs  it  now,  to  meet  urgent  demands  and  in¬ 
crease  its  usefulness,  and  it  not  only  needs  it 
but  it  deserves  it  and  its  self-sacrificing  founder 
should  be  encouraged.  In  our  opinion  money 
given  to  this  work  will  be  well  invested.  The 
address  is  Rev.  W.  R.  Coles,  Aiken,  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 


March  31,  1838. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


THE  HEAVENS  IN  APRIL. 

Spring  has  juat  begun  ;  not  with  the  first  of 
March,  which  is  an  arbitrary  date;  but  with 
the  20th  of  March,  on  which  date  the  eun  en¬ 
tered  the  constellation  Aries  and  the  astronomi 
cal  year  began.  This  is  the  vernal  equinox, 
giving  us  all  over  the  earth  days  and  nights  of 
equal  length,  the  same  to  be  repeated  the  23d  of 
September.  From  now  on,  the  north  pole  of 
the  earth,  which  for  six  months  has  pointed 
away  from  the  sun  will  point  more  and  more 
toward  it,  reaching  its  climax  on  June  21st. 
Six  months  of  night  now  set  in  at  the  south 
pole ;  six  months  of  day  at  the  north  pole.  The 
farther  north  we  go  the  longer  tlie  days  will  now 
become;  and  remaining  in  our  present  latitude 
the  length  of  the  day  will  become  fifteen  hours 
and  a  half  as  against  eight  hours  and  a  half  in 
winter.  This  means  not  only  many  more  hours 
of  sunshine,  but  alsoj^  higher  sun  and  more 
direct  and  powerful  rays,  all  resulting  in  a 
steady  accumulation  of  heat  which  holds  out 
even  two  or  three  months  after  the  days  have 
again  begun  to  shorten  and  the  eun  to  decline. 
Then  when  our  winter  again  sets  in,  the  south 
pole  will  be  turned  toward  the  sun  and  summer 
will  be  enjoyed  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Thus,  by  the  simple  arrangement  of  inclining 
the  earth’s  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  has  our 
wise  and  beneficent  Creator  made  it  possible  for 
“all  nations,  made  of  one  blood,  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth.’’  Our  brave  mission¬ 
aries,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  at  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  must  hail  with  joy  this  spring  season 
with  its  lengthening  days;  during  the  past 
winter  for  twenty  seven  days  the  eun  never  rose 
above  their  horizon ;  but  for  an  equal  time  in 
summer  be  will  be  above  the  horizon  and  shin¬ 
ing  day  and  night. 

We  may  all  bail  this  season  with  joy,  too;  if 
we  love  to  study  the  stare,  the  weather  is  now 
more  favorable;  superb  constellations  are  on 
exhibition ;  and  the  evenings  are  beginning  to 
be  made  brilliant  with  the  presence  of  both  of 
our  two  most  brilliant  planets.  As  if  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  our  being  so  long  without  any  visi¬ 
ble  evening  star,  Jupiter,  having  had  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sun  on  March  25tb,  may  readily 
be  seen  more  and  more  encroaching  upon  the 
evening  sky  from  the  east,  as  be  rises  earlier 
and  earlier  each  night;  and  Venus,  having 
pasend  the  sun  on  the  f  irtber  side  on  February 
l!5th,  has  been  ever  since  retiring  from  his 
beams,  and  may  amost  any  night  be  expected  in 
the  western  sky,  thereafter  more  and  more  en¬ 
croaching  from  the  west,  as  she  sets  later  and 
later  each  night.  Thie  means  that  these  two 
planets  are  approaching  each  other  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  heavens,  and  that  we  are 
to  have  the  great  pleasure  of  watching  their 
approach,  night  after  night,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  until,  on  the  18th  day 
of  August  they  meet  and  have  their  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  thie  will  be  like  what  we  saw  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sky  October  IHth  last;  this  time  it  will  be 
a  magnificent  evening  spectacle,  and  into  the 
midst  of  it,  two  or  three  days  later  the  new 
moon  will  be  thrown,  making  a  combination 
whose  advent  we  may  well  begin  to  see  in  prep¬ 
aration  even  now. 

This  is  a  splendid  time  to  look  at  Jupiter, 
and,  even  with  a  field  glass  or  strong  opera  glass, 
to  locate  four  of  his  five  moons;  the  fifth  is  so 
faint  that  its  discovery  was  made  only  a  few 
years  ago.  If  one  watch  Jupiter  for  even  an 
hour  or  two  he  will  discover  his  moons  changing 
their  positions  in  their  revolutions  about  the 
planet.  As  for  Venus,  when  she  appears,  she 
will  be  so  bright  as  to  require  no  glass  to 
enhance  her  beauty ;  with  a  glass  of  no  great 
power,  however,  her  phases  like  those  of  the 
moon,  can  be  made  out,  but  we  shall  have  to 
wait  till  September  to  get  the  finest  crescent 
effect.  Swift  little  Mercury,  having  passed  the 
eun  on  the  16tb  of  March,  overtook  Venus  ten 


days  later;  he  will  now  speed  to  his  eastern 
elongation  which  he  reaches  the  10th  of  April; 
this  will  afford  a  new  opportunity  to  see  this  shy 
little  fellow,  from  the  5th  to  the  15th,  just  after 
sunset,  being  a  good  time;  hurrying  back  toward 
the  eun  he  again  passes  Venus,  April  18th;  it  is 
possible  that  on  that  date,  or  the  day  before  or 
after,  both  Venus  and  Mercury  will  be  detected, 
shining  together  through  the  fading  light  of  the 
sun. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  attractiveness 
of  the  evening,  there  are  several  things  to  per¬ 
suade  one  to  rise  in  the  early  morning  and  see 
how  then  “the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God.’’  1.  Mars  can  be  seen  only  then,  rising 
at  about  3  o’clock  in  the  morning;  his  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  moon  occurs  on  the  17th;  Mars 
always  has  a  reddish  hue.  2.  Saturn  can  be 
seen  only  then,  rising  now  at  about  midnight; 
his  conjunction  with  the  moon  occurs  April 
10th;  but  be  would  better  be  viewed  when  the 
moon  is  not  so  near.  The  position  of  Saturn’s 
rings  is  now  such  as  to  afford  a  specially  good 
opportunity  to  witness  this  wonderful  phenom¬ 
enon  ;  just  before  daylight  he  can  be  seen  in  the 
southern  sky  in  the  constellation  Scorpio;  a 
glass  of  moderate  power  is  necessary ;  and  such 
a  glass  will  reveal  one  of  Saturn’s  eight  moons. 
What  a  tribute  to  the  Creator's  glory  is  the 
Saturnian  system  alone.  3.  There  is  a  comet 
on  view  in  the  morning  sky,  and  its  description 
leads  to  the  hope  that  it  may  be  discovered  even 
by  amateurs.  From  the  data  given  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  Observatory,  it  would  seem  that  just  now 
it  rises  at  about  3  o’clock  in  the  morning;  its 
location  is  about  ten  degrees  east  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  Dolphin,  commonly  known  as  Job’s 
Coffin,  and  perhaps  twenty  five  degrees  west  of 
Markab,  the  southwestern  siar  of  the  great 
Square  of  Pegasus;  the  comet’s  head  is  said  to 
be  strongly  condensed,  and  its  tail  to  extend 
about  ten  degrees  across  the  heavens.  This  is 
a  year  of  comets,  a  number  of  them  being  confi¬ 
dently  expected ;  but  several  are  overhead  in 
the  daytime,  and  therefore  will  elude  observa¬ 
tion.  If  the  one  whose  advent  has  just  been  an 
nounced  prove  to  be  easily  visible,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  repay  the  effort  of  an  early  rising  to  have 
the  privilege  of  viewing  it.  As  the  comet  has 
its  own  proper  motion,  the  above  description  of 
its  location  may  not  equally  apply  on  different 
mornings. 

A  few  of  the  constellations  not  hitherto  noticed 
ought  to  claim  attention  at  thie  time.  The  Ship 
Argo  can  be  only  partially  seen  in  this  country, 
since  it  sails  so  far  south.  The  bright  Naoe. 
in  the  row- lock,  which  appeared  for  a  few  hours 
each  night  in  early  March,  has  already  said 
its  farewell  till  another  year.  Cancer,  the 
Crab,  should  be  identified,  as  the  fourth  sign 
of  the  Zodiac.  In  January  this  constellation 
could  be  seen  in  the  eastern  sky  early  in  the 
evening;  now  it  is  at  the  meridian  by  dark. 
One  perfectly  clear  winter  evening,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  zero  and  the  air  quiet,  my 
eye  caught  sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  small 
cloud  or  faint  puff  of  smoke  passing  over  this 
constellation;  but  as  it  did  not  move  1  turned 
the  telescope  upon  it  and  found  it  in  an  instant 
converted  into  a  mass  of  blazing  suns.  It  is  an 
exhilarating  sensation  when  one  finds  himself 
suddenly  looking  in  upon  such  a  well  stocked 
alcove  of  God’s  stellar  library,  Leo  is  the  great 
constellation  of  the  month,  the  fifth  sign  of  the 
Zodiac.  It  is  marked’by  Kegulus,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  lion’s  breast,  forty  degrees 
southeast  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Regulus  is  the 
most  southerly  of  several  bright  stars  which  to¬ 
gether  form  a  sickle.  The  second  of  these  be¬ 
yond  Regulus  is  an  elegant  double  star,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  binary  systems  in  the  heav¬ 
ens;  near  Zozma,  in  the  lion’s  hack  is  another 
lovely  double  star;  and  near  the  hind  paws  is 
a  bright  nebula,  large,  and  of  spherical  form. 

Fbkdbbiok  Oampbbll. 


THE  EARLY  RIRPS. 

We  have  been  holding  speech  with  them  from 
the  window ;  they  call  aloud  to  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  March,  a  month  before  their  time;  one 
sang  into  the  open  church  window  at  Hastings 
last  Sunday  morning,  a  real  Hudson  River  war¬ 
bler.  Y'onder  on  the  fresh  sprung  green  is  a 
whole  colony  of  robins,  house  bunting  so  early; 
and  the  “Equinoctial’’  is  not  yeti  They  know; 
how  it  matters  not.  But  these  winged  creatures 
follow  the  sunshine;  they  can  fiy.  While  the 
slow  plodders  with  no  wings  of  faith  are  just  in 
time  for  the  blizzards. 

Who  can  explain  the  witchery  of  working  the 
soil  in  spring  ?  The  agricultural  sentiment  in  ail 
men  survives  every  sort  of  wreck.  This  pen  keeps 
time  to  the  spade  of  the  man  in  the  garden  ;  it 
is  a  singular  telepathy  that  brings  the  smell  of 
fresh  earth  out  of  the  inkstand.  It  is  our  spring 
sense  that  loves  the  earth  smell ;  for  there  are 
tiroes  when  it  affrights  us.  Ah,  how  sad  a  world 
and  a  man  made  of  dust  must  always  be  without 
the  sense  of  spring ! 

The  next  thinar  to  put  away  is  the  expectation 
of  frosts  and  storms.  Suppose  it  rains  to  mor¬ 
row,  does  that  darken  this  glory  that  fills  all  the 
soft  air  to  day  ?  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  night 
when  these  sporting  birds  will  curl  up  into  enow 
balls  on  the  thickest  evergreen  ;  but  if  you  could 
get  your  ear  to  them  then,  you  would  hear  their 
happy  heart  beats,  that  are  soege  in  the  blood; 
to-day  they  are  just  as  assuredly  blithe  as  though 
June  were  not  two  months  and  a  half  away. 
Surely  a  man  might  trust  the  birds  and  the  buds 
enough  not  to  worry.  And  a  sound  tree  can 
spare  a  few  buds  without  loss;  it  can  drop 
blossom  and  fruit  by  pinchings  and  pruninge 
with  great  gain.  When  your  grumbling  spirit 
or  neighbor  says:  “Ob,  we  shall  pay  for  it  I’’ 
silence  the  suggestion,  because  every  shaft  of 
sunshine  is  so  much  gain.  All  the  damage 
comes  from  losing  the  joy  of  to  day.  What  God 
sends  is  always  good;  it  is  our  spirit  that  makes 
it  evil. 

After  all  a  man  is  not  wiser  than  thece  early 
birds  or  that  busy,  happy  child  making  a  gar¬ 
den  and  seeing  hie  crops  grow  before  a  seed  is 
planted  The  splendor  of  the  child’s  faith  ta'ent 
is  that  it  is  just  as  unquestioning  as  the  bird 
delight.  With  precision  and  reserve  what  is  a 
man  better  ?  Who  meets  reverses  so  well  as  be 
who  comes  up  to  them  in  all  the  flush  and  force 
of  enjoyment!  These  natural  inspectors  by 
which  the  early  spring  and  the  warming  soil 
move  us  into  singing  with  the  birds,  are  roser 
voirs  of  power  if  we  know  their  use,  and  do  not 
mistake  their  meaning. 

There  is,  too,  a  splendid  r.ymbolism  of  our 
religion  as  the  spring-time  of  mankind.  It  is 
not  the  old  age  of  the  soul,  the  autumn  of  the 
heart,  with  winter  quarters  waiting  just  over 
the  line.  No,  its  Easter  lilies  are  perennial;  its 
appeal  is  to  that  element  in  us  which  recognizee 
immortality;  it  puts  us  in  possession  of  that 
which  we  feel  to  be  perpetually  increasing  good ; 
its  ideal  glory  is  that  of  the  morning  star,  liltj 
there  is  no  premature  dawning  ;  nor  is  there  a 
recessional  of  radiance;  for  the  zone  of  religion 
makes  the  day  grow  longer,  the  seasons  fairer 
always  and  even  at  midnight  there  is  a  sun  I 

We  have  long  since  ceased  to  think  of  heaven 
as  in  the  tropics;  a  lotus  land  where  it  is 
always  afternoon.  It  is  rather  a  land  where 
spring  has  come  up  suddenly,  like  this  sweet 
day,  out  of  the  chill  of  winter  and  a  spring  that 
is  as  we  have  sung  “everlasting.”  Old  philoso¬ 
phies  bad  cycles  and  spirals  that  filled  all  the 
hereafter.  The  “Swamis”  are  talking  of  them 
to  nineteenth  century  Christians  as  if  they  were 
something  to  be  desired.  Ihere  is  one  line  of 
Scripture  that  puts  them  all  into  the  shade;  it 
breaks  over  our  dead  like  this  breath  of  summer 
on  our  gardens;  our  spring  sense  catches  its  in 
effable  joy:  “They  shall  see  His  face  and  be 
forever  satisfied.”  _  - 
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A  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  LATCH-STRING. 

By  George  S.  Mott,  D.D. 

The  Evangelist  of  January  13th  contains  an 
article  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  in  which  are  sev¬ 
eral  significant  instances,  to  illustrate  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  his  theme,  “Keep  the  Latch  string 
Out.’’  The  subject  so  bears  upon  the  present 
state  of  doubt,  now  disturbing  many  serious 
minds,  that  it  were  well  not  to  let  this  article 
pass  away  without  further  notice. 

And  so  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  one  more 
testimony  to  those  which  Dr.  Burgees  has  pre¬ 
sented.  He  cites  the  following : 

“Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  ex  President  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  and  long  the  pastor  of  the  old  Unitarian 
Church  in  Portland,  in  an  article  in  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra,  most  earnestly  sets  forth  views 
that  are  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  purest 
orthodoxy,  in  it  he  says,  ‘the  New  Testament, 
with  its  doctrines  of  atonement,  of  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  roan  to  God,  does  no  violence  to  the 
highest  moral  sense ;  nor  does  it  conflict  with 
the  highest  idea  of  an  unchangeable  Creator, 
whose  will  and  purpose  are  our  only  measure 
and  rule  of  right.  .  .  .  The  Christian  religion 
is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable,  nor  incredible 
in  its  offers  of  forgiveness,  in  its  assurance  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  may  take  away  our  sins.  ’  ’’ 
Thomas  Hill.  D.D.,  LL.D,  for  a  few  years 
President  of  Harvard  University,  was  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed,  and  well  known  scholars 
and  educators  of  the  present  generation.  He 
was  one  of  the  keenest  mathematicians  of  his 
time.  Hie  attainments  were  varied.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Agassiz,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  expedition  to  South  America.  He 
was  a  Christian  poet,  and  wrote  several  hymns 
used  in  church  service.  His  style  of  English 
composition  was  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and 
pureness.  He  was  an  artist,  and  in  hie  last 
years  produced  several  creditable  paintings. 
And  all  these  high  acquirements  were  suffused 
with  such  sweetness  of  disposition,  as  made 
him  a  man  greatly  beloved. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  several  couversa- 
ticns  with  him,  under  peculiarly  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  one  of  them,  1  was  dwelling 
on  the  thought  that  I  believed,  had  more 
patience  and  wisdom  been  extended  to  those 
who  had  been  conspicuous  among  thq  heterodox, 
in  the  early  days  of  their  doubt,  they  would 
have  been  saved  to  orthodoxy.  I  noticed  as  I 
was  proceeding  along  that  line,  that  his  counte¬ 
nance  grew  mure  and  more  thoughtful.  And 
when  I  had  concluded  he  replied : 

“In  my  opinion  you  are  correct.  And  I  will 
now  give  you  my  own  experience.  My  parents, 
when  I  was  a  lad,  lived  in  a  small  New  England 
town.  They  were  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  But 
as  there  was  no  congregation  of  that  order  ac 
ceasible,  we  attended  the  Methodist  Church. 
When  yet  at  school,  I  came  under  deep  religious 
convictions,  and  believe  I  was  converted.  I 
wanted  to  join  a  church  and  be  in  Christian 
communion.  I  applied  to  the  Methodist  pastor 
o  be  received  into  bis  church.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  my  parents  were 
intelligent  and  firm  Unitarians  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  type.  He  therefore  questioned  me  closely 
upon  my  doctrinal  views.  I  bad  been  instructed 
in  the  belief  of  my  parents;  and  avowed  Jesus 
Christ  as  my  Saviour,  but  could  not  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Methodist  minister 
declined  to  receive  me  into  hie  church,  unless  I 
would  subscribe  to  their  standards.  After  a 
frequent  consideration  of  that  event,  as  the 
years  have  passed,  I  have  reached  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  Had  that  Methodist  pastor  been  less 
strict,  bad  he  made  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
education,  had  be  sought  to  develop  piety,  had 
he  led  my  thoughts  discreetly,  I  should  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  in  the  Methodist  ministry  to- day. 
I  should  have  been  a  quiet  pastor,  having  my 
difficulties  and  doubts  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  do  many  Trinitarians;  and  yet  not 


obtruding  my  misgivings  into  the  arena  of  con¬ 
troversy.’’ 

Dr.  Hill  grew  more  and  more  evangelical  in 
his  doctrinal  views.  His  prayers  and  sermons 
were  tender  with  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  Jesus ,  Christ.  Some  of  his 
hymns  have  breathed  the  deep  pathos  of  evangel¬ 
ical  thought 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  THE  .LIFE 
OF  TENNYSON. 

By  Rev.  Franklin  3.  Dwight. 

The  Memoir  of  Tennyson,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  in  two  handsomely  printed 
octavo  volumes,  which  has  been  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  books  of  the  present  season,  affords  a  fascin 
ating  study  from  various  points  of  view. 

But  what  has  impressed  me  most,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  these  pages,  is  the  sincerity 
and  the  strength  of  Tennyson’s  Christian  faith. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  biography  of  the 
author  of  “In  Memoriam’’  should  give  us  this 
picture  of  unshaken  confidence  in  God  and  in 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  suggestions  have  been  made  which 
would  discredit  Tennyson’s  Christian  faith,  and 
also  when  we  remember  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters  have  seemed  to  lose  in 
part  their  hold  upon  the  realities  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  world,  it  is  doubly  refreshing  to  find  that 
it  is  not  so  here.  The  greatest  poet  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  kept  bis  faith  strong  and  steadfast  to  the 
end.  The  jarring  influences  in  the  political  and 
social  world,  the  strain  of  severe  trials  in  hie 
personal  experience,  the  discoveries,  to  some 
minds  almost  startling,  of  modern  science — none 
of  these  things  could  move  him,  and  he  exempli¬ 
fied  in  his  life  and  writings  his  own  prayer: 

“  Let  the  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 

That  mind  and  soul  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.” 

Halllam  Tennyson,  the  eldest  and  only  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  the  poet,  is  a  worthy  heir  of  a  noble 
father,  and  these  beautiful  memorial  volumes, 
on  which  he  tells  us  that  he  has  worked  for  four 
years,  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  great  poet 
philosopher,  whose  teachings  they  do  much  to 
enforce  and  illustrate. 

Here  are  given  the  spiritual  histories  of  all 
the  great  poems.  The  chapter  on  “In  Memo¬ 
riam’’  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  certainly 
the  fullest  in  its  reference  to  religious  matters. 

“That  my  father  was  a  student  of  the  Bible,’’ 
says  Hallam  Tennyson,  “those  who  have  read 
‘In  Memoriam’  know.  He  also  eagerly  read 
all  notable  works  within  hie  reach,  relating  to 
the  Bible  and  traced  with  deep  interest  such 
fundamental  truths  as  underlie  the  great  relig¬ 
ions  of  the  world.  He  hoped  that  the  Bible 
would  be  more  and  more  studied  by  all  ranks  of 
people  and  expounded  simply  by  their  teachers; 
for  he  maintained  that  the  religion  of  a  people 
could  never  be  founded  on  mere  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  and  that  it  could  only  come  to  them  in  the 
simple,  noble  thoughts  and  facts  of  a  Scripture 
like  ours’’  (I.  p.  308). 

“Assuredly  religion  was  no  nebulous  abstrac¬ 
tion  for  him.  He  consistently  emphasized  his 
own  belief  in  what  he  called  the  Eternal  Truths ; 
in  an  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent  and  All-loving 
God,  who  has  revealed  Himself  through  the 
human  attribute  of  the  highest  self-sacrificing 
love;  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  he  asserted 
that  ‘Nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven,  ’ 
and  that  even  as  to  the  great  laws  which  are 
the  basis  of  science,  ‘We  have  but  faith,  we  can 
not  know.’  He  dreaded  the  dogmatism  of  sects 
and  rash  definitions  of  God.  ‘I  dare  hardly 
name  His  Name,’  be  would  say.  .  .  .  ‘But  take 
away  belief  in  the  self  conscious  personality  of 
God,’  he  said,  ‘and  you  take  away  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  world’  ’’  (I.  p.  311). 

His  view  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 


carried  with  it  the  truth  of  “man’s  consequent 
moral  obligations.’’  This  is  good  teaching  at 
the  present  time,  when  a  theory  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  fatalism  pervades  much  of  the  literature  of 
recent  fiction  and  is  being  unconsciously  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  who  do  not  realize  what  it 
means. 

“Take  away  the  sense  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,’’  he  would  say,  “and  men  sink  into  pes¬ 
simism  and  madness,’’  and  again,  quoting  a 
Greek  proverb,  “For  I  hold  nothing  so  clear  as 
this,  that  I  must  be  as  good  and  noble  as  a 
man  can  be’’  (I.  p.  317). 

He  took  little  interest  in  Theological  subtleties, 
but  his  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  religion 
seems  to  have  gained  strength  with  advancing 
years.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
natural  science  and  eagerly  read  Darwin’s  books 
when  they  first  appeared.  He  said  to  Darwin, 
“Your  theory  of  Evolution  does  not  make 
against  Christianity,’’  and  Darwin  answered, 
“No,  certainly  not.’’  Farther  on,  however, 
occurs  the  statement,  “My  father  for  one 
thought  that  although  evolution  in  a  modified 
form  was  partially  true,  some  of  Darwin’s  dis¬ 
ciples  had  drawn  unwarrantable  inferences  from 
the  theory,  and  had  arrogated  to  themselves  too 
much’’  (II.  p.  167). 

He  was  most  large  hearted  in  hie  religious 
sympatbiea  He  deplored  the  necessity  of  eects, 
but  be  bad  firm  convictions  concerning  religious 
truth,  both  as  toward  Ritualism  and  Rational¬ 
ism.  His  attitude  toward  the  ritualistic  view  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  shown  in  the  account  given 
by  his  son  of  a  service  held  at  Farringford,  a 
few  months  before  the  poet’s  death.  “On  June 
2yth,  (1892,)  the  Rector  of  Freshwater,  Dr. 
Merriman,  administered  the  sacrament  to  us  all 
in  my  father’s  study.  The  service  was  very 
solemn.  Before  he  partook  of  the  communion 
he  quoted  hie  own  words,  put  into  Cranmer’s 
mouth : 

“It  is  but  a  communion  not  a  mass: 

No  sacrifice,  but  allfe-gl\1ng  feast,” 

impressing  upon  the  Rector  that  he  could  not 
partake  of  it  at  all  unless  administered  in  that 
sense  (II.  p.  412).  He  belonged  emphatically 
to  the  Broad  Church,  sympathizing  with  the 
views  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Phillips  Brooks.  Of 
the  American  Bishop  the  Memoir  contains  this 
interesting  mention  :  “The  more  my  father  saw 
of  him  the  more  he  reverenced  bis  cheerful 
Christianity,  his  bard  work  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  his  common- sense  criticism  of  men 
and  public  affairs.’’  Yet  notwithstanding  his 
great  liberality,  Tennyson  was  very  careful  not  to 
unsettle  the  faith  of  others,  whose  spiritual  sense 
was  more  limited  than  his  own.  Dr.  Martineau 
writes  to  Hallam  Tennyson,  “I  was  aware  that 
my  last  book,  (‘The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Rel  g- 
ion’)  did  not  meet  with  your  father's  approval.’’ 
And  after  some  defence  of  his  course  in  publish¬ 
ing  this  rationalistic  work.  Dr.  Martineau  adds, 
“I  cannot  see  that  we  are  entrusted  with  any 
right  of  suppression,  when  once  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  of  a  truth  not  yet  within  others  reach.’’ 
The  comment  on  this  remark  is  significant, 
“Dr.  Martineau’s  last  book  seemed  to  my  father 
to  be  founded  on  doubts  rather  than  on  profound 
convictions’’  (II.  p.  172  note). 

Tennyson  was  always  a  warm  friend  of  the 
people  and  believed  that  “Socialist  agitations 
should  be  met.  ...  by  an  increased  energy  and 
sympathy  among  those  who  belonged  to  the 
different  forms  of  Christianity’’  (1.  p.  185). 

A  distinctly  Christian  optimism  seemed  to  be 
an  important  part  of  his  creed,  and  be  often 
quoted  the  remark  of  Dean  Stanley’s,  “So  far 
from  being  effete  Christianity  is  as  yet  unde¬ 
veloped. ’’  He  was  a  true  patriot  and  believed, 
like  Charles  Kingsley,  that  the  spread  of  Brit¬ 
ish  influence  was  for  the  good  of  the  world.  He 
was  sometimes  accused  of  loving  war.  “The 
truth  is,’’  says  bis  faithful  biographer,  “that 
although  he  advocated  the  war  of  defence  and 
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of  liberty,  and  often  said,  ‘Peace  at  all  price 
implies  war  at  all  cost,  ’  no  one  loathed  war  more 
than  be  did,  or  looked  forward  more  passionately 
to  the 

“  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

When  the  earth  at  last  should  be  one. 

Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  isles." 

Tennyson  did  not  believe  in  ethical  culture 
without  Christian  faith,  but  said,  “Evil  must 
come  upon  us  headlong,  if  morality  tries  to  get 
on  without  religion.”  fle  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  extreme  school  of  realistic  art,  and 
said  of  Zola,  “he  shows  the  evils  of  the  world 
without  the  ideal.  Hie  art  becomes  monstrous 
therefore,  because  he  does  not  practice  selection. 
In  the  noblest  genius  there  is  need  of  self- 
restraint.”  And  at  another  time  he  said, 
“There  is  hardly  any  crime  greater  than  for  a 
man  to  propagate  crime  by  bis  written  words” 
(II.  p.  400). 

There  is  no  posing  for  effect,  there  are  no 
dramatic  situations  in  this  grandly  simple  life. 
He  recognized  his  vocation  as  a  'poet  from  the 
beginning  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  strove  to  do 
his  very  best.  He  scorned  the  cry,  “Art  for 
art’s  sake,”  and  said  it  should  rather  be,  “Art 
for  man’s  sake.  ”  He  fairly  revelled  in  existence. 
When  a  very  young  man  he  wrote  the  lines,  first 
published  in  this  Memoir, 

“  1  thank  Thee  Ood  that  Thou  hast  made  me  live, 

I  reck  not  for  the  sorrow  or  the  strife. 

Only  one  Joy  I  know,  the  joy  of  life.” 

And  near  the  end  of  his  long  life  he  wrote, 
“What  matters  anything  in  this  world  without 
full  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of 
love.”  After  reading  a  letter  from  a  friend,  full 
of  expressions  of  admiration  and  esteem,  he  said, 
“I  don’t  know  what  I  have  done  to  make  people 
feel  like  that  towards  me,  except  that  I  have 
always  kept  my  faith  in  Immortality.”  And 
yet  this  strong  and  simple  faith  was  no  mere 
formal  acceptance  of  traditional  forirulae.  Hie 
ever  active  mind  had  perceived  the  difficulties 
which  must  always  meet  the  spirit  of  man  in 
reaching  out  after  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal. 
“It  is  hard  to  believe  in  Qod,  ”  he  said,  “but  it 
is  harder  not  to  believe.  I  believe  in  God  not 
from  what  I  see  in  nature,  but  from  what  I  find 
in  man”  (II.  p.  374). 

There  was  “no  moaning  of  the  bar”  when  be 
“put  out  to  sea,”  but  he  answered  the  “one 
clear  call”  with  quiet  submission,  and  “as  he 
was  passing  away,”  says  the  simple  narrative  of 
his  son,  “I  spoke  over  him  his  own  prayer,  ‘Qod 
accept  him  I  Christ  recceive  him  I’  because  I 
knew  that  he  would  have  wished  it.” 


LESTKK  A.  BODINE. 

Inasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  our  Father  in 
heaven  to  remove  from  our  school  our  esteemed 
Christian  brother,  Lester  A.  Bodine,  only  son 
of  Elder  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  Bodine,  and  as  he 
had  been  a  life-long  member  of  the  school  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  since  his  eleventh  year  of 
age,  always  showing  himself  to  be  an  agreeable, 
useful,  helpful,  consistent  Christian  : 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved. 

That  we  recognize  his  worth  and  helpfulness; 
that  we  hereby  give  expression  to  the  deep  sense 
of  our  great  loss  at  his  early  demise ; 

That  we  extend  to  his  parents  our  sincere 
Christian  sympathy  in  this  their  great  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  commend  them  to  Him  who  said, 
“When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will 
be  with  thee;” 

That  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  records 
of  the  school. 

That  they  be  sent  to  The  Evangelist  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and,  the  Bee,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  bereaved  parents. 

(jommittee,  George  A.  Bollee,  Elder;  Wesley 
W.  Cole,  Pastor ;  Charles  Burns,  Teacher. 

CnARaNoa,  N.  T.,  March  1, 1898. 

Young  Bodine  died  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  University 
of  that  city.  His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Clarence,  on  February  13th, 
at  the  usual  hour  of  service,  the  pastor  preach¬ 
ing  and  conducting  the  services. 


THE  ISLAND  ON  WHICH  DREVFUS  IS 
IMPRISONED. 

In  these  days  we  seem  to  have  a  succession  of 
horrors;  one  following  after  another,  till  the 
whole  world  seems  to  be  full  of  mieery,  tribula¬ 
tion,  mourning  and  woe.  Just  now  our  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  Cuba.  But  only  a  few  weeks 
since  it  was  fixed  upon  Pa<  is,  where  Zola  wae 
undergoing  a  trial  for  having  made  a  bold  de¬ 
fence  of  Dreyfus,  who  bad  been  condemned  to 
an  exile  more  horrible  than  death,  for  the  crime 
— or  pretended  crime— of  having  divulged  secrets 
of  the  French  War  office  to  the  representatives  of 
other  powers,  but  of  which  he  stoutly  proteeted 
that  he  wae  not  guilty— and  of  which  nearly  all 
of  the  world  outside  of  France  believe  that  be 
wae  not  guilty.  The  real  criminal,  it  is  believed 
has  escaped,  and  is  now  lionized  by  tbe  people 
of  Paris,  while  Dreyfus  who,  we  believe,  is  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  is  doomed  to  a  living  death  in  a 
prison  on  a  rock  in  the  sea.  A  friend  baa  sent 
us  a  description,  written  by  Mr.  John  Munro,  of 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  which  is  one  of  tbe 
darkest  pictures  of  human  cruelty  ever  drawn  : 

The  trial  of  M.  Zola  and  tbe  agitation  on  be 
half  of  Captain  Dreyfus  have  made  tbe  Salut 
Islands,  where  the  latter  is  confined,  a  house¬ 
hold  word,  and  as  I  once  bad  tbe  rare  privilege 
of  visiting  that  notorious  penitentiary  whose 
secret  is  so  well  guarded,  my  experience  may 
interest  your  readers.  I  gather  from  French 
sources  that  the  establishment  has  not  changed 
much  since  I  saw  it.  Tbe  lies  du  Salut  are 
three  small  rocky  islands,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  main  land  and  thirty  miles  north  west  of 
Cayenne,  the  capital  of  French  Guiana.  They 
were  known  asthe“Ilesdu  Diable”  until  the  year 
1763,  when  thousands  of  French  emigrants,  en¬ 
ticed  by  fiattering  promises  to  tbe  tropical 
jungles  of  the  neighboring  coast  of  Korou,  were 
dying  of  pestilence  and  fever,  and  a  remnant 
saved  their  lives  by  crossing  to  the  islands. 
Formerly  overgrown  to  the  waterside  they  are 
now  bare  volcanic  rocks  devoid  of  vegetation 
except  a  few  cocoanut  palms,  mangoes,  weeds, 
and  bushes.  They  form  one  of  the  principal 
convict  stations  of  the  colony,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  ^  find  a  more  secure  place.  The  larg¬ 
est  island.  He  Royals,  is  tbe  chief  settlement, 
and  on  one  of  its  twin  hillocks  are  planted  the 
barracks  of  the  soldiery,  the  quarters  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  residence  of  tbe  commandant, 
while  tbe  other  is  surmounted  by  the  vast 
prisons  of  the  convicts,  tbe  almost  equally  big 
hospital  for  the  sick,  tbe  Roman  Catho'ic  chapel, 
and  tbe  house  of  the  chaplains.  In  the  hollow 
between  tbe  hills  an  embattled  wall  defends  the 
sleeping  soldiers  from  surprise,  and  indeed  the 
whole  island  is  a  fortress.  He  Joseph,  the  next 
in  point  of  size,  has  only  a  few  cabins  on  the 
summit  for  maniacs  and  convalescents,  and  the 
He  du  Diable,  which  preserves  tbe  original  name 
of  tbe  group,  is  a  mere  shoal  of  rock,  sand,  and 
gravel,  nearly  a  mile  from  tbe  others,  and  swept 
by  all  the  storms  of  the  sea.  It  is  here  that  poor 
Captain  Dreyfus  is  condemned  to  play  the  part 
of  Crusoe — the  Crusoe  of  infamy. 

Soon  after  our  ship  had  anchored  off  tbe  He 
Royale  some  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  chief 
doctor  of  the  hospital  came  out  in  a  small  boat, 
manned  by  four  convicts,  who  were  separated 
from  the  officers  by  an  erect  iron  grating,  and 
were  guarded  by  a  soldier  armed  with  a  loaded 
rifle.  The  dress  of  'the  convicts  was  a  flannel 
blouse,  open  at  the  breast,  cotton  pantaloons, 
and  a  coarse  palm  hat  with  a  very  wide  brim  to 
keep  off  the  sun. 

The  islands  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  siege, 
but  our  guests  invited  us  to  pay  them  a  visit, 
and  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  started  for 


the  jetty  of  the  He  Royale.  It  was  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  green  foliage  of  the  palms  glit¬ 
tered  brightly  in  tbe  watery  sunshine  as  we 
approached  the  island.  The  only  inhabitant  we 
could  see  was  a  clayey-looking  Arab  convict 
squatted  on  a  rock  by  the  shore,  fishing;  but 
wben  we  landed  a  few  soldiers  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  were  mere  youths,  clad  in  blue 
tunics  and  white  trousers,  and  we  could  not  help 
remarking  their  listless,  forlorn,  and  even  sickly 
air.  Tbe  climate  is  fatal  to  them,  and  the  longer 
they  serve  the  greater  is  the  mortality  among 
them. 

Being  Sunday,  tbe  convicts  were  nearly  all 
indoors,  but  we  saw  a  party  of  them  mustering  to 
go  to  chapel.  There  are  over  a  thousand  prisoners 
on  these  small  islands,  and  they  are  chiefly  from 
the  mother  country  [France],  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Saigon,  and  Pondicherry.  When  be  sets  foot  in 
Guiana  the  man  becomes  a  machine,  subject  to 
a  strict  discipline  and  severe  penalties.  If  he  is 
refractory  he  is  chained  like  a  dog;  if  he  is 
violent  he  may  be  shot.  He  is  known  by  his 
number,  which  is  painted  over  his  sleeping 
hammock  and  stamped  on  his  clothes.  A  coarse 
sack,  hung  on  a  nail  over  hie  bed,  contains  all  his 
worldly  goods.  He  rises  at  5  A.M.,  and  after  a 
morsel  of  bread  with  soup  joins  the  muster  in 
the  prison  yard.  From  6  to  10  he  works ;  making 
boots,  clothes,  or  furniture,  if  he  can  ;  or  “navy- 
ing”  and  loading  ships  with  fuel  or  water,  for  the 
islands  are  a  depot  to  the  other  penitentiaries  of 
the  colony.  At  10.30  he  gets  a  dejeuner  of  soup, 
bread,  salt  beef,  or  fresh  beef  all  tbe  way  from 
Para  in  Brazil.  During  the  heat  of  noon  be  is 
free  to  enjoy  a  siesta  indoors,  or  make  a  little 
pocket  money  to  sweeten  his  lot  by  carving 
cocoanuts,  threading  seeds  or  shells  into  brace¬ 
lets,  and  plaiting  mats.  From  2  to  6  P.M.  he 
resumes  his  work,  and  then  dines  on  the  same 
fare  as  before. 

After  dinner  he  is  free  until  eight  o’clock, 
wben  he  is  called  into  quarters,  which  are 
brightly  lit  for  safety;  or  if  it  be  a  fine 
moonlight  night  he  is  allowed  to  chat  and  sing 
with  bis  companions  in  the  prison-yard  until  ten 
or  eleven.  A  little  wine  or  beer  is  allowed  him 
daily,'  but  no  tobacco,  and  it  ig  only  through  the 
vessels  which  come  to  the  depot  that  be  can 
luxuriate  in  a  clandestine  cigarette.  Thus  day 
after  day  the  monotonous  years  glide  by.  It  is 
not  a  bard  life  in  itself,  and  a  dreamer  might 
relish  it  for  a  year  or  two,  but  for  always  ?  That 
is  quite  another  matter.  Think  of  the  ener¬ 
vating  climate,  and  the  end.  They  have  no  room 
to  spare  for  a  graveyard  on  the  island.  The 
cemetery  of  the  convict  is  the  sea,  and  his  tomb 
the  ravening  maw  of  a  shark.  The  islands  are 
literally  beleaguered  with  these  horrid  monsters. 
All  day  schools  of  them  circled  round  and  round 
our  ship,  stealthy  and  catlike,  seeking  what  they 
might  devour,  and  at  night  they  gleamed  enor¬ 
mous  in  the  phosphorescent  water.  When  a  con¬ 
vict  dies  his  body  is  placed  in  a  coffin,  one  that 
serves  for  them  all,  and  rowed  a  little  distance 
from  tbe  shore,  where  it  is  flung  to  the  sharks, 
which  gather  at  tbe  tolling  of  the  chapel  bell 
and  follow  the  funeral  boat  like  a  pack  of  fam¬ 
ished  wolves. 

After  we  bad  learned  these  particulars  about 
the  life  of  tbe  “forcats”  the  good  doctor  took  us 
round  the  hospital,  which  was  filled  with  pa¬ 
tients.  The  Fievre  du  pay$,  a  kind  of  intermit¬ 
tent  fever,  elephantiasis,  cholera,  and,  above  all, 
tropical  anemia,  or  “white  blood,”  are  the 
prevalent  diseases.  The  anemia  generally  attacks 
white  subjects  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
the  country,  and  a  speedy  return  to  colder  climes 
is  the  only  means  of  saving  the  patient.  Bince 
that  is  tbe  case,  we  need  hardly  say  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  a  poor  convict  stricken  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  We  walked  through  long  wards  full  of 
these  unfortunate  men :  some  propped  up  in  a 
fixed  attitude,  others  stretched  out  rigid  and 
motionless  upon  their  trundle  beds,  ghastly  pale, 
with  black  staring  eyes,  whose  intelligence  alone 
betokened  life— life  bound  in  death.  The  quiet, 
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cleaDlineas,  and  comfort  of  the  wards  was  patent 
to  UB  all.  The  nursing  ie  in  the  hands-  of  some 
kind  Sisters  of  Charity  who  have  voluntarily 
exiled  themselves  from  Europe  to  undertake  this 
truly  Christian  work. 

On  leaving  the  hospital  we  crossed  to  the  He 
Joseph.  The  prisons  here  were  simply  a  row  of 
narrow  stone  cells  with  plastered  walls,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  a  single  inmate.  All  the  light 
and  air  entered  by  the  open  door.  A  wooden 
bench,  covered  with  a  blanket,  was  the  only 
furniture;  a  chunk  of  coarse  bread  and  a  cala¬ 
bash  the  only  fare.  All  the  madmen  were  fet¬ 
tered  round  both  ankles  and  chained  to  the 
walls.  In  the  first  cell  lay  a  confirmed  idiot— an 
Arab— hie  eyes  half-closed  and  besieged  with 
flies,  hie  feet  swollen  and  suppurating  with 
chegoes,  a  tropical  insect  which  pierces  the  flesh 
and  breeds  under  the  nails.  There  was  no  sign 
of  animation  or  even  of  intelligence  about  the 
man.  fie  did  not  seem  to  notice  our  presence 
The  attendant  gave  him  a  kick  to  stir  him  up 
that  we  might  see  him  better,  and  said,  ‘‘The 
sooner  he  dies  the  better."  In  the  next  cell  lay 
a  low-browed  man,  transported  for  murder,  fie 
was  half-naked,  with  heavy  irons  on  his  bare 
ankles,  fie  was  reading,  and  never  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  book  nor  moved  a  muscle  to  speak 
or  show  that  he  knew  we  were  looking  on.  The 
book  was  an  old  torn  copy  of  the  Bible,  fie, 
too.  received  a  slap  like  an  animal  when  it  is 
made  to  stand  up.  fie  told  us  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  had  been  condemned  for  life. 
The  doctor  then  examined  an  open  sore  on  his 
shoulder — it  was  another  insect  ravage— and  he 
relapsed  into  his  old  attitude  of  insensibility  to 
all  around  him.  The  hot  sunlight  poured  in 
through  the  narrow  doorway,  and  neither  sound 
nor  breath  of  air  tempered  the  tropical  heat. 
In  a  third  cell  was  a  poor  murder  maniac,  with 
wild  yet  melancholy  eyes,  fie  was  growing 
grey,  but  still  was  tall  and  powerful,  and  was 
rigorously  chained  for  the  sight  of  his  own  spe¬ 
cies  maddened  him.  In  other  cells  were  a 
French  convict  in  irons  for  stealing  cocoanuts 
on  the  island,  a  Kabyle  from  Algeria,  a  coolie 
from  Pondicherry,  who  seemed  quite  harmless, 
and  a  little  old  man  with  a  childlike  smile,  who 
told  us  that  he  was  very  sick.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  had  covered  the  walls  of  their  cells 
with  sketches  in  charcoal,  emblems,  and  scraps 
of  the  Koran. 

As  we  left  these  saddening  sights  a  strange 
procession  of  convicts  wound  up  the  rocky  path 
in  single  file  under  the  blazing  sun.  The  last  of 
this  band  riveted  our  attention.  Under  the  wide 
brim  of  bis  palmetto  hat,  his  jet  black  hair  fell 
in  wavy  ringlets  on  his  shoulders.  His  features 
were  small,  nervous,  and  refined ;  hie  complexion 
pale  and  bloodless.  His  countenance  wore  a  set¬ 
tled  expression  of  deep  seriousneess  and  woe. 
Bound  his  bare  neck,  which  was  burned  to  a 
fiery  red  by  the  sun,  a  little  brass  crucifix  hung 
from  a  leather  thong,  fie  walked  with  slow  and 
measured  step,  his  hands  folded  in  front,  and 
his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground.  When  he  came  up 
we  stopped  and  spoke  to  him.  He  answered  us 
in  a  soft  and  resigned  tone,  but  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness,  never  altering  the  serious  and  settled 
look  of  hie  face.  ‘‘I  am,"  said  he.  ‘‘a  superior 
being  sent  to  teach  mankind ;  but  I  have  b^en 
persecuted  by  the  Jesuits.  They  have  disem 
bowelled  me;  they  have  turned  my  blood  to 
water ;  they  have  crucified  me.  But  they  cannot 
kill  me.  My  inspirations  keep  me  alive.  The 
sun  has  burnt  into  my  breast,  and  tried  to  scorch 
my  heart;  but  I  will  not  give  way  to  nature." 
‘‘Who  are  you  ?"  we  inquired.  ‘‘I  am  more 
than  Christ."  So  we  left  him  standing  motion¬ 
less  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  parched  earth, 
apparently  in  a  kind  of  trance. 

From  He  Joseph  one  can  see  the  He  du  Diable, 
broiling  under  the  equatorial  sun,  and  to  day  the 
figure  of  its  solitary  captive  may  be  distinguished 
by  his  white  dress  from  the  warders  who 


‘‘shadow"  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  lives  in 
a  small  wooden  cabin  built  for  him  beside  the 
quarters  of  his  guards,  who  are  relieved  every 
four  hours  in  the  day  time.  From  sunrise  to 
sunset  he  ie  free  to  wajk  about  his  rock,  but 
they  never  leave  him  out  of  sight,  and  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  speak  to  him  on  any  pretext.  At  night 
he  sleepe^in  a  cell  with  an  armed  sentry  at  the 
door.  Acccording  to  M.  Qaston  Calmette,  his 
very  gaolers  curse  their  lot,  and  one  of  them  has 
gone  wrong  in  his  mind.  Dreyfus  is  provided 
with  food,  wine,  cigars,  and  other  luxuries  at 
his  own  expense,  fie  is  allowed  to  rsad  and 
write,  but  all  his  letters  are  examined  by  the 
authorities.  He  tried  to  make  a  little  garden, 
but  nothing  would  grow  in  the  arid  soil.  He 
smokes  and  reads  much,  eats  and  drinks  little, 
takes  long  walks  and  sleeps  well ;  but  the  un 
natural  life  has  made  him  an  old  man.*^  His  hair 
ie  white,  his  complexion  salloiv,  his  form  bent, 
and  his  step  infirm.  No  wonder  I  His  only 
scene  is  the  muddy  ocean,  thej  adjacent  islands 
and  their  prisons,  the  distant  forest  of  the 
Korou,  with  here  and  there  a  sullen  mound 
rising  above  it  like  a  rain  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
His  only  prospect  is  a  lingering  death  in  life, 
and  then — the  sharks  !  He  protests  his  inno¬ 
cence,  but  however  innocent  a  man  may  be,  it  is 
not  easy  to  bear  up  against  a  fate  like  this,  and 
in  such  a  deadly  climate. 


TOO-SWEEPING  CONCLUSIONS.  AND  TOO 
INCLUSIVE  CONDEMNATIONS. 

By  Edward  P.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Ph.  D. 

Vergil’s  dictum,  ‘‘Ab  uno  disce  omnee, " 
(Prom  one  judge  all),  may  or  may  not  be  a  safe 
rule  to  follow.  All  depends  upon  wbethtr,  or 
not,  the  ‘‘one"  is  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  rest. 
The  one,  (and  the  case  is  not  different  if  there 
happen  to  be  two  or  three,  instead  of  only  one, ) 
may  be  an  exceptional  instance,  or  an  extreme, 
rather  than  a  fair,  average  specimen.  In  that 
case  any  inference  drawn  is  liable  to  be  very 
amiss,  if  not  also  very  unjust. 

There  is  a  disposition  to-day  among  some  of 
the  brethren  who  are  easily  alarmed,  to  regard 
certain  recent  events  and  utterances  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  grave  state  of  affairs,  and  of  a  growing, 
threatening  evil  in  our  beloved  church. 

Because  a  prominent  evangelist,  (who  was  in 
the  Reformed  Church  before  he  was  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  a  Congregational ist  even  while  he 
was  a  Presbyterian,)  has  connected  himself  with 
the  Unitarians:  because  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  most  honored  family  name  has  felt  it  his  duty 
to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian  body  because 
not  able  fully  to  assent  to  the  Confession  of 
FaitH:  and  because  a  Professor  in  a  widely 
known  Theological  Seminary  has  published  in 
a  historical  book,  intended  for  scholars,  certain 
peculiar  views  as  to  bow  far  Christ  intended  the 
Lord’s  Supper  to  have  a  Paschal,  as  well  as  a 
Memorial,  significance;  these  brethren  see  ‘‘an 
incipient  neo-Unitarianism"  hiding  itself  within 
our  church,  and,  alarmed  thereat,  demand  ^that 
rigorous  methods  be  adopted  to  extirpate  the  evil. 

Further,  while  this  is  not  said  in  so  many 
words,  the  hardly  concealed  inference  is  that 
this  is  the  outcome  of  the  growing  ‘‘liberal" 
element  in  the  church,  implying  that  those  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  ‘‘liberal  move¬ 
ment"  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
these  views,  and  themselves  (however  uncon 
sciously)  drifting  into  ‘‘New  Theology,"  if  not 
even  ‘‘neo-Unitarianism.” 

Such  conclusions  are  far  too  sweeping ;  such 
condemnations  are  unwarrantably  too  inclusive. 
Would  any  of  these  brethren  admit  that  Mr. 
Mills,  ‘‘may  rightly  be  accounted  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  typical  figure"  of  the  whole  Pres 
byterian  ministry  ?  No  more,  then,  may  they 
regard  these  as  ‘‘representative’’  or  ‘‘typical’’ 
of  those  in  the  church  who  six  years  ago  recorded 
themselves  as  favoring  Revision  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  or  even  of  those  who  signed,  or  to-day 


sympathize  with,  the  Protests  of  1893.  It  is 
not  true  in  any  sense  (as  ie  sometimes  implied, 
if  not  asserted, )  that  we  have  in  these  cases  to¬ 
day  the  legitimate  ‘‘outcome"  of  the  disposition 
of  some  to  be  tolerant  of  extreme  views,  and  to 
stretch  to  the  farthest  that  liberty  of  differences 
in  opinion  which  may  be  allowed  within  the 
church.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  these  ‘‘spo¬ 
radic,  exceptional  phenomena"  may  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  a  wide  spreading  disease.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  entertain  even  a  suspicion 
that  such  men  as  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  S. 
J.  Niccolls,  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris,  (not  to  mention 
an  hundred  others, )  hold  to  views  that  practi¬ 
cally  agree  with,  or  even  tend  towards,  a  destruc¬ 
tive  rationalism,  or  impugning  either  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New.  It  is  not  justice  to 
imply  that,  so  called,  ‘‘liberal’’  views  ‘‘lead  on 
naturally  to  the  errancy  of  Christ,  and  finally  to 
the  rejection  of  all  supernatural  religion,"  or 
even  that  a  tendency  in  that  direction  ie  to  be 
suspected  and  feared. 

If  one  will  study  with  care  the  Protests  of 
1893,  he  will  find  that  they  were  based  on 
grounds  of  church  polity,  rather  than  of  the¬ 
ology,  and  that  the  brethren  who  signed  them 
did  so,  not  as  expressing  any  necessary  sympathy 
with  the  particular  views  adjudged  and  con¬ 
demned,  nor  as  necessarily  objecting  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  as  a  doctrine, 
but  rather  to  what  seemed  ‘‘acts  of  doubtful 
constitutionality"  and  an  ‘‘imposing  of  this 
new  interpretation  of  our  Standards  up'^n  the 
church." 

Probably  the  Cleveland  Declaration  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1893,  will  be  accepted  as  authoritative, 
for  it  was  really  the  ‘‘official"  statement  of  the 
views  of  what  was  then,  and  presumptively  still 
is,  the  minority  in  our  church.  It  eays,  ‘‘We 
believe  that  our  church  is  broad  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  in  its  communion  and  in  its  ministry  all 
forms  and  schools  of  reverent  scholarship  which 
accept  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  of  our 
common  faith,  acknowledging  the  Lord  Jeeus 
as  Divine  Master  and  Saviour,  and  the  Bible  as 
the  only  infalliole  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 

The  ‘‘necessary  articles  of  our  common  faith" 
are  Historic  Calvinism.  ‘‘Acknowledging  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  Divine  Master  and  Faviour, ’’ 
must  exclude  neo-Unitarianism,  and  holding  the 
Bible  as  the  only  ‘‘infallible  rule"  is  not  adopt¬ 
ing  New  Theology.  What  the  Church  shall  do 
with  occasional,  ‘‘sporadic  and  exceptional" 
cases  must  be  determined  each  by  iteelf;  but  no 
one  in  the  Church,  who  ie  genuinely  Presby¬ 
terian,  be  he  ‘‘liberal”  or  ‘‘conservative,”  would 
have  the  Church  ‘‘leavened  or  broadened  to  such 
a  latitude"  (or  longitude)  ‘‘that  practically  any 
man  can  teach  what  he  will,  and  yet  remain  in 
good  standing  so  long  as  it  pleases  him  to  do 
sc."  Prom  every  such  inference,  suspicion  or 
conclusion,  ‘‘Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 


A  l>ESEKVRI>  TRIKI’TK. 

From  a  belated  copy  of  The  Newark  Evening 
News,  we  learn  that  a  testimonial  by  the  Alumni 
of  the  Newark  Academy,  was  given  to  our  friend. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Farrand,  its  Principal  since  1875,  and 
a  teacher  for  almost  fifty  years.  The  occasion 
was  an  event  in  the  history  of  that  ancient 
school  worthy  of  memory  and  honorable  alike  to 
the  men  of  mark  and  prominence  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  its  exceptional  advantages  and  to  the  man 
who  hav  made  it  now  one  of  the  foremost  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  the  land.  The  addressee  by  Mr. 
Laban  Dennis  and  Judge  McCarter  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  the  great  assembly  and  ranked 
Dr.  Farrand  not  improperly  alongside  of  such 
a  great  educator  of  boys  as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
The  reply  of  Dr.  Farrand  was  becomingly  mod¬ 
est,  giving  credit  to  others  for  the  late  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  and  especially  to  his  son.  Mr. 
Wilson  Farrand  who  has  been  his  right  hand  in 
recent  years.  All  which  shows  that  the  tribute 
was  well  bestowed  and  makes  us  twice  glad  to 
give  it  our  hearty  approval. 


Much  31,  1898. 
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Buddhism  and  its  Christian  Ckitios.  By  Dr. 
Paul  CaruB.  Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Chicago:  $1.25. 

This  little  volume  may  be  highly  recommended 
to  the  student  of  Buddhism.  Its  contents  are, 
The  Origin  of  Buddhism,  The  Philosophy  of 
Buddhism,  The  Psychological  Problem,  The 
Basic  Concepts  of  Buddhism,  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  Christian  Critics  of  Buddhism, 
Conclusion.  There  are  only  310  pages  in  all,  and 
that  indicates  a  concise  discussion  contined  to 
fundamental  points.  Fur  one  who  is  already  in¬ 
formed  in  part  it  is  an  admirable  resume,  though 
not  the  book  for  a  beginner.  The  reader  should 
be  versed  also  in  things  philosophical,  for  it 
takes  much  for  granted. 

Dr.  Cams  is  a  devoted  believer  in  the  system 
which  he  expounds,  and  the  book  is  all  the  better 
for  that.  We  much  prefer  to  study  any  system 
as  set  forth  by  one  who  holds  it.  It  is  the 
thorough  sympathy  of  Dr.  Carus  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  his  real  identihcation  with  it,  that  gives 
the  book  its  value.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  gives 
us  historical  Buddhism,  perhaps  no  one  can  do 
that.  Indeed  who  can  give  us  in  a  brief  resume 
historical  Christianity  ?  But  Dr.  Carus  gives 
us  philosophical  Buddhism,  and  its  value,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him  is  its  anticipation  of  modern 
positivism.  It  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  Dr.  Carus’s  explana¬ 
tion  is  brief,  clear,  without  concealment,  and 
with  just  that  exposition  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  Buddhism  which  is 
needed  to  make  the  reader  see  the  main  points. 
We  should  write,  perhaps,  popular  Christianity, 
for  Dr.  Carus  thinks  his  own  teaching  the  true 
Christianity,  as  it  is  the  true  Buddhism,  and 
perhaps  as  many  Christians  would  agree  with 
his  notion  of  Christianity  as  Buddhists  with  his 
notion  of  Buddhism.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  good 
expositor,  and  his  view  of  the  Indian  faith  has 
strong  points  to  recommend  it.  We  should  differ 
touching  some  details,  but  it  is  more  profitable 
to  Bummanre  his  views. 

Buddhism  is  enlightenment.  Not  merely  in¬ 
tellectual  enlightenment,  but  spiritual.  This 
enlightenment  dawns  slowly  upon  the  West 
through  the  labors  of  the  philosophers  and  psy¬ 
chologists.  Were  we  to  recommend  a  course 
preparatory  for  it,  we  should  say.  Study  the 
Kritik  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  then  when  that 
is  mastered  go  on  with  Auguste  Comte,  and 
then  continue  with  the  modern  apostles  of  “psy 
chology  without  a  soul,”  Herbert,  Pechner, 
Weber,  Wundt,  Ribot,  etc.,  to  take  our  author’s 
own  list.  Then  being  enlightened  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  no  being  we  can  call  the  soul,  no 
distinct  entity  but  a  combination  of  sensations, 
impulses  and  motor  ideas.  These  are  the  man. 
Just  as  there  is  no  watch  apart  from  the  aggre¬ 
gation  of  the  parts  just  as  springs,  wheels,  etc. 
do  not  belong  to  the  watch  but  are  the  watch, 
so  these  ideas,  sensations  and  the  rest  are  not  of 
the  soul,  but  are  the  soul ;  as  likewise,  when  one 
takes  the  watch  apart  there  remains  no  watch 
but  only  wheels  and  springs  so  when  this  com¬ 
bination  of  ideas  and  feelings  ceases  the  soul 
ceases  also,  and  nothing  remains  save  the  elemen¬ 
tal  ”mind  stuff,”  from  which  all  combinations 
in  the  course  of  nature  are  formed.  There  is, 
then,  no  personal  immortality,  but  only  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  influence.  The  good  and  the  evil 
that  a  man  is,  does  both  live  after  him  and  only 
what  we  call  his  personality,  his  individual 
hopes  and  fears  and  memoaies  and  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  are  interred  with  hie  bones.  As  there  is, 
then,  no  being  which  we  can  name  the  soul,  so 
there  is  no  being  we  can  call  God.  There  may 
be  grades  of  spiritual  existences,  but  there  can 
be  no  true  God.  Ultimately  the  universe  is 
formed  out  of  mind  stuff  which  evolves  eternally 
according  to  unchanging  law.  It  is  law,  there¬ 


fore,  which  abides  and  all  the  rest  passes  away. 
This,  then,  is  the  tirst  stage  in  enlightenment. 
This  is,  we  ma>  think,  purely  philosophical, 
and  intellectual.  But  so  considered  it  would 
not  be  the  true  Buddhist  enlightenment.  For 
that,  seeing  this  truth  acquiesces  in  it  for  self 
as  for  the  universe,  and  thus  renounces  self  with 
a  complete  and  utter  renunciation.  This  carries 
us  into  the  domain  of  eth  cs,  and  shows  that 
self-discipline  culminating  in  self  renunciation 
is  more  important  than  philosophic  discernment. 

Let  us  illustrate.  It  is  a  question,  with  some, 
who  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation,  Newton 
or  Hooke.  Suppose  now  that  the  final  decision 
should  be  Hooke,  what  difference  would  it  make  ? 
Absolately  none.  Only  one  name,  a  bare  collec 
tion  of  letters,  would  be  substituted  for  another. 
We  should  have  the  law,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
of  moment.  All  the  personal  qualities  of  both 
men  are  absolutely  gone,  and  are  now  of  abso¬ 
lutely  no  importance,  only  the  work  remaining 
and  that  equally  whether  we  call  it  Hooke’s  or 
Newton’s  law.  All  the  joys,  hopes,  sorrows, 
pains  of  life  are  gone  for  both,  leaving  not  a 
wrack  behind,  and  only  the  effects  of  their  lives 
remain.  Now  apply  the  same  thing  to  myself. 
I  see  that  all  my  personal  feelings  and  ideas, 
every  pain  as  every  joy  passes  away.  Nothing 
remains  but  the  result  of  my  conduct.  Nothing 
then  is  of  value  but  conduct.  It  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  what  my  surroundinge  or  my  lot  may  be, 
but  only  what  the  net  result  of  my  conduct  shall 
be.  Conduct  is  the  whole  of  life. 

Now  the  man  who  has  thus  attained,  who  is 
thus  enlightened,  is  in  Nirvana.  This  absolute 
identiflcation  of  one’s  self  with  truth  is  immor¬ 
tality,  that  is  the  truth  that  does  not  pass  away, 
and  as  my  true  self  is  the  truth  that  too  does 
not  pass  away.  CoDBciouBne8!>,  memory,  and  all 
the  rest  pass  away,  but  not  the  eternal  law.  At 
my  death,  then,  nothing  remains  except  this 
law.  But  before  death  having  renounced  all 
that  is  called  self  except  this  law,  I  am  above 
all  vicissitudes.  I  am  in  perfect  peace,  a  peace 
the  world  can  never  give  and  never  take  away. 
For  just  as  I  perceive  that  the  individual  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  Newton  are  now  nothing  but  only 
the  eternal  truth  manifested  through  him  avails, 
so  do  I  perceive  that  my  own  experiences  are 
nothing,  and  for  me,  too,  only  the  eternal  truth 
abides.  Accepting  that,  I  have  absolutely  re¬ 
nounced  self  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.  I 
neither  desire  joy,  nor  fear  sorrow,  and  I  can  be 
elated  by  no  success  and  disappointed  by  no  mis¬ 
fortune.  My  one  joy  is  in  the  law,  and  that 
abides  forever. 

This,  then,  is  the  Gospel  according  to  Buddha 
as  expounded  by  Dr.  Carus.  And  this,  too,  is 
his  idea  of  true  Christianity,  or  at  leait  the 
Christianity  that  is  to  be,  for  “our  Church 
Christianity  can  only  become  a  scientiflcally  true 
and  logically  sound  religion  of  cosmic  and  uni 
versal  significance  by  being  transformed  into 
that  Buddhism  which  Professor  (Monier)  Wil¬ 
liams  refuses  to  consider  a  religion  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  ’  ’ 

Many  points  suggest  themselves  at  once,  but 
this  review  is  already  too  long.  Clear  at  least 
is  it,  that  this  is  a  religion,  if  it  be  a  religion 
at  all,  for  the  select  philosophic  few.  The  many 
will  never  be  thus  intellectually  enlightened. 
The  many  in  Buddhist  lands  do  not  hold  this 
faith  as  thus  set  forth  at  all.  They  for  the  most 
part  affirm  what  it  denies  'and  deny  what  it 
affirms.  And  so  it  has  begotten  a  vast  system 
that  the  Japanese  call  ho  hen,  pious  parables  and 
legends  for  the  multitudes.  Indeed,  under  this 
scheme  of  philosophy  for  the  few  and  pious 
frauds  for  the  many,  truth  itseP  has  seemed  to 
dissolve  and  the  eternal  law  to  be  as  changing 
and  transitory  as  the  soul  of  man  itself.  And 
no  wonder,  since  law  in  this  sense  is  not  the 
creator  but  the  creature  of  man’s  mind,  and 
adapting  the  word  of  Feuerbach,  we  may  say, 
“An  honest,  eternal  law  is  the  noblest  work  of 
inaa.” 


And  Anally,  the  orthodox  Buddhists  teach 
that  no  one,  at  least  in  these  days,  attains.  The 
power  is  lost.  No  one  truly  conquers  self. 
None  is  enlightened.  All  attainment  belongs  to 
milleniums  past.  In  some  unknown  age  to 
come,  another  Buddha  will  appear  and  then  once 
more  men  shall  know  what  it  is  to  conquer  self. 
Keeping  Dr.  Carus’s  exposition  in  mind,  and  re¬ 
membering  what  this  victory  over  self  really 
means,  we  shall  surely  think  (hat  the  Buddhist 
millenium  is  no  neater  at  hand  in  America  than 
in  Japan. 

Annotations  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
THE  Divine.  By  Revere  F.  Weidner,  D,  D,, 
LL.D.  Lutheran  Commentary.  Volume 
XII.  New  York :  Christian  Literature  Com¬ 
pany.  1898.  $1.50. 

The  series  of  New  Testament  Commentaries 
known  as  the  “Lutheran”  is  nearing  completion. 
The  present  volume  is  the  last  in  number, 
though  one  or  two  more  remain  to  be  published. 
The  plan  in  all  the  volumes  has  been  uniform 
and  the  typography  in  each  is  well  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  reader  and  to  enable  him 
in  the  shortest  time  to  find  the  material  pre¬ 
sented.  The  passage  or  words  u^on  which  par 
ticular  comment  is  made,  are  printed  in  full 
faced  type,  which  catches  the  eye  at  once.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  page  is  pleasing,  the 
type  large  and  the  paper  and  press- wcrk  excellent. 

The  present  volume  was  in  some  way  the  most 
difficult  of  the  whole  series  to  write.  The  author 
admits  that  the  Revelation  is  probably  the  least 
read  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  Cbris- 
tians  think  it  unintelligible,  and  others  do  nut 
And  in  it  the  food  which  nourishes  the  spiritual 
life.  Recent  theories  with  regard  to  its  com 
posite  character  have  not  increased  its  hold  upon 
readers  as  a  book  of  devotion.  But  Dr.  Weidner 
is  not  an  adherent  of  these  views,.  He  has  tried 
to  steer  clear,  also,  of  all  theorizing;  having  at 
tempted,  rather,  to  present  a  plain  exposition 
of  the  words  as  they  stand.  Doubtless  this  was 
the  safe  course  to  pursue,  but  it  is  not  one  calcu 
lated  to  gain  adherents  from  those  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  theory.  The  views  of  the  critic 
would  doubtless  color  bis  verdict,  as  they  will 
determine  the  decision  of  the  reader;  hence  the 
only  course  left  to  us  is  to  tell  what  the  author 
professes  to  do  and  leave  the  Anal  decision  in 
the  hands  of  the  reader. 

Industrial  Freedom.  By  David  Macgregor 
Means.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50. 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  present  social  and 
political  condition  is  found  in  the  tendency  to 
one  sided  opinion  and  action.  It  is  a  positive 
duty  binding  upon  legislator,  citizen  and  every 
student  of  civic  affairs  to  know  both  sides  of  the 
vital  questions  now  being  discussed.  This  was 
President  Lincoln’s  invariable  habit,  and  he 
was  thus  saved  from  making  enormous  mistakes 
in  critical  times.  If  those  who  are  enamored  of 
socialistic  ideals  and  measures  would  read  such 
books  as  this  by  Mr.  Means,  it  would  conduce 
directly  to  clearness  and  justness  of  thought 
upon  many  important  points.  While  stating 
with  strength  and  sympathy  the  evils  endured 
by  the  masses,  the  author  is  convinced  that 
most  of  the  drastic  remedies  proposed  would  re¬ 
sult  in  still  worse  evils.  The  book  is  distinctly 
anti  socialistic.  It  holds  that  every  step  in  the 
direction  of  enforced  socialism  is  a  step  back¬ 
ward,  and  that  the  growth  of  this  tendency  is 
the  greatest  danger  that  threatens  the  future  of 
the  Republic.  The  principle  points  in  dispute 
are  examined  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  manner. 

So  much  ground  is  traversed  that  the  draft  on 
the  reader’s  intelligence  is  not  small.  Yet  the 
argument  can  be  readily  followed,  and  the  facts 
and  principles  hers  succinctly  stated  should  be 
considered  by  all  who  pretend  to  any  interest  in 
the  subject.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  work  is 
to  show  that  the  laborer’s  industrial  freedom 
and  permanent  welfare  are  better  secured  under 
the  preaeot  status  than  they  would  be  ifsocialia- 
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tic  Bchemea  oow  urged  were  carried  out.  Even 
corporations  and  trusts  are  held  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  benefit  to  the  masses.  Improvement  in 
their  condition  will  be  best  secured  by  the 
gradual  working  of  natural  forces.  The  working 
classes  will  most  surely  foster  their  own  interests 
by  striving  for  the  interest  of  all.  Their  wel 
fare  is  bound  up  with  that  of  their  employers 
and  of  the  capitalist  clasa  Anything  like  con¬ 
fiscation  of  capital  defeats  its  own  object  and 
injures  the  wage  earner.  In  a  brief  introduc 
tion,  the  veteran  publicist,  David  A.  Weils, 
commends  the  book  to  all  who  are  concerned  for 
the  future  of  our  country. 

The  Age  of  Cbablemaqne  (Charles  the  Great). 

By  Charles  L.  Wella  Ph.O.  New  York: 

Christian  Literature  Company.  1898.  t2. 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  devoted 
to  “Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History,”  though  it 
IS  seventh  in  the  order  of  publication.  It  is 
well  printed  and  a  pleasure  to  the  eye.  So  far 
as  the  accessories  of  the  printer’s  art  are  con 
cerned,  every  requiremeat  of  the  reader  has  been 
met.  A  copious  index  adds  to  the  availability 
of  the  book  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  student  are  due  to  author  and  pub 
lisher  for  making  the  story  of  the  life  of  Charle¬ 
magne  thus  accessible. 

But  the  history  here  presented  is  more  than 
that  of  a  man  :  it  is  also  more  than  that  of  a 
period  measured  by  a  human  life.  It  is  rather 
the  history  of  a  dynasty,  of  an  age.  Charlemagne 
stands  as  the  consummation  of  a  long  line  of 
effort.  To  understand  the  whole  evolution  one 
must  go  back  and  trace  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  West  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
history  of  the  Frankish  nation.  The  barbarians 
threatened  to  destroy  all  culture,  and  it  was  the 
function  of  the  Franks  to  stand  as  bulwarks 
against  threatening  desolation  and  destruction. 
All  that  was  conserved  they  preserved,  and  in 
doing  this  they  not  only  aided  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  Christianity,  but  they  did  that 
which  made  the  subsequent  emergence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities  possible,  and,  more  remotely 
but  not  less  truly,  they  were  the  people  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  times. 

Professor  Wells  has  understood  the  importance 
of  his  task,  and  be  has  discharged  it  in  such 
conscientious  and  scholarly  fashion  that  bis  book 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature. 

Ueder  the  Cuban  Flag,  or  The  Cacique’s 

Treasure.  By  Fred  A.  Ober.  Illustrated 

by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  Estes  and  Lauriat. 

Boston. 

A  showy  and  taking  book  just  now,  which 
boys  and  men  will  read  as  a  help  to  understand 
the  method  of  warfare  in  Cuba’s  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  a  stimulant  to  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  Cuban  patriots.  Gomez  and  Maceo  appear 
in  the  story  and  the  death  of  Maceo  is  shown  in 
its  tragic  horror  as  a  deed  of  treachery.  The 
scenery  of  Cuba  is  presented  with  fidelity  and 
intelligence  and  the  destruction  of  a  plantation 
is  given  in  vivid  picture,  so  as  to  make  us  see 
the  ruin  that  overspreads  the  fair  face  of  the 
fatal  island.  “Filibustering”  as  a  means  of 
supply  for  the  insurgent  forces,  comes  clearly 
before  us  and  enlists  our  sympathies  as  if  it 
were  the  most  humane  of  undertakings  and  the 
splendid  fastnesses  in  which  the  Cubans  are  en¬ 
trenched  invite  our  scrutiny  and  delight  our 
senses.  The  discovery  of  the  hidden  treasure 
and  the  episode  in  which  the  aboriginal  remnant 
of  the  people  is  discovered  and  ruled  over  by 
their  queen  of  a  day  is  very  cleverly  and  amus¬ 
ingly  handled.  The  author’s  invention  of  inci¬ 
dent  is  better  than  his  discovery  of  character. 
It  is  getting  rather  stair  to  have  a  harmless 
idiot  under  the  title  of  professor,  who,  like  a 

ack  in  the  box,  can  be  sprung  upon  you  at  any 
unexpected  moment ;  and  to  put  all  the  slang 
and  shrewdness  of  the  universal  Yankee  nation 
into  one  who  is  called  “doctor,”  because  he  has 
a  “giant  forceps”  in  his  jack-knife  pocket  and 
pulls  a  tooth  at  a  crisis,  is  just  a  little  too  much 


for  ordinary  patience  after  the  reams  of  such 
beings  and  doings  that  have  been  printed. 

There  has  been  a  study  of  Central  American 
archaeology,  and  the  touches  upon  it  show  that 
the  author  might  do  better  work  if  be  dropped 
the  present  altogether  and  wrote  a  story  out  of 
that  wonderful  and  mysterious  past.  To  make 
this  greatly  prized  material  a  pendant  to  a  story 
of  the  present  war,  is  as  incongruous  as  digging 
up  antiques  by  a  chance  “syndicate,”  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  to  a  museum  for  the  creation  of  a 
filibuster  fund.  But  then,  the  book-maker 
knows  his  trade  and  we  are  only  a  humble  critic. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Andree'ii  assistants  in  the  preparation,  equip 
ment  and  departure  of  his  Balloon  in  search  of 
the  North  Pole,  have  published  with  over  fifty 
illustrations,  their  several  journals,  making  an 
attractive  book  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  all 
the  more  interesting  because  it  carries  on  the 
experimental,  and  finally  the  successful  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Dane’s  Island,  and  gives  U3  the  last  view 
of  the  air  ship  as  she  skims  the  unknown  and 
vanishes  in  the  Arctic  sky.  Mr.  Henri  Lacham- 
bre  tells  of  the  making  of  the  machine  and  of 
the  first  trip  to  the  North,  which  bafiling  winds 
prevented  from  being  a  success.  We  got  a  per¬ 
fect  view  of  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
the  balloon ;  and  were  introducced  to  the  brave 
man  and  bis  companions  in  the  adventure.  And 
Mr.  Alexis  Macburon  tells  the  story  of  the  start 
and  the  gliding  away  into  space  of  the  three 
who  will  be  forever  remembered,  even  if  they 
are  never  beard  from.  If  they  return,  great 
honors  await  them.  There  have  been  many 
ships  that  sailed  the  sea  to  come  back  no  more; 
but  this  is  the  first  ship  that  in  mid  air  set  nut 
to  explore  the  trackless  “realms  of  the  boreal 
pole.”  The  poetry  and  the  pathos  of  the  event 
will  grow  as  the  years  go  on.  God  speed  the 
ship  and  save  the  sailors  I  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  81.50.) 

The  sub-title  of  Frank  Samuel  Child’s  A 
Colonial  Witch,  “Being  a  Study  of  the  Black 
Art  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,”  is  somewhat 
misleading,  for  although  a  witch  so-called,  oc¬ 
cupies  a  foremost  position  in  the  book,  the  bit 
of  a  love  story  woven  through  it  with  the 
glimpses  of  early  Colonial  life  give  a  lighter  and 
more  pleasing  character  than  its  sombre  title 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  A  good  deal  of  space, 
however,  is  given  to  the  portrayal  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  doings  of  the  alleged  witch,  which  if  not 
exhaustive  or  entirely  adequate,  is  quite  sufiBcient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  reader.  Dr.  Child  does 
not  pretend  to  explain  the  characteristics  he 
describee,  and  has  nut  loaded  bis  pages  with 
theories,  but  having  a  story  to  tell  he  does  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present  scarcely  a  dull  page. 
There  are  many  pleasing  and  even  touching  pas 
sages,  the  character  of  the  minister  is  well  de¬ 
lineated,  and  several  important  historical  points 
are  well  brought  out,  making  the  volume  both 
instructive  and  entertaining.  (Baker  and  Tay¬ 
lor  Company,  New  York.  81.25. ) 

Young  Blood,  by  E.  W.  Hornung,  who  has 
seen  the  life  of  cities  and  the  wilds,  is  a  town 
tale  but  with  no  lack  of  incident  and  intensity. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  “Gordon  Lowndes”  a 
character  which  Dickens  would  respect  and 
Thackeray  chuckle  quietly  over.  The  sanguine 
and  entirely  unscrupulous  promoter  of  limited 
liability  companies,  who  sticks  at  nothing,  brow¬ 
beats  the  town  and  permits  murder,  yet  has  some 
“sweetness  and  light”  that  commends  him  to 
your  consideration  and  regard,  is  a  person  whose 
antics  evoke  a  nervous  shiver  of  interest  that  is 
quite  absorbing  and  comes  to  high  comedy  and 
almost  tragic  stress  at  times.  The  daughter  of 
course,  is  the  heroine  and  plays  her  rather  sub¬ 
dued  part  with  much  womanliness  of  feeling 
and  some  ekill.  while  the  remarkable  experience 
of  “Harry  Ringrose,  ”  which  take  the  place  of  a 
University  course,  in  preparing  him  for  •  suc¬ 


cess  in  literary  work,  is  probably  so  allied  to 
real  experiences  of  men  of  his  class  of  “begin¬ 
ners  on  the  press,  ’  ’  that  many  a  man  who  has 
“come  to  his  own,”  will  be  reminded  of  the 
cost  of  conquest,  and  some  who  are  in  the  fight 
will  take  courage  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
81.25. ) 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication  at 
Richmond,  have  printed  several  of  the  principal 
Addresses  delivered  at  the  Tennessee  Exposition 
on  “Presbyterian  Day,”  October  28tb,  1897, 
under  the  appropriate  title.  Pioneer  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Tennessee.  The  occasion  was  a 
notable  one,  the  spacious  auditorium  on  the  Ex¬ 
position  grounds  being  used  for  the  gathering  and 
crowded  with  enthusiastic  Presbyterians.  For 
four  solid  hours  the  speech-making  continued, 
and  the  history  detailed  was  noble  and  inspiring, 
setting  forth  as  it  did  the  splendid  service  of  the 
early  Presbyterian  settlers  of  that  State  during 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  later  under 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  The  Hon.  C.  W. 
Heiskell  recited  the  devotion  of  pastors  and  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  patriot  cause,  when  at  its  'extremity, 
in  eloquent  terms.  Following  his  Address, 
comes  that  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Bachman,  D.D.,  on 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  a  famous  preacher, 
scholar  and  educator,  who  “rode  into  that 
wilderness  a  young  man  in  1779,”  having  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Princeton  under  Witherspoon  four  years 
before.  The  third  paper  is  on  “Presbyterian¬ 
ism  and  Education,”  by  Professor  Walter  W. 
Moore,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia 
Like  the  preceding,  the  address  is  eulogistic  in 
tenor,  but  withal  well  buttressed  with  quota 
tions  from  accepted  history.  Addresses  were  also 
given  on  this  great  occasion  by  Dr.  John  Hall 
and  Dr.  John  S.  McIntosh,  but  these  are  not 
published,  their  authors  apparently  reserving 
them  for  further  use.  The  volume  is  a  small 
octavo  of  eighty-three  pages,  the  paper  and 
letter  press  of  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
We  can  hardly  say  as  much  for  the  binding,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  stiff  and  heavy  to  a  degree  (60 
cents. )  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

“All  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print”  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  motto  chosen  for  one  of  our  daily  papers 
which  it  would  be  well  for  all  journals  to  adopt, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  see  that  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Weesels  heads  bis  new  “Weekly  Newspaper  for 
Young  People  and  Busy  Men  and  Women,” 
with  the  assurance  that  “Nothing  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  youth  will  be  admitted  to  the 
columns  of  The  Universe."  Parents  and  young 
people  alike  have  given  such  a  warm  welcome  to 
“The  Great  Round  World,”  which  this  little 
magazine  very  closely  resembles,  that  it  proves 
the  desire  for  periodicals  in  which  can  be  found 
a  condensed  weekly  summary  of  the  current 
new&  This  important  feature  of  “The  Uni¬ 
verse”  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  paper  and 
is  conducted  by  Mrs  G.  H.  Roeenfeld.  A  sec 
tion  on  “Easy  Science”  is  under  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Commerford  Martin,  and  Miss  Mary 
A.  Latbbury  conducts  a  Department  of  Paint¬ 
ings  ard  Sculptures.  'Jbere  is  a  small  “Book 
Shelf,”  an  “Editor’s  Chair,”  and  a  place  for 
“Letters  and  Replies,”  and  numerous  illustra 
tions.  The  whole  is  printed  on  yellow  tinted 
paper  specially  recommended  as  good  for  the 
eyes,  thus  the  publisher  has  done  his  beet  to 
make  the  little  paper  both  attractive  and  useful, 
and  we  are  not  eurprieed  that  be  has  found  an 
immediate  demand  for  it. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  iseued  this  mofntb  simultaneously  by  T. 
and  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  and  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons  in  this  country,  is  a  work  of  great 
importance,  covering  the  Language.  Literature 
and  contents,  with  the  Biblical  Theology  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Old 
Testament  .Apocrypha;  and  embodying  the  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  thought  and  research  The  work 
when  completed  will  fill  four  octavo  volumes  of 
900  pages  each  and  will  have  many  maps  and 
illustrations.  Dr.  James  Hastings.  M.A.,  D.D. 
of  the  Expository  Times,  is  the  editor-in  chief, 
assisted  by  John  A  Selbie,  M.A.  The  proofs 
have  been  read  by  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson. 
Canon  Driver,  and  Professor  H.  B.  Swete  and 
the  list  of  contributors  comprise  all  the  beat 
known  specialists  in  modern  theological  work. 
It  will  be  sold  only  by  subscriptioo  and  in  aeta. 
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The  Independent  has  a  communication  from 
Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  of  Bethany  Church, 
Philadelphia,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
preachers  at  the  eight  days  of  Grand  Central 
Palace  meetings  here  in  New  York.  He  is  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Moody  was  at  his  best  during  all 
this  series  of  meetings.  His  preaching,  which 
he  took  special  pains  to  keep  level  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  even  “the  wayfaring  man’’  was  with 
power,  and  was  blessed  with  a  harvest  of  souls 
such  as,  perhaps,  this  city  has  never  before  seen, 
there  having  been  as  many  as  1,500  people  in 
some  of  the  inquiry  meetings.  Dr.  Chapman 
writes: 

What  a  rebuke  to  the  sensational  preacher 
whose  themes  savor  of  anything  but  the  Gospel ! 
What  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  man 
who  thinks  the  masses  do  not  care  to  bear  the 
old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love  I  Mr.  Moody 
believes  in  the  atonement  provided  by  the  death 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  such  a  man  God  is  not  afraid 
to  trust  with  his  power. 

What  the  effect  of  the  meetings  will  be  one 
cannot  now  determine.  It  is  known  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  from  all  the  walks  of  life  have 
been  genuinely  converted — lawyers,  physicians, 
business  men,  society  women,  people  known  and 
unknown,  respected  and  outcasts  have  confessed 
Christ. 

It  cannot  but  be  true  that  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  quickened.  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  members  of  the  Church  have  been 
devout  and  devoted  attendants  upon  all  the  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  meetings  have  been  an  object-lesson  to 
Christian  workers  everywhere.  The  interest  they 
have  awakened  throughout  the  Christian  world 
is  amazing.  Requests  fur  prayer  have  come  from 
points  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco  and  as  far 
east  as  London,  England;  and  prayers  for  God’s 
blessing  upon  the  mission  here  have  ascended 
from  thousands  of  cities  the  world  over.  But 
beyond  all  this  the  work  is  not  to  be  without 
p  iwer,  there  is  a  growing  desire  to-day  in  the 
Church  for  a  genuine  revival  of  religion,  and  it 
is  now  the  profound  conviction  of  Mr.  Moody  and 
his  fellow- workers,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  an  widespread  awakening  in  the  Church. 

God  seems  to  be  giving  special  indications  of 
his  willingness  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  in  great 
measure  upon  his  people,  and  this  New  York 
meeting  has  increased  the  desire  and  been  only 
another  intimation  of  what  God  is  ready  to  do 
for  us. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  multitudes  that  before  Mr. 
Moody  goes  hence,  God  might  use  him  as  the 
leader,  to  marshall  his  hosts  and  move  this  great 
nation  for  Christ. 

There  is  no  other  explanation  for  the  life  of 
D.  L.  Moody  than  that  given  by  Joseph  Parker, 
in  writing  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  a  recent  review — 
“There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name 
was’’  D.  L.  Moody.  And  the  writer  has  only 
to  add  that  this  highly  honored',  much  beloved 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  has  not  been  disobe¬ 
dient  to  the  heavenly  vision  His  has  been  a 
yielded  life,  and  one  that  God  has  been  most 
willing  to  use. 


The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  deal  with  supposed  heresy,  but 
not  quite  in  the  old  way.  It  approves  the  course 
urged  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Hulbert,  in  the  columns 
of  a  contemporary,  and  it  would  hence  ilrst  of 
all  make  trial  of  “A  strong,  calm,  wise  restate 
ment  of  the  truth,  as  opposed  to  any  heretical 
vagary,  an  emphatic  but  Christ- like  use  of 
moral  suasion,  an  appeal  to  the  mightiest  spirit 
ual  power  amoog  men — that  of  influence’’— as 
sure  to  “carry  more  weight  amoog  men  than 
ecclesiastical  muzzle,  or  excommunication  or 
exile.’’  The  Messenger  believes  this  to  be  the 
correct  position  for  Protestant  churches  to  take 
We  believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  conscience 
and  in  the  freedom  of  thought  and  investiga 
tion.  Our  Saviour  did  not  reeort  to  force  to 
defend  the  truth.  He  answered  His  opponents, 
those  who  were  honest  in  their  convictions,  by 
confronting  them  with  the  truth.  He  pointed 
out  to  tbeoi  the  error  of  their  poeitions,  the  fal¬ 


sity  of  their  premises,  the  incorrectness  of  their 
conclusions  and  the  evil  in  their  practices.  The 
Church  has  not  always  been  true  to  this  princi¬ 
ple  by  which  the  Master  governed  Himself.  But 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  by  scores  of 
historical  examples  that  Christianity  never 
gained  but  always  lost  by  a  resort  to  force  in 
the  defense  of  what  was  conceived  to  be  the 
truth.  The  influence  of  a  man  who  teaches  error 
through  dishonesty  of  purpose  or  with  the  sole 
intent  of  doing  mischief,  will  soon  come  to 
naught.  The  beet  treatment  of  all  such  is  silent 
contempt.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  entering 
into  a  conflict  with  them.  Though  it  may  be 
well  at  times  to  expose  their  true  character. 
But  when  men  are  honest  in  their  convictions 
and  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  but  through  a  mieappreheneion  of  the 
facts,  or  false  reasoning,  teach  error,  the  only 
proper  and  Christian  way  to  proceed  is  to  cor 
rect  the  error  by  a  presentation  of  the  truth. 
Let  the  truth  -be  so  clearly  set  forth  that  honest 
minds  can  see  the  error.  The  advocates  of  the 
truth  need  not  drive  their  opponents  from  the 
Held  or  crush  them  by  force.  Bid  them  draw 
near  and  come  to  you,  and  let  the  combat  be 
carried  on  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  of  learning, 
of  knowledge  and  ot  experience.  The  result  will 
not  be  doubtful. 


The  Catholic  Review  gives  expression  to  these 
sound  views,  under  the  head  of  “Pernicious 
Literature’’ : 

One  good  result  of  the  excitement  over  Cuban 
affairs  is  that  “yellow  journalism’’  has,  of 
late,  been  chiefly  occupied  with  things  pertinent 
only  to  them  and  the  complications  likely  to 
arise  out  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  much 
harmful  matter  that  otherwise  might,  and  in 
all  probability  would  have  appeared  in  its  col¬ 
umns. 

Another  reason  which  suggests  itself  for  the 
apparent  improvement  noted,  was  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  passage  of  the  Ellsworth  Bill. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  joined  our  continued 
outcry  against  wicked  literature  gem  rally,  mujt 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  this 
apparent  improvement  We  must  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  and,  meantime,  agitate  for  the  right 
in  this  relation. 

As  it  is  already  quite  evident  that  nothing 
will  come  of  the  Ellsworth  Bill,  it  would  be  well 
to  formulate  another  which  will  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  One  thing  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the 
conductors  of  these  offensive  journals.  Their 
audacity  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely 
without  being  curbed.  This  nation,  cannot 
permit  itself  to  be  made  a  laughing  stock,  nor 
a  pariah,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  criminally 
exaggerated  liberty  of  the  Press,  which  is  not 
retilly  liberty  at  all,  but  license. 


The  Watchman  notes  that  from  Sweden  comes 
most  delightful  news  of  a  powerful  and  wide¬ 
spread  revival  among  the  Baptist  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom : 

What  we  here  in  America  call  “showers  of 
divine  blessing,’’  our  Swedish  brethren  joyously 
term  “gales  of  divine  grace.’’  A  strong  gale  of 
revival  interest  is  sweeping  over  the  kingdom. 
Nearly  all  the  Baptist  churches  in  Stockholm 
are  affected.  Fifty-four  have  been  baptized  in 
the  First  Church,  and  a  large  number  in  other 
city  and  suburban  churches.  At  Eskilstuna, 
the  Sheffield  of  Sweden,  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  a  goodly  number  have'been  converted, 
and  other  churches  in  the  Sodermanland  Associ¬ 
ation  are  also  revived.  The  south  of  Sweden  is 
the  wealthy  part,  and  here  worldly  and  infidel 
influences  from  the  Continent  have  more  power 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  yet  here 
also  the  Word  of  God  has  free  course,  and  is 
glorified,  and  in  Linkoping  more  than  fifty  have 
been  added  to  the  church.  Large  numbers  of 
converts  are  reported  from  the  north,  the  centre 
of  which  is  Sundswall,  the  great  lumber  port 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Here,  after  only  a  fortnight 
of  meetings,  188  converts  were  gathered  into  the 
church.  Even  far  north  among  the  Swedish 
mountains  of  Ostersund,  a  glorious  work  of  re¬ 
vival  is  reported.  Dr  Drake,  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Stockholm,  writes, 
“Tidings  of  joy  multiply,  so  that  I  cannot  en¬ 
cumber  my  letter  with  more  details.  I  hope 
the  generous  helpers  of  our  mission  will  with  us 
praise  the  Lord  for  these  manifestations  of  His 


grace.’’  In  the  associated  kingdom  of  Norway, 
also,  good  progress  is  reported  in  Baptist  work. 
The  church  in  Christiania,  the  capital,  has 
built  a  new  bouse,  which  has  been  recently  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  building  will  cost,  when  completed, 
115,000  crowns. 


The  Congregstionalist  would  make  plain  the 
“hidings  of  power’’  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks: 

Few  who  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Phillips  Brooks  have  dwelt  on  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  Puritan  type  of  character  in 
him.  The  Puritan  spirit  is  not  commonly 
associated  with  the  broad  school  of  theologians. 
Yet,  what  is  the  secret  of  Phillips  Brooks’s 
greatness?  What  is  the  basal  truth  of  his 
message  to  humanity  as  interpreted  by  Prof.  A. 
V.  G.  Allen,  the  eminent  church  historian,  the 
writer  of  the  forthcoming  biography  of  Brooks, 
which  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  will  be 
definitive  ?  To  those  privileged  to  hear  Profeeeor 
Allen’s  address  at  Harvard  University,  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  the  answer  is  this:  Brooks’s  ulti¬ 
mate  thought  about  Christ  was  that  he  was  “the 
Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life."  Life  only  can  be 
transmitted  through  the  contact  of  personality 
with  personality,  hence  the  necessity  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  and  reincarnation.  Christ  cannot, 
does  not,  help  men  most  through  bis  abstract 
statements  of  truth  about  God  or  human  destiny. 
He  must  be  known,  touched,  felt,  loved ;  to  do 
his  perfect  work  he  must  meet  with  obedience, 
trust,  surrender  of  the  will  and  consecration  to 
him.  Phillips  Brooks’s  greatness  lay  in  the 
utter  subjection  of  his  will  to  Christ,  his  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  will  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  intellect  or  the  emotions ;  and  in  so  believ¬ 
ing,  says  Professor  Allen,  he  reasserted  the  great 
truth  for  which  bis  Puritan  ancestors  stood. 


The  Scottish  American  again  complains  of  the 
common  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
“English,’’  when  the  all  inclusive  designa¬ 
tion,  “British,’’  is  meant: 

We  observe  some  of  our  countrymen  have  been 
writing  to  o-e  of  our  daily  contemporaries  here 
regarding  the  truly  absurd,  ignorant  and  blun¬ 
dering  habit,  which  it  and  most  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  here  have  acquired,  of  using  the  words 
“England”  and  “English”  instead  of  the  proper 
terms  Britain  and  British.  We  fear  our  covn- 
trymen  are  giving  themselves  needless  trouble 
in  thus  writing  to  the  Press  here.  These  con¬ 
temporaries  say  practically; — “We  admit  all  you 
say  about  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  that  it 's 
quite  wrong  to  write  ‘England’  for  Britain,  and 
‘English’  for  British,  but  it  amuses  us  greatly 
to  see  you  so  much  annoyed  by  it,  and  so  we 
continue  doing  so;  now  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?”  We  cannot  advise  our  country¬ 
men  to  reply — “We  are  going  to  boycott  every 
paper  that  does  so  until  it  drops  the  practice;” 
for  to  a  certain  extent  that  would  perhaps  be 
like  “cutting  off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face.” 
Yet  to  be  so  boycotted  would  be  no  mure  than 
these  contemporaries  deserved  so  long  as  they 
continued  thus  designedly  to  annoy  their  Scot¬ 
tish  readers.  That  it  does  annoy  them  they  are 
well  awore,  and  the  petition  signed  by  104.388 
Scottish  men  and  women,  recently  presented  to 
the  Queen  soliciting  her  influence  to  stop  the 
practice,  is  the  best  of  all  evidence  of  how  ear¬ 
nest  the  Scots  are  on  the  subject. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  has  a  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  brethren  who  are  just  now  struggling 
with  their  church  records.  If  clerks  of  Presby¬ 
tery  are  to  be  devoutly  and  specially  remembered 
at  any  season,  now  is  the  time!  We  trust  that 
all  concerned  may  have  a  special  accession  of 
care,  patience  and  perseverance  I 
The  General  Assembly  Minutes  will  appear 
this  year  with  three  additional  columns;  cona- 
municants  dismissed  and  dropped;  communi¬ 
cants  deceased  ;  and  gifts  for  the  American  Bible 
Society.  The  Sabbath- school  report  also  adds 
several  columns,  and  omits  some  that  in  past 
years  were  practically  impossible  to  answer.  To 
fill  in  every  column  of  the  statistical  report,  the 
Sabbath -school  report  and  the  narrative,  as  the 
average  pastor  finds  himself  compelled  to  do. 
requires  a  good  mathematical,  sociological  and 
theological  education.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
one  ii^four  sends  in  a  full  report,  with  every 
single  column  filled.  If  it  could  be  done  it 
would  be  a  very  valuable  thing;  but  a  partial 
summary  ia  almost  worse  than  nothing. 
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XV.— JOSHUA  THE  COURAGEOUS 
LEADER. 

*  Numbers  xiii,  xiv;  Joehua  i-iv. 

Our  tirst  glimpse  of  Joehua  is  as  a  youthful 
hero  fresh  from  Egyptian  slavery,  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Lord  against  Amelek  (Ex.  xvii. ), 
while  Aaron  and  Hur  hold  up  the  weary  hands 
of  Moses  as  for  long  hours  he  stands  on  the  hill 
above  with  body  bent  and  arms  out  stretched 
in  the  oriental  attitude  of  prayer.  Some  two 
years  later  we  find  him  one  of  the  twelve  spies 
whom  idosee  sent  out  from  Kadesh  to  spy  out 
the  land  of  Canaan  preparatory  to  the  entrance 
of  Israel  into  the  Land  of  Promise. 

In  our  lesson,  Moses  appears  to  have  suggested 
the  spying  out  of  the  land ;  but  in  Deuteronomy 
(i.  22)  he  telle  the  Israelites  that  this  was  their 
own  proposition.  Both  are  easy  to  accept:  the 
proposition  of  the  people  would  be  adopted  by 
Moses  as  a  wise  one.  We  are  told  (xiii,  17, 
22,  23,)  that  the  spies  went  a  little^beyond 
Hebron,  to  the  valley  of  Eshchol,  which  is  near 
that  city,  or  about  a  hundred  miles  But  verse 
21  says  that  they  went  to  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Leonter, 
between  the  southern  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti  Lebanon,  or  at  least  three  hundrel  miles 
away.  It  is  probable  that  the  twelve  spies 
divided  into  parties  and  that  one  party  went 
farther  than  the  other. 

The  “children  of  Anak, ’’  the  “long  necked 
men"  whom  they  found  in  Hebron  and  perhaps 
elsewhere  in  the  south  country,  were  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  very  ancient  race.  To  the  Israelites, 
who  were  probably  then  as  now  a  small  limbed 
people,  short  of  stature,  they  seemed  gigantic, 
just  as  the  “gigantic  Gauls”  seemed  to  the 
slight  Italian  race  of  Rome.  There  was  nothing 
in  their  size  nor  in  their  numbers  to  terrify 
the  Israelites  so  long  as  they  realized  what 
manner  of  God  was  theirs  and  that  Jehovah 
purposed  to  give  them  this  land.  But  faithless¬ 
ness  and  fear  went  together  in  the  case  of  Israel 
just  as  it  does  in  our  own. 

It  is  the  part  of  faithless  people  to  magnify 
obstacles  and  this  is  precisely  what  ten  of  the 
spies  did  on  their  return  to  Moses.  Only 
Joehua  and  C«leb  brought  a  good  and  encour¬ 
aging  report  and  urged  Mcses  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  occupation  of  the  land.  We  know  that 
in  consequence  of  this  faithlessness,  only  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  the  two  men  who  brought  a  good 
report,  survived  to  enter  Canaan.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  various  peoples  then  inhabiting 
that  country  were  in  a  particularly  weakened 
condition  through  recent  conquests  by  Egypt 
and  the  subsequent  decay  of  Egyp'ian  power  as 
has  of  late  been  learned  from  archaeology ;  it  was 
a  propitious  time  for  Israel  to  attack  them  if 
they  had  but  known  it,  or  rather  if  they  had  but 
believed  that  God,  having  led  them  thus  far, 
would  surely  carry  them  through.  They  lost 
everything  through  lack  of  faith,  and  so  became 
a  warning  to  us,  instead  of  an  example,  as  so 
many  of  their  forefathers  were. 

The  narrative  of  the  book  of  Joshua  begins 
with  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  entrance  of 
Joshua  upon  the  office  thus  sadly  left  vacant. 
Not  that  Joehua  was  to  hold  the  same  position 
with  reference  to  the  people  Israel  that  Moses 
had  held.  Joehua  was  neither  prophet  nor  law¬ 
giver ;  Moses  was  not  a  soldier  in  any  such  sense 
as  Joshua,  who  was  a  born  commander.  In  only 
one  particular  did  Joehua  enter  upon  the  office 
of  his  predecessor ;  he  became  the  Leader  of  the 
host  As  Moses  had  led  Israel,  for  the  most 
part  peacefully,  through  the  wilderness,  so  was 


Joehua  to  lead  them,  for  the  most  part  by  the 
way  of  battle,  to  the  possession  of  Canaan. 
Unlike  as  these  two  men  were  in  character  and 
ability,  the  love  they  bore  to  one  another  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  every  careful  reader.  According  to  Jew¬ 
ish  tradition,  theirs  was  the  first  example  of 
pure  and  loving  friendship.  It  was  therefore 
with  a  double  sense  of  reverence  that  Joehua 
took  up  the  work  that  his  predecessor  laid  down. 

The  character  of  Joshua  stands  out  very  plain 
in  the  Bible  narrative,  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
that  of  any  hero  of  ancient  story.  Simple, 
straightforward,  undaunted,  “very  courageous,  ” 
not  afraid  or  dismayed,  never  checked  by  the 
apparently  impossible,  not  more  baffled  by  the 
fears  than  by  the  sins  of  Israel ;  in  all  this  be 
was  like  a  Homeric  hero.  And  jet  there  was 
this  difference:  in  bis  exploits  he  was  ever  led 
by  the  heavenly  vision.  The  Captain  of  the 
Lord’s  host  had  appeared  to  him  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  that  glittering  sword 
he  followed,  whithersoever  it  might  beckon  him 
on. 

The  first  task  of  Joshua  was  to  lead  the  Israel¬ 
ites  across  the  Jordan.  They  were  still  in  those 
plainsof  Shittim,  “the acacia  meadows,”  where 
they  had  encamped  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon, 
King  of  the  Amorites,  and  whence  Moses  had 
gone  up  to  the  Mount  to  die.  The  plain  was  a 
broad  and  well  watered  plateau  in  El  Ghor,  the 
Jordan  valley,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  indeed,  but  also  very  far  above  the 
deep  cleft  within  El  Ghor,  where  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan  flows.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  topography  in 
mind.  At  the  present  day  the  Jordan  does  not, 
or  with  rare  exceptions,  at  any  season  rise  to 
the  level  of  this  plateau,  as  it  perhaps  did  in 
Joshua’s  time  (vs.  15);  the  reason  why  its 
overflowing  occurred  in  the  rainless  harvest 
season  (the  barley  harvest  a  little  before  the 
Passover,  compare  1  Chron.  xii.  15),  is  that  it 
is  fed,  not  by  rains,  but  by  the  melting  snows 
of  Hermon  and  by  the  living  springs  of  that 
district.  In  the  time  of  Joehua  there  were,  of 
course,  neither  bridges  'nor  ferry-boats.  There 
was  and  is  a  ford  nearly  opposite  Jericho,  not 
passable  in  highwater.  The  spies  whom  Joehua 
sent  out  to  reconnoiter  Jericho  before  leading 
the  host  across  the  river,  (ii.  23),  must  have 
crossed  it  by  swimming,  but  this  would  mani¬ 
festly  be  impossible  for  the  host,  with  their  per¬ 
sonal  effects,  including  cattle.  Notwitbetand* 
ing  this'unpropitious  circumstance,  the  time  for 
crossing  had  come.  Tbe^  report  of  the  spies 
showed  the  people  of  Jericho  in  a  faint-hearted 
condition  which  invited  conquest,  and  secured 
at  least  one  friend  within  the  city  walls.  Joshua 
therefore  gave  command  for  the  passage  of  ^the 
Jordan. 

The  command.  Sanctify  yourselves,  shows 
that  the  art  was  to  be  one  of  great  religious 
solemnity.  No  doubt  the  method  was  the  same 
as  that  used  before  the  giving  of  the  Law  (Ex. 
xix.  10,  14,  15),  and  it  apparently  lasted  three 
days  (Josh.  iii.  22).  During  this  period  the 
officers  passed  through  the  camp  (vss.  3,  4),  giv¬ 
ing  them  directions  for  their  conduct.  They 
are  to  follow  the  ark,  leaving  however,  a  space 
of  about  three  thousand  feet  between  it*  and 
themselves,  not  so  much  for  reverence  (but  see 
Exod.  xix.  12),  as  for  clearer  guidance,  “that 
ye  may  know  the  way  by  which  ye  must  go.” 
The  ark  being  so  far  in  advance  would  be  a 
guide  to  all  the  host,  not  merely  to  those  in  the 
van,  and  straggling  would  thus  be  avoided. 

The  purpose  of  the  miracle  that  followed  was 
twofold:  that  Joehua  might  be  magnified  (vs. 
7)  and  recognized  as  the  God-appointed  suc- 
ceseor  of  Moses;  that  the  people  might  be  con¬ 
vinced  anew  that  the  living  God  was  among 
them  (vs.  10) ;  and  a  third  motive  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  V.  1,  that  the  nations  might  recognize 
the  power  of  Israel’s  God. 

How  were  the  waters  cut  off  ?  By  a  miracle, 
whether  ooe  of  direct  ioterpoeition  or  of  oppor¬ 


tune  combination  of  natural  causes.  Very  prop¬ 
erly  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  method  of 
the  miracle,  and  the  first  question  is.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  locality  Adam,  where  the 
waters  were  cut  off  and  so  “rose  up  in  one 
head”  ?  It  has  lately  been  identified  as  ed 
Damieh,  about  seventeen  miles  farther  north, 
where  there  is  a  very  remarkable  hill  shutting 
in  and  narrowing  the  channel,  making  a' most  a 
natural  dam.  An  earthquake  or  a  landslide 
bringing  down  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
rock,  might  have  temporarily  dammed  the  river, 
the  opportune  occurrence  being  no  lees  a  miracle 
than  any  other. 

The  people  who  crossed  this  river  had  not  in 
all  their  lives  seen  a  river  at  all  comparable  to 
this  in  size.  Only  Caleb  and  Joehua  had  seor^ 
the  Nile — the  rest  knew  nothing  greater  than  tb« 
spring  torrents  of  deeert  “wadies”  and  the 
“brook  Arnon. ”  How  marvellous  to  them  this 
passage  of  the  Jordan :  a  complement  to  them 
of  that  baptism  in  the  Red  Sea  which  their 
fathers  bad  experienced  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  It  was  a 
most  impressive  and  faith  inspiring  opening  of 
the  arduous  struggles  that  lay  before  them  in 
the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine.  For  the 
passage  of  the  real  Jordan,  unlike  that  of  Bun- 
yan  and  of  Watts’s  hymn,  was  not  the  end,  but 
the  beginning  of  war  and  conflict  and  tumult. 
They  needed,  for  all  they  bad  to  undergo,  such 
a  baptism  as  this,  such  an  experience  of  the 
mighty  power  of  Israel’s  God. 

The  typical  meaning  of  Joshua’s  relation  to 
Israel  is  brought  out  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
(iv.  8).  Joehua  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  Jesus; 
he  was  the  type  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  he 
wrought  for  his  people  and  the  rest  be  secured 
for  them.  Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  the 
land  had  rest  (xiv.  15;  xx.  44;  xxi.  4;  xxiii.  1). 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  “rest  from  war”  was  com¬ 
plete;  the  Book  of  Judges  shows  that.  The  rest 
was  indeed  not  so  much  from  war  as  from  wan¬ 
dering  ;  the  men  of  Israel  now  had  homes  of 
their  own.  But  this  makes  the  type  more, 
rather  than  less,  perfect.  The  Christian  has  not 
rest  from  conflict,  but  he  is  at  home  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  his  heart  is  fixed,  he  is  not  a  wan 
derer ;  he  knows  where  his  home  is. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON, 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  Easter  Lesson. 

Mark  xvi.  1  8. 

Golden  Text. — Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept.— 1  Cor.  XV.  20. 

It  is  evident  from  the  most  ancient  harmony 
of  the  Gospels  in  existence,  (the  Diatesseron  of 
Tatian  110  180,  A.D. )  that  the  early  church 
believed  that  one  of  the  Marys  here  named  was 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  It  is  evident  from  1  Cor. 
XV.  5-7  that  (as  we  might  suppoee)  the  early 
Christians  knew  some  facts  about  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  not  preserved  in  the  Gospels.  “Mary  of 
James”  is  described  in  Matthew  (xxvii.  50)  as 
the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  two  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  have  these  nan.es  (Mark  vi. 
2).  Yet  it  would  seem  more  natural  that  if 
this  were  the  mother  of  Jesus  she  would  not  be 
uniformly  mentioned  by  her  relationship  to 
James  (see  also  Luke  xxiv.  10).  Salome  was 
the  mother  of  James  and  John  (Matt,  xxvii. 
56).  The  Sabbath  was  concluded  at  sunset,  and 
so  these  women  bad  remained  so  late  watching 
the  entombment  of  Jesus  (verse  61)  that  they 
could  not  buy  spices  for  the  embalming  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath,  they  hastened  to  do  so  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Not  till  very  early  the  next 
morning  did  they  go  to  the  tomb. 

Evidently  neither  the  women  nor  the  apostles 
(verses  11,  13,  14)  were  expecting  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  though  the  enemies  of  Christ  remembered 
Hie  prophecy  (Luke  xxiv.  44)  and  were  afraid 
of  it  (Matt,  xxvii.  63).  The  Marys  may  not 
have  known  of  the  watch  (Matt,  xxviii.  4),  but 
they  knew  that  none  of  the  disciples  would  at- 
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tempt  to  roll  away  the  stone.  Yet  when  they 
raised  their  eyes  (downcast  with  sorrow)  they 
saw  that  it  had  been  rolled  away. 

It  is  not  here  said  that  the  >oung  man  they 
saw  in  the  tomb  was  an  angel,  but  there  was 
surely  something  other  than  human  in  hie  ap 
pearance.  It  filled  them  with  an  awed  wonder — 
not  fright,  but  a  stunned  surprise  (amazed  R.  V. ). 

That  Peter  was  particularly  named  in  the 
message  to  the  disciples  shows  that  be  was  not 
only  forgiven  by  the  Lord  he  had  so  lately 
denied,  but  that  the  position  of  prominence 
which  he  held  among  the  apostles,  (Matt.  zvi. 
18  and  the  early  part  of  the  Acts)  was  still  his 
notwithstanding  that  denial. 

The  word  And,  beginning  verse  8,  should  [be 
But,  Overwhelmed  with  amazement  the  women 
dared  not  believe,  but  fied  away  homeward,  not 
saying  to  any  man  the  things  they  had  been 
bidden  to  say  to  the  apostles.  Like  the  disciples 
when  they  saw  the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  “Tney 
believed  not  for  joy”  (Luke  xxiv.  41). 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  shows  the  truth 
about  life:  its  importance  in  all  that  regards 
character,  its  unimportance  with  regard  to  all 
external  things.  It  shows  the  truth  about 
death :  it  is  no  longer  an  evil,  for  it  is  the  gate¬ 
way  to  life,  the  way  to  light  and  bliss  and  good 
ness ;  the  way  to  the  companionship  of  Christ, 
to  the  vision  of  God. 

Owing  to  an  unfortunate  mistake  such  as  will 
occasionally  occur  even  in  the  beet  regulated 
office,  the  International  Lesson  for  the  first  week 
in  March  was  republished  last  week  instead  of 
the  new  one  for  the  first  week  of  April,  for  which 
error  we  crave  our  readers’  pardon. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

Con.iuering  Death. 

Apr.  4,  A  Christian's  death.  Acts  7: 54-00. 

а.  “Thou  art  with  me.”  Ps.  23:1-6. 

б.  “My  Redeemer  liveth.”  Job  19:  21-27. 

7.  “  Bec-ause  I  live  ye  shall  live.”  John 

14 : 1-6.  IK,  19. 

8.  No  more  death.  Rev.  21 : 1-8. 

9.  Swallowed  up  in  Victory.  1  Cor.  15: 

.54-58. 

10.  Topic— Conquering  the  fear  of  death. 

John  8 :  51-54  ;  Phil.  1 :  21-26.  (An 

Easter  song  service  .suggested.) 

Christmas  time  always  turns  our  thoughts  to 
the  Babe  cradled  in  a  manger.  The  scenes  and 
memories  of  Easter  are  wholly  different.  Geth- 
semane’s  agony,  the  humiliation  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment  Hall,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Cross,  all 
give  way  to  the  silent,  sealed  sepulchre,  before 
which  Roman  soldiers  stand  guard.  In  the 
early  morning  the  women  find  an  empty  tomb 
and  soon  see  and  announce  a  Risen  Saviour.  Of 
Christ’s  triumph  over  death  there  is  no  doubt. 
It  is  a  happy  selection  that  turns  our  thoughts 
to  the  first  martyr.  Stephen  is  the  first  fruit  of 
Christ’s  resurrection.  Heber  gave  the  scene 
thrilling  poetic  expression : 

“  That  matyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 
Could  pierce  beyond  the  grave : 

Who  saw  his  Master  In  the  sky. 

And  called  on  him  to  save  ; 

Like  him  with  pardon  on  his  tongue. 

In  midst  of  mortal  pain. 

He  prayed  for  them  rhat  did  the  wrong : 

Who  follows  in  his  train  ?" 

“For  a  moment  and  for  a  momdbt  only,  the 
first  martjr  steps  into  the  full  light  of  history.” 
But  be  made  that  moment  forever  luminous, 
fertile,  and  memorable.  His  courage  was  -as 
dauntless,  and  bis  thought  as  thrilling  as  his 
face  was  radiant.  To  him  was  granted  the  lofty 
distinction  not  only  of  being  his  Master’s  first 
martyr,  but  also  of  being  hie  first  true  inter¬ 
preter.  The  Apostles  were  tolerated  where  Ste¬ 
phen  was  antagonized.  The  reason  is  that  they 
confined  themselves,  as  yet,  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Holy  City,  Holy  Place,  and  Chosen  People, 
whilst  ho  declared  the  world  wide  significance 
of  the  kingdom.  Stephen  was  Paul’s  forerunner. 
Gamaliel  taught  Paul  the  law,  but  Stephen 
taught  him  the  Gospel.  Compare  Stephen’s 
defence  with  Paul’s  arguments  and  you  find 
that  matter  and  method  are  the  same. 

Stephen’s  Biography  is  as  brief  as  it  is 


graphic.  From  total  obscurity  he  leaps  into 
splendid  publicity.  There  is  an  old  painting, 
in  which  an  ox,  contentedly  chewing  his  cud, 
stands  between  an  altar  and  a  plow.  He  is 
ready  for  either  service  or  sacrifice.  Stephen 
was  equally  ready  for  valiant  life  or  tragic 
death.  He  conquered  death  because  he  had 
first  conquered  life.  No  man  is  ready  to  die, 
who  is  not  also  ready  to  live.  Christ  is  his 
preparation  for  the  latter  just  as  surely  as  for 
the  former.  Balaam’s  saint-like  prayer,  “Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  belike  Hie, ”  does  not  atone  for  his 
wicked  life.  His  hand  was  more  eager  for  a 
bribe  than  bis  heart  for  salvation.  That  man 
is  not  fit  to  live  who  is  not  also  fit  to  die.  To 
postpone  preparation  for  death  till  his  messenger 
is  at  hand  is  as  ruinous  for  time  as  it  is  for 
eternity.  Stephen’s  fidelity  among  the  forgotten 
millions  fitted  him  for  and  placed  him  among 
the  renowned  few.  “If  ye  then  be  risen  with 
Christ  seek  those  things  which  are  above  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.”  Ste¬ 
phen  was  “dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  He  was  “walking  with  Him 
in  newness  of  life.”  It  is  not  enough,  though 
it  is  surpassingly  glorious,  to  believe  that  when 
the  final  judgment  comes  this  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal,  immortal¬ 
ity;  we  ought  also  to  rise  into  the  Christ  life 
and  service. 

Stephen  fills  our  ideal  of  a  man  who  was 
ready  for  whatever  came.  An  emergency  bad 
arisen.  From  the  Apostles  the  command  went 
forth,  “Select  men  of  good  report,  full  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  wisdom.”  The  name  of  Stephen 
leaped  from  the  lips  of  the  people  and  gladdened 
their  hearts.  He  had  the  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude.  He  needed  no  prepara¬ 
tion  or  recommendation.  Opportunities  never 
wait  for  men.  The  man  who  is  ready  is  called. 
Not  only  is  hie  the  first  name  mentioned,  but 
he  is  also  the  only  one  who  is  described.  Hie 
esteem  among  men  and  hie  possession  of  the 
Spirit  and  wisdom  were  not  accidents.  Hie 
faith  enabled  him  to  accept  divine  promises  as 
pledgee,  and  then  wield  them  as  powers  He 
was  endued  with  grace  as  well  as  with  might. 
He  was  as  tender  as  he  was  strong.  He  could 
strike  sin  as  with  lightning’s  bolt,  he  could 
pray  for  the  sinner  as  his  Master  did.  His 
sentiment  was  guided  by  sense.  His  zeal  was 
backed  by  knowledge.  I  wish  all  the  distressed 
poor  had  Stephens  to  call  on  them.  Soul  hunger 
as  well  as  bodily  hunger  would  be  satisfied. 
What  an  example  to  the  orphans,  what  a  coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  widows. 

This  deacon  became  a  great  preacher.  He  was 
larger  than  bis  place.  In  his  silent  years  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  before  public  duties  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  time  and  strength,  he  had  studied 
carefully  and  thought  deeply.  He  not  only 
defeated  Saul  in  the  Synagogue,  but  he  so 
stamped  himself  upon  Saul  that  you  ever  after¬ 
wards  see  the  mark.  “They  were  not  able  to 
withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  by  which 
he  spake.”  The  Hebrew  bad  dwelt  upon  the 
exaltation  of  the  Messiah  and  overlooked  his 
humiliation,  which  was  just  as  clearly  revealed ; 
but  not  so  welcome  to  racial  and  religious  pride. 
The  Apostles  bad  testified  to  what  they  had  seen 
and  beard.  They  were  not  trained  in  the  schools. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  the  opponents  of  this 
new  faith,  met  one  who  forged  hie  weapons  out 
of  their  own  metal.  They  appealed  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  so,  too,  did  he.  In  learning 
and  eloquence  he  was  their  equal,  in  illumina¬ 
tion  their  superior.  Foiled  in  argument  they 
appealed  to  violence  to  suppress  reason. 

Stephen  was  as  ready  for  the  Sanhedrin  as  he 
bad  been  to  minister  to  widows  or  to  preach  in 
the  Synagogues.  “And  all  that  sat  in  the 
council,  fastening  their  eyes  upon  him,  saw  his 
face  as  it  bad  been  the  face  of  an  angel.”  The 
beauty  of  holiness  which  had  transformed  hia 


life,  transfigured  also  his  face.  I  am  always 
afraid  of  that  type  of  religion  which  claims  to 
banish  bad  hearts  without  securing  beaming 
faces.  I  never  marvel  that  the  Jews  gnashed 
upon  Stephen  with  their  teeth.  Where  reason 
would  not  be  convinced,  death  was  the  only  an¬ 
swer.  They  were  not  willing  to  have  a  kingdom 
which  included  the  world.  They  would  not 
have  a  Ring  who  conquered  by  love  rather  than 
the  sword.  The  wealth  they  sought  was  tangi¬ 
ble.  This  champion  turned  their  own  guns  upon 
them.  The  very  authority  upon  which,  till  now 
they  bad  rested,  showed  that  God  meant  some 
thing  far  different  from  that  which  they  had 
taught  and  expected.  To  the  infant  Church  it 
was  an  epoch.  Stephen  cleared  the  atmosphere. 
He  drew  the  boundary  line  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity. 

Stephen  was  as  ready  for  hie  death  as  for  his 
defence.  There  was  no  time  for  preparation. 
One  moment  with  a  prophetic  fire  and  fervor  be 
is  expounding  the  truth.  The  next  he  is  being 
dragged  through  the  city,  outside  the  wall.  Gar¬ 
ments  are  hastily  laid  aside.  The  mockery  of 
trial  has  given  way  to  the  tragedy  of  murder. 
Yet  Stephen  is  the  one  thoroughly  calm  and  en¬ 
tirely  prepared  man  in  the  whole  scene.  “He 
saw  God’s  glory.  Re  saw  the  Risen  Christ 
standing  at  God’s  right  band.”  Now  he  prays, 
“Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.”  Then,  horri¬ 
fied  at  the  sin  and  in  agony  for  the  sinner,  be 
cries  with  a  loud  voice,  “Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge.”  “He  fell  asleep.”  Death  is 
conquered.  “Thanks  be  unto  God  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  throush  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

In  a  few  days  the  winter  period  instruction  at 
Lafayette  College  will  end.  It  has  been  a  term 
of  noticeable  attention  to  study.  The  variety 
of  studies  allowed  in  the  elective  system,  as 
applied  chiefly  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  is 
visible  in  the  schedule  of  examinations  for  the 
term,  that  shows  no  less  than  one  hundred  sep¬ 
arate  class  appointments  or  lines  of  research. 
The  old-time  educator  will  be  struck  with  such 
new  subjects  as  “Theism,”  “Alternating  Cur¬ 
rents,”  “Meteorology,”  “Spanish,”  “Least 
Squares,”  “The  Longfellow  Literature  Prize,” 
and  “PaloBontology.  ”  President  Warfield  has 
found  time  to  conduct  five  recitations  per  week 
in  Political  Economy  and  in  the  History  of  the 
Early  Christian  Church. 

The  exercises  of  the  two  excellent  literary  socie¬ 
ties  have  been  well  maintained,  although  they 
are  still  suffering  from  the  fire  of  December  I8tb, 
which  seriously  hurt  the  property  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Hall,  and  despoiled  the  Washington  Society 
of  all  it  possessed.  This,  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Ward  Library,  reduced  the  number  of 
books  accessible  to  students  from  twenty-six 
thousand  to  about  fourteen  thousand  volumes. 

The  Oratorical  Union  of  Pennsylvania  Colleges 
held  a  spirited  contest  here_  on  March_  11th. 
when  the  first  prize  for  speaking  was  adjudged 
to  John  D.  Clarke  of  Lafayette;  the  second  prize 
to  J.  W.  Weeter  of  Gettysburg;  and  honorable 
mention  to  .Arthur  C.  Smedley  of  Swartmore. 
Clarke  has  been  a  famous  prize  winner  on  previ 
ous  occasions,  both  in  oratory  and  athletics. 
He  is  the  manager  of  the  athletic  track,  and 
supports  himself  by  carrying  on  a  Students’ 
Boarding  Club.  The  Senior  Debate  between  six 
representatives  of  the  two  Halls  on  the  21st, 
drew  an  interested  audience. 

When  the  apparatus  and  fixtures  of  the  Biolog¬ 
ical  Department  were  consumed  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Pardee  Hall,  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  most  generously  loaned  a  serviceable  stock 
of  appliances  and  instruments,  so  that  the  course 
of  instruction  went  on  without  interruption. 
These  borrowed  instruments  have  now  been  re¬ 
turned,  the  College  having  obtained  a  new  stock 
of  superior  apparatus,  chiefly  dissecting  micro¬ 
scopes,  compound  microscopes  and  microtomes. 
The  latter  are  instruments  by  which  extremely 
thin  sections  of  animal  tissue  are  deftly  prepared 
for  study  and  measurement. 

The  musical  organizations  of  the  College, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  make  a  tour 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Btate  in  the  coming 
vacation. 
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The  Reyal  is  the  highest  grade  bskieg  pswder 
heewe.  Acteel  tests  show  it  gees  eoe> 
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POWDER 

Akaolutely  Pure 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Tuesday  meetiog  was  one  of  those  rainy 
day  gatherings  when,  because  of  small  numbers, 
the  workers  come  close  together  in  feeling  and 
spiritual  uplift.  Mrs.  Burtis,  the  leader  of  the 
opening  devotional  exercises,  said  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  think  that  God  will  guide  us  at  all  if 
He  will  not  guide  us  alwaya.  She  read  the 
last  half  of  Numbers  ninth — the  journeyinge 
and  encampinge  of  Israel,  and  drew  the  lesson 
of  our  own  “actings  and  waitings.’’ 

The  latest  bulletin  from  the  Good  Will  Mis¬ 
sion,  South  Dakota,  was  received  with  sadness, 
since  it  told  of  the  death  of  the  little  Indian 
girl,  Elia,  whose  father  and  mother  were  also 
former  pupils  of  the  school.  This  was  the  one 
fatal  result  of  the  serious  epidemic  of  measles  at 
the  Mission,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  Girls’  Home  which  was,  however, 
fortunately  extinguished  by  the  Superintendent 
and  his  assistants. 

Details  of  work  on  the  various  fields  occupied 
the  morning,  with  mention  of  activity  among 
the  societies.  “A  little  fellow  at  the  Old 
Dwight  school,  aged  five  years,  informed  his 
teacher  one  day  that  he  knew  what  the  preacher 
talked  the  Sunday  before.  Doubting  this,  she 
asked  what  this  was,  and  be  replied,  ‘Regenera¬ 
tion  ;  I  learned  that  word  in  my  catechism !’ 
In  Sunday  school,  the  subject  was  Christ’s 
humiliation,  and  this  child  greatly  surprised 
eome  of  the  older  people,  when  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  in  a  talk  on  the  subject,  impressively 
asked,  ‘And  what  was  Christ’s  death  ?’  In 
ringing  tones,  the  boy  exclaimed,  ‘He  died 
the  shameful  and  painful  death  on  the  cross!’ 
A  number  of  the  children  have  literally  worn 
their  catechisms  out,  carrying  them  around  in 
their  pockets,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  help 


My  Minister’s  Medicine. 

Thousands  of  people  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  because 
their  pastors  recommend  it.  Such  high  recommendations 
are  won  only  by  Its  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  people  real¬ 
ise  in  restored  health  that  its  praise  is  fully  warranted. 

Scrofula  Cured. 

“  Our  eldest  child  had  scrofula  ever  since  he  was  two 
years  old.  His  fai-e  became  a  mass  of  sores.  I  was 
advised  by  an  old  physician  to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  we  did  so.  The  child  is  no  m  stronft  and  healthy  and 
his  skin  is  clear.”  Rev.  R.  A.  Gamp,  Valley,  Iowa. 

Hood’s  ®®"pa'rilla 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1 :  six  for  $5.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to  tak^ 

noou  S  r  Ills  eMytoopentte. 


from  the  older  ones,  whgn  studying  out  of  echool 
hours  and  at  home.  ’  ’ 

A  happy  teacher  at  Muskogee  reports:  “I 
have  a  short  Bible  lesson  every  day  which  the 
children  enjoy  very  much.  Words  cannot  ex¬ 
press  how  happy  and  contented  I  am  here ;  never 
in  all  my  life  have  I  been  so  contented.  It  is 
delightful  to  leave  the  snares  and  wickedness  of 
a  great  city  and  live  entirely  among  God's  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  one  is  kind  and  good  Surely  my 
lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.’’ 

“There  came  to  the  school  at.  Tablequah,  a 
young  full  blood  Indian,  twenty  five  years  old. 
When  told  that  he  would  belong  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  that  there  would  be  small  boys  and 
girls  in  the  class,  he  said,  ‘Don’t  care.  I 
come  to  learn.’  He  has  been  faithful  and  is 
learning.’’  Says  Mr.  Paterson  :  “As  I  sit  in  our 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  hear  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  some  of  our  girls,  I  am  made  to  rejoice 
in  the  blessedness  of  this  work.’’ 

New  Mexico.  -One  teacher  writes  joyfully  of 
an  evangelistic  trip,  of  a  crowded  meeting, 
attentive  listeners  and  hospitable  entertainment 
from  Romanists.  In  one  town  of  nine  hundred 
inhabitants  there  is  not  a  Pioteetant.  A  few 
years  ago  not  a  house  could  be  found  in  which 
to  hold  a  religious  service.  One  man  told  the 
missionary  that  be  could  use  his  stable  j  now 
the  people  want  a  school,  many  promise  to 
contribute  towards  it,  and  two  have  offered  the 
ground  on  which  to  build.  Surely  our  work  is 
prospering  in  this  valley.  Sometimes  I  have 
murmured  because  the  work  progressed  so  slowly, 
but  I  did  not  consider  the  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  in  which  these  poor  people  have  e^nt 
their  lives;  they  bad  not  even  a  Bible  until  our 
mission  schools  came.  Surely  our  prayers  are 
being  answered.’’ 

In  a  later  report  there  is  a  note  introduced  in 
which  she  says:  “The  Jesuit  priests  have  been 
here,  and  have  threatened  and  scared  the  people. 
They  spoke  very  hard  against  all  the  Protestants 
here.  We  have  been  gaining  too  much  ground 
this  winter.  Our  school  may  be  smaller — foi 
awhile.’’ 

Another  teacher  in  New  Mexico  says:  “1 
seems  to  me  that  at  no  time  since  I  have  entered 
the  work  have  there  been  such  grand  opportu¬ 
nities  of  reaching  the  people  as  now.  It  is  the 
time  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts.  The  people 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  a 
number  of  families  have  refused  to  go  to  con¬ 
fession.  One  man,  not  a  Protestant,  said  that 
the  Bible  did  not  teach  confession  and  he 
would  go  by  the  Bible.  I  would  that  we  could 
do  a  greater  amount  of  work  for  our  King.  New 
Mexico  needs  evangelization.’’ 

The  Mormons. — A  friend  in  Pennsylvania 
learned  that  Mormon  missionaries  known  as 
Josephites  were  for  the  first  time  preaching  in 
the  vicinity.  Many  now  Christians  desired  in¬ 
formation  regarding  their  tenets  and  she  tried 
to  explain  the  double  meaning  of  the  plausible 
portions  of  their  printed  leaflets.  She  relates  a 
tragedy  which  recently  occurred  in  Utah.  A 
woman  comraratively  young  became  the  second 
wife  of  a  Mormon.  She  was  cruelly  treated  by 
the  first  wife  and  the  husband  compelled  her 
to  teach  and  give  him  all  her  earnings.  When 
her  health  failed  and  she  could  no  longer  earn 
money,  he  deserted  her.  She  lived  on  in  a 
miserable  way  for  some  years,  teaching  when 
she  could.  One  morning  they  found  her  dead  in 
a  small  stream  near  her  home.  She  leaves  one 
little  girl  about  eight  years  of  age.  God  grant 
her  life  may’not  be  like  her  mother’s.  These 
things  make  us  feel  like  putting  forth  super¬ 
human  efforts  to  save  all  Utah  girls  from  the 
possibility  of  such  a  fate.’’ 

Another  authentic  storv  is  told  of  a  Danish 
woman  who.  with  her  husband,  joined  the 
Mormons  in  Utah.  When  a  second  wife  usurped 
her  place,  reason  forsook  her.  She  roves  back 
and  forth  between  two  towns  in  suffering,  but 
scorns  to  accept  any  aid  from  the  man  who  has 
ruined  her  life,  although  he  is  willing  to  do 
something  for  her  comfort. 

In  Samaria  “a  Danish  shoemaker  became 
insane  on  the  subject  of  Mormonism  and  hie 
own  guilt  as  a  bigamist.  His  first  wife  lives  at 
Samaria,  the  other  in  Salt  Lak-*  Citv.  The 
former  was  never  a  sincere  believer  in  Mormon¬ 
ism  ;  she  has  taken  her  children  out  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  schools  and  has  placed  them  in  our  Mission 
and  Sunday-school.  Two  of  them  are  unusually 
promising.  Great  is  the  need  at  this  place 
of  a  consecrated  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  look 
after  these  lost  souls  and  to  gather  in  the  har¬ 
vest  !’’ 

overnment  Appropriations. — It  was  stated 
not  long  since  that  the  Indian  bureau  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Washington  had  been,  or 
was  about  to  be  dropped,  it  having  received  so 
little  eocourageioeDt  eiocethe  Frotsstan^  denoiqi 


inations  had,  from  principle,  reli^uished  all 
government  aid.  A  late  issue  of  The  Presby¬ 
terian  has  the  following:  “The  archbishop  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  has 
been  before  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  Indian  Affairs  to  make  a  plea 
for  the  continuance  of  ‘contract  schools’  among 
the  Indians.  The  archbishop  we  believe,  stands 
on  a  ground  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  Constitution,  which  wholly  sep¬ 
arates  church  and  State.  This  principle  is,  fur¬ 
thermore,  denounced  in  the  journals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a ‘mere  fetish, ’  a 
‘constitutional  action,’  the  ‘shibboleth  of  sec¬ 
tarianism.’  Are  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ready  to  abandon  a  principle  wrought 
into  the  administration  of  our  national  Govern¬ 
ment  at  its  foundation  ?  We  fear  that  the  bland 
archbishop  will  carry  his  point,  for  it  is  said 
that  since  his  plea  has  been  entered  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  it  has  decided  to  recommend 
an  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  impropria¬ 
tion  ‘already  voted  by  the  House.’  This  taxes 
the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  one  aggressive 
sect.  It  is  an  unconstitutional  and  unjust 
measure.’’ 

A  Mission  of  a  Mission— An  earnest  Sunday- 
school  worker  went  out  from  a  large  school  to 
kindle  a  little  light  on  the  fringe  of  a  great  city. 
The  people  were  poor,  but  they  “attended  to  the 
things  which  were  spoken’’  to  them  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  stirred 
young  hearts.  Were  they  not  poor  enough  just 
to  struggle  oo  caring  only  for  their  own  needs? 
One  might  thus  judge,  but  grace  will  overleap 
boundaries,  and  so  a  Home  Missionary  Society 
was  organized  to  aid  in  “winning  our  land  for 
Christ.’’  All  were  hard  working  people,  but 
in  about  three  months  the  Preshyterial  treasurer 
received  a  call  from  a  young  woman  who  mod¬ 
estly  explained  her  errand  as  she  handed  in  the 
first  quarterly  offering  of  the  society.  She  “was 
ashamed  to  offer  so  little’’  for  such  a  cause,  but 
“they  were  poor.’’  The  offering  figured  up 
seven  dollars,  representing  hard,  weary  work  for 
bread,  self  denial  for  Jesus’  sake,  and  doubtless 
systematic  gifts.  In  Mission  Number  One,  a 
woman  bakra  bread  and  sold  it  that  she  mi^ht 
be  able  to  subscribe  for  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly.  H.  E.  B. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

Any  day,  wet  or  cold,  hot  or  dry,  is  pleasant 
to  the  thoroughly  healthy  man  or  woman.  We 
have  within  ourselves,  the  power  to  make  our 
days  cheerfuljor  disagreeable.  We  do  not  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  sky  or  atmosphere,  for 
when  'one  is  perfectly  poised,  physically  and 
mentally,  the  days  go  by  as  a  dream  of  comfort,  ■ 
whether  they  be  dark  or  sunny. 

Our  goal  should  be  health.  Mental  health  is 
a  strong  element  to  bring  about  physical  health, 
but  ill  health  can  be,  and  is,  set  up  by  the  use 
of  elements  contained  in  food  and  drink  that  do 
not  cocform  to  the  wants  of  Nature. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  use  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  for  their  temporary  deadening  or 
quickening  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  heart, 
but  these  unnatural  things  bring  about  serious 
conditions;  for  instance,  the  pulse  of  the  coffee 
drinker  or  tobacco  user,  shows  derangement 
either  little  or  great)  of  the  heart.  This  trouble 
is  ordinarily  coupled  with  stomach  and  some 
other  difficulties. 

The  ones  who  see  clearly  the  advantage  in 
business,  home  and  society,  of  a  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  of  mental  and  physical  health,  will  not  re¬ 
quire  urging  to  have  them  abandon  articles  of 
food  or  drink  that  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  end. 

The  leaving  off  of  coffee  for  ten  days  and  the 
use  of  Poetum  Food  Coffee  in  its  stead,  will 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  above  suggestion 
and  the  fact  that  Poetum  furnishes  brain  and 
body  with  well  selected  food  elements  which  go 
to  rebuild  the  daily  disintegration,  while  at 
the  same  time,  Postum  furnishes  a  delicious 
beverage  if  one  be  particular  to  know  that  after 
boiling  commences,  it  is  allowed  to  continue 
boiling  fifteen  minutes.  This  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  food  elements  and  the  proper  taste. 

A  *  V  V 

Postum  is  the  only  Cereal  Coffee  yet  discov¬ 
ered,  with  a  coffee  taste,  that  is  pure  aod  IrOQ 
from  jgvf  ^ade  coffeq  or  other  drugSi 
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Robins  call  robins  in  tops  of  tr««8 ; 

Doves  follow  doves  with  scarlet  feet ; 
Frolicking  babies,  sweeter  than  these. 

Crowd  green  comers  where  highways  meet. 

Violets  stir  and  arbutus  wakes, 

Claytonla’s  rosy  bells  unfold ; 

Dandelion  through  the  meadow  makes 
A  royal  road  with  seals  of  gold. 

Golden  and  snowy  and  red  the  flowers. 

Golden  and  snowy  and  red  in  vain ; 

Robins  call  robins  through  sad  showers; 

The  white  dove's  feet  aie  wet  with  rain. 

For  April  sobs  while  these  are  so  glad, 

April  weeps  while  these  are  so  gay— 

Weeps  like  a  tired  child  who  had. 

Playing  with  flowers,  lost  its  way. 

— Hklbn  Hunt  Jackson. 


THE  PILHBIMS  PROGRESS. 

Canon  Farrer,  in  an  article  on  John  Runyan, 
published  in  The  Sunday  Magazine,  deplores 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  young  people  in 
England  who  have  never  read  that  wonderful 
book.  The  same  thing  may  be  eaid  in  our  own 
country.  A  young  man  said  to  bis  mother,  not 
long  since,  “J  have  just  finished  reading  ‘The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  it  is  a  grand  book.  I  won¬ 
der  1  never  read  it  before,  especially  as  it  has 
been  in  plain  sight  on  our  book-ahelvea  ever 
since  I  can  remember.”  One  could  scarcely  find 
a  boy  or  a  girl  in  the  last  generation  who  had 
not  read  this  wonderful  allegory.  To  be  sure 
there  were  not  such  a  multiplicity  of  books  for 
previous  generations  of  young  people  as  there 
are  now.  No  one  thought  in  the  old  days  edu¬ 
cation  could  be  complete  without  a  knowledge 
of  John  Runyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  An 
elderly  lady  spoke  not  long  since  of  being  sent 
by  her  mother  when  she  was  a  child  to  carry 
some  jelly  to  an  old  friend  who  was  ill.  She 
went  into  the  silver-haired  invalid’s  room  and 
was  told  to  put  the  glass  of  jelly  on  the  little 
stand  by  the  bed.  She  remembered  the  three 
books  that  were  lying  on  that  stand— the  Rible, 
Watts’s  Select  Hymns  and  “The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  The  old  lady  saw  the  young  girl 
looking  at  the  books,  and  said,  ‘‘My  dear,  those 
are  the  three  beet  books  in  the  world.  I  always 
find  something  new  and  comforting  in  them  and 
they  are  the  only  books  I  have  read  in  years.” 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  young  people  have 
read  the  life  of  John  Runyan.  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  twelve  years  in  Bedford  Jail,  because 
of  his  religious  convictions.  He  supported  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife  and  children  by  making  tags 
for  boot  laces. 

He  had  one  blind  child,  his  little  girl,  Mary, 
who  used  to  go  into  the  jail  and  keep  him  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  when  there  that  he  wrote  the  book 
that  has  made  him  immortal.  Death  came  upon 
him  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  consequence  of  a  deed 
of  mercy.  Canon  Farrer  speaks  of  it  in  these 
words,  *‘A  youth,  a  neighbor  of  Runyan’s,  hap¬ 
pening  to  fall  into  the  displeasure  of  bis  father 
hie  father  proposed  to  disinherit  him.  The 
youth  asked  Runyan  to  act  as  bis  intercessor. 
Runyan  always  ready  for  any  good  ofiBce,  under¬ 
took  ibe  task,  and  used  such  pressing  arguments 
against  anger  and  passion,  as  also  for  love  and 
reconciliation,  that  the  heart  of  the  father 
yearned  towards  his  returning  son.  After  this 
good  deed  he  had  to  ride  from  Reading  to  Lon¬ 
don,  forty  miles  through  the  drenching  rain. 
Wet  to  the  skin  and  very  tired,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever  and  with  constant  and  Christian 
patience,  with  holy  words  of  peace  and  hope, 
resigned  hie  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  most 
mere  ful  Redeemer.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Canon  says:  ‘‘Runyan’s 
life  was  a  life  good  and  true;  and  the  books 
which  were  its  outcome  were  written  by  Runyan 
M  with  bis  heart’*  blood.  I  recomoieod  then  to  I 


With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  there 
cotnes  an  increased  demand  for  a  better  and  safer 
cleansing  agent  for  household  use.  A  large  number 
of  housekeepers  have  discarded  the  ordinary  yellow 
soaps  and  are  now  using  only  a  pure  soap  of  the  best 
quality.  MRS.  S.  T.  RORER,  widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  and 
other  articles  of  household  consumption,  says : 

*‘  In  looking  over  the  field  1  am  sure  that  the  housewife  can  afford 
without  a  second  thought  to  throw  away  her  alkali  powders,  drop  her 
ammonia  bottle,  and  use  Ivory  Soap  for  all  purposes,  with  far  better 
resuits  than  could  be  obtained  from  combinations  of  which  she  knows 
but  little.” 

0.pTi%h^  law,  >,  Tfc.  *  QMabU  Ofc,  (Hlhml 


you.  If  you  will  honestly  and  carefully  read 
and  study  them,  they  may  do  )ou  more  good 
than  many  sermons.  When  you  are  struggling 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond,  or  running 
toward  the  Wicket  Gate,  or  toiling  up  the  Hill 
DifBculty,  or  shut  up  in  Doubting  Caetle,  or 
fighting  Apollyon  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
or  engaged  in  your  busineee  in  Vanity  Fair 
with  its  many  temptations  to  ungodliness,  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  just,!you  may  learn  many  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  and  courage  from  the  poor  impris¬ 
oned  tinker  of  Bedford,  who  died  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  ”  S.  T.  P. 

••LOOK  INDIAN.” 

Never  are  we  so  assured  of  the  perversity  oi 
inanimate  things,  as  at  a  time  when  we  drop 
some  little  thing  on  the  fioor  and  cannot  find  it. 
We  think  we  know  exactly  the  spot  where  it  fell, 
and  yet  we  hunt  and  hunt  for  many  precious 
minutes  of  time  before  we  find  it  and  some¬ 
times  we  do  not  find  it  at  all. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  has  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue  and  tells  us  to  ‘‘look  Indian,”  and  we  will 
be  sure  to  find  the  missing  article.  This  is  the 
way  it  is  done.  Somebody  dropped  a  stick  pin 
in  the  hall  the  other  day  and  had  hard  work  to 
find  it.  She  hunted  high  and  low,  and  on  her 
hands  and  knees,  and  with  a  candle  specially 
procured  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
The  pin  was  very  tiny  and  unperceivable,  its 
value  being  that  of  association  rather  than 
fise  or  brillitocy.  The  loaiebod/  after  a  final 


shake  of  the  rugs,  was  just  about  to  give 
it  up  forever,  when  one  of  the  children  chanced 
to  come  along.  ‘‘Why  don’t  you  ‘look  In¬ 
dian’  for  it?”  he  asked.  Before  the  some¬ 
body  realized  what  was  meant,  down  dropped 
the  youngster  on  the  fioor,  bin  head  and  his 
whole  body  lying  sidewise  and  just  as  close  to 
the  dead  level  as  possible.  In  this  position  his 
eyes  moved  rapidly  over  the  fioor.  ‘‘I  have  it,” 
he  shouted  presently,  and,  sure  enough,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in  so  plain  a  place 
that  it  had  eeccaped  notice,  was  the  missing 
stick  pin.  The  youngster  then  explained  that 
‘‘looking  Indian”  meant  putting  the  head  to 
the  ground  in  order  to  catch  sight  of  the  small- 
eet  object  between  one’s  self  and  the  horizon. 
‘‘They  do  it  on  the  plains  all  the  time,”  he 
eaid.  ‘‘That’s  why  they  can  always  tell  who’s 
coming.  Rut  it  works  in  housss  just  as  well 
as  on  the  plains.  Why,  we  never  lose  anything 
in  the  nursery  nowadays;  we  just  ‘look  Indian’ 
and  find  it  right  off.” 

It  is  often  a  revelation  to  some  of  us  who  feel 
young,  to  know  a  child’s  opinion  of  our  age. 

Longfellow’s  Child  Life  was  being  taught  to 
children  of  five.  ‘‘Ekiith,  Allegra  and  Alice” 
were  mentioned  in  the  poem,  as  Longfellow’s 
own  children.  One  of  the  class  seked,  ‘‘Are 
any  of  his  children  living  now  ?”  The  answer 
was,  ‘‘Yes,  Miss  Alice  Longfellow  is  still  alive.” 
One  of  the  tiniest  girls  in  the  room  looked  up 
and  said,  ‘‘She  must  be  a  very,  very  old  lady 
now,  I  suppose,”  looking  at  her  teacher  sympa¬ 
thetically,  ‘‘just  about  as  old  aa  you  arsi” 
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WEDDING  GIFTS 
OF  STERLING  SILVER 

Gifts  are  appreciated  for  their  artistic  and 
intrinsic  value.  The  shape  and  form  which 
a  given  piece  of  silverware  receives— the 
results  of  the  handiwork  of  the  skillful 
artisan— the  exquisite  tracery  with  which 
it  is  decorated— these  are  the  things  which 
satisfy  the  eye  and  constitute  its  artistic 
value. 

Sterling  silver  means  silver  that  is 
925-1000  fine— these  fig¬ 
ures  represent  its  intrinsic 
value. 

The  trade  mark  of  the 

GORHAM  CO.,  Silversmiths 

is  a  guarantee  of  the  highest  artistic  and 
intrinsic  value.  The  purchaser  of  Gorham 
silverware  knows  that  the  best  resources 
of  the  modern  silversmith’s  art  have  been 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  and  he  is, 
moreover,  satisfied  that  it  has  the  requisite 
fineness. 

The  iateat  products  in  Qorhain  silver  may  be 
obtained  from  all  the  representative  (ewelcrs 
and  dealers  In  silverware  throughout  the 
country,  or  at  their  New  York  City 
Establishment. 

GORHAM  CO.,  Silversmiths 

Broadway  and  Nineteenth  St.,  New  York. 


SPOTTED  TAIL’S  LITTLE  DAI^GHTEK. 

A  short  time  eince  a  box  arrived  in  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota.  It  was  sent  by  Dr.  V.  T. 
McGillicuddy,  dean  of  the  State  School  of 
Mines,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  East.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  when  Dr.  McGillicuddy 
was  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  be  found  a 
little  bundle  up  in  the  top  of  a  tree  on  the  site 
of  the  village  of  the  famous  old  chief.  Spotted 
Tail,  on  Bordeaux  Creek,  about  live  miles  from 
Chadron.  The  bundle  was  taken  down  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  body  of  Spotted  Tail’s  little 
daughter,  which,  according  to  the  Indian  cus¬ 
tom  of  burial,  had  been  tied  up  in  the  tree-top. 
The  little  waif  had  been  swinging  in  the  dry 
winds  of  the  plains  for  several  years  when  found 
by  the  doctor,  and  all  that  is  left  of  the  little 
infant  to-day  is  in  fair  state  of  preservation. 
The  burial  robes  are  elaborately  embroidered 
with  beads,  and  all  the  Unery  of  an  Indian 
mother  enwrapped  the  once  living  form  of  the 
child.  The  name  of  the  little  one  is  Trom  bel- 
ee  zee-zee,  or  Yellow  Elk.  The  little  curiosity 
has  been  presented  to  the  Ryan  collection. 


in  its  improved  form  is  a  very  great 
success  wherever  used.  Thousands 
of  scholars  weekly  study  it  with 
marked  profit,  and  therefore  have  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  the  school  and 
lesson. 

Omr  Hpme  Dtpartmtmt  RequUites  art 
admitted  to  ho  tuporwr.  Send  S 
for  samiplo  QaarUrly  and  full  tot  of 
roquitUot. 

W.  A.  WILDE  &  CO., 

BOSTON  aiid*Cblcago. 


GLADBKOOK. 

By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Pickles  and  Poetry. 

Saturday  was  a  very  rainy  day,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  forced  to  remain  indoors,  playing  one 
game  after  another;  "Blanche  bad  a  tea  party 
that  was  certainly  one’of  the  wonders^of  the  age; 
Fred  amused  them  with  a  comical  reading;  and 
Mildred  entertained  the  others  with  the  story  of 
her  adventures  at  the  circus.  At  about  eleven 
o’clock.  May  ran  to  the  window  to  scan  the  skies 
for  signs  of  better  weather,  but  none  appeared 
however,  and  her  face  put  on  its  most  doleful 
expression.  The  clouds  were  chill  and  gray  over¬ 
head  ;  the  grass,  trees  and  flowers  were  drenched 
and  dripping;  and  the  rain,  which  bad  not 
lessened  for  a  single  instant,  still  poured  down 
unceasingly. 

“Where  is  Totty  T’’  suddenly  asked  Mrs.  Fan¬ 
ning,  peeping  into  the  library  where  the  other 
children  were  gathered. 

“I  don’t  know,  mamma,’’  said  May.  “She 
may  be  playing  with  her  doll  up  stairs.” 

“Will  you  please  go  to  the  store-room.  May, 
and  bring  me  one  of  the  jars  of  pears  for  lunch  ?” 

May  sprang  from  the  window-seat  and  ran  out, 
but  in  a  few  moments  returned  in  a  very  ex¬ 
cited  state. 

“Mamma,”  she  cried,  “somebody’s  been  in 
the  store  room  and  upset  a  lot  of  pickles  all  over 
the  floor  !” 

Mrs.  Fanning,  who  was  answering  a  question 
of  Mildred’s,  immediately  hurried  away,  followed 
by  all  of  the  children.  Arrived  at  the  store¬ 
room,  they  did  indeed  view  a  scene  of  disaster. 
The  chamber  set  apart  for  the  Uladbrook 
“stores”  was  a  great  bare  one,  uncarpeted, 
well-lighted,  and  lined  with  tables  and  long 
rows  of  shelves,  the  latter  holding  quantities  of 
different  eatables— preserves,  jams,  jellies,  piles 
of  nuts  and  dried  fruit,  spices,  boxed  crackers, 
and  like  things.  One  of  the  shelves  was  sacred 
to  pickles  only,  and  beneath  this  lay  what 
Blanche  emphatically  termed  “the  worst  muss 
she  bad  ever  seen  in  her  life!”  Two  large  jars 
of  pickles  bad  been  knocked  down  upon  the  bard 
floor;  fortunately,  they  were  of  heavy  ware, 
and  bad  not  broken,  but  pickles  and  vinegar 
were  scattered  right  and  left  in  lavish  profu¬ 
sion,  making  a  most  unsightly  mess. 

The  spectators  stood  aghast.  Just  above  the 
pickle  shelf  stood  several  jars  of  cinnamon  sticks, 
the  cover  of  one  of  which,  being  with  the  debris 
on  the  floor,  mutely  testifled  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  destruction. 

Who  had  done  this  ? 

“Have  any  of'you  children  entered  this  room 
since  last  evening  f”  asked  Aunt  Mabel,  gazing 
at  the  faces  before  her.  “I  was  here  then,  and 
everything  was  secure.” 

Everybody  said  “no.” 

“Whoever  it  is  has  tried  to  steal  a  stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  upset  the  jars  on  the  under  shelf. 
Never  mind  !  I’ll  tell  cook  to  come  and  clean 
up  1” 

She  took  her  pears,  and  retired  with  her  body¬ 
guard.  C!ook  attended  to  the  room,  and  for  half 
an  hour  nothing  was  said  of  the  mystery ;  the 
servants  all  professed  their  innocence;  nobody 
seen^ed  able  to  explain  the  matter. 

“It’s  almost  lunch  time.”  cried  Mrs.  Fan¬ 
ning,  “where  can  Totty  be?”  Then  there  was 
more  amazement;  for  the  child  bad  disappeared 
as  entirely  as  though  the  earth  bad  opened  and 
swallowed  her. 

A  vigorous  hunt  over  the  house  ensued,  in 
which  everybody  joined.  Mrs.  Fanning  bad 
shrewdly  suspected  the  cause  for  Totty’s  tem¬ 
porary  retirement,  but  said  nothing,  and  recom¬ 
mended  searobing  *he  closets,  the  attic,  and  the 
various  other  hidden  nooks. 

Back  of  tbs  eewipg-room  there  was  a  email 
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Why  is  it  every  sarsaparilla 
which  tries  to  sell  itself,  ranges 
itself  against  Ayer’s  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  ?  Why  is  it  that  all  have  to 
offer  extra  inducements  —  bigger 
bottles,  fancy  wrappers,  cheaper 
price — anything,  everything,  but 
the  one  inducement  of  quality  7 

Ayer’S 

Sarsa^rllla 

has  never  been  equaled  by  any 
cheap  imitation  of  it,  and  quality 
tells,  just  as  blood  tells. 

It  Is  nc  siaidard. 

**\  have  sold  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  have  never 
heard  anything  bnt  words  of  praise  from 
my  customers ;  not  a  single  complaint  has 
ever  reached  me.  A  preparation  must 
possess  great  merit  to  maintain  snch  a  repu¬ 
tation.  I  believe  your  sarsaparilla  to  be 
the  best  blood  purifier  that  has  ever  been 
introduced  to  the  general  public.  I  often 
hear  other  manufacturers  say  that  this  is 
“  as  good  as  Ayer’s,”  but  no  one  ever  yet 
heard  it  said  that  Ayer’s  was  “as  good”  as 
any  other  kind.  They  always  set  Ayer’s  up 
as  the  standard  of  excellence.” — S.  F. 
Boyce,  Duluth.  Minn. 


cloeet,  not  much  used.  A  large  basket  was 
kept  there  full  of  pieces  to  be  used  for  patches. 
From  this  retreat,  as  Mrs.  Fauniog  chanced  to 
pass  it  in  her  search,  came  a  sound  not  unlike 
a  stifled  moan  and  sob.  The  astonished  lady 
swung  back  the  door,  and  peered  into  the  half¬ 
gloom  of  the  place,  a  sudden  light  breaking  over 
her  motherly  face.  Her  surmises  were  correct. 
Stretched  upon  the  long  basket  lay  a  small  figure 
in  pink  pinafore,  one  foot  reaching  pathetically 
over  the  edge,  and  chubby  bands  clasped  tightly 
over  her  mouth,  which,  as  an  udditional  precau¬ 
tion,  was  buried  among  the  stuffs.  As  the  door 
was  flung  ajar,  this  apparition  sobbed  loudly, 
and  clung  even  more  flrmly  to  the  backet. 

“Totty,”  cried  Mrs.  Fanning. 

“Yes,  mamma  I” 

“What  are  you  doing  here  ?” 

No  answer,  save  a  second  sob. 

“Why  are  you  crying  ?” 

“My  stomach  hurts!”  wailed  poor  Totty.  “I 
ate  some  pickles — and  it  aches!  And  the  jars 
fell  on  the  floor!” 

The  sobs  came  in  quick  succession  now.  Mrs. 
Fanning  stooped,  and  lifted  the  prodigal,  with 
a  murmur  of  “Poor  child!”  At  the  touch  of 
the  tender,  encircling  arms,  Totty  wept  unre¬ 
servedly,  and  brought  the  anxious  household  to 
the  spot  in  a  few  seconds.  Mamma  was  a  skilled 
and  experienced  nurse,  and  knew  of  several 
sovereign  remedies  for  “hurts”  like  Totty’s. 
The  wretched  little  sinner  had  to  take  some  of 
the  most  bitter  medicine  she  had  ever  tasted, 
and  then  lay  exhausted  upon  the  lounge. 

“She  went  for  cisnnamon,  ate  that,  and  then 
topped  off  with  picklee?”  inquired  Uncle  Tom, 
mildly,  at  the  dinner-table. 

“Yes!  She  ought  to  be  well  punished  I” 


Throat  Diseasis  commence  with  a  Tough.  Cold  or 
Sore  Throat.  “  Bnimi**  Bronchial  Troche*”  give  Immedl. 
ate  and  sure  relief.  . 
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SIXTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

JOHN  CATTNACH 
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D.  M.  FERRY  *  CO.. 

Detroit.  Mich. 
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Boys  and  Olrls  can  get  a  Nlckal-PIatad 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  telUag 
IK  dot.  Packages  of  Blaine  at  10  cents  each, 
nend  your  full  address  by  return  inall  and 
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observed  Aunt  Catharioe,  sternly,  fixing  her 
gaze  upon  Blanche,  who  quailed  before  it. 
Totty  was  not  the  only  one  who  sampled  cinna¬ 
mon  in  aecret  I 

“She’s,  punished  already,  po  r  child,”  said 
Aunt  Mabel,  soberly.  “She  has  a  very  severe 
pain  in  her  little  stomach,  and  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  we  ever  hear  of  her  robbing  the 
store-room  again!” 

Mercy  carried  the  day,  and  Totty’s  after¬ 
conduct  verified  Aunt  Mabel’s  predictions. 

The  afternoon  proved  as  stormy  as  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  out  door  sports  were  resigned  with 
many  sighs.  A  delegation  in  water  proofs  and 
rubbers  ministered  to  the  rabbits,  whose  home 
had  been  removed  to  a  dry  shed  near  the  barn ; 
and  when  they  had  returned  and  divested  them¬ 
selves  of  their  damp  coverings,  Blanche  won¬ 
dered  audibly  what  they  should  do  next. 

This  was  a  vital  question,  and  one  eagerly 
discussed. 

“Bliud  man's  bufTl”  proposed  May,  to  whom 
that  frolic  was  a  pure  joy. 

’’Qoeeip!”  cried  Fred,  who  |liked  quiet 
pastimes. 

“Hide  and  seek  in  the  garret  I”  came  from 
Mildred,  who  had  grown  to  dearly  enjoy  the 
romps  in  that  charming  spot. 

Totty,  whose  “hurt”  was  now  gone,  wanted 
“Tag  I”  Blanche,  who  bad  the  last  choice, 
declared  for  a  circus  in  the  garret,  in  the  which 
she  claimed  the  great  privilege  of  being  clown  I 

This  final  suggestion  won  loud  applause,  and 
the  would-be  performers  were  just  starting  for 
the  scene  of  their  laurels  when  (Jncle  lorn,  who 
knew  Aunt  Catharine’s  dislike  of  such'games, 
called  to  them  to  return  to  the  sofa  where'he 
lay.  This  they  did  with  gusto,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
laid  aside  his  newspaper. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “let  me  choosel  1  propose  i 
making  poetry  1”  | 

His  audience  rejoiced  at  this  hint  of  novelty. 
“What’s  that  ?”  demanded  Blanche. 

Uncle  Tom  went  to  the  table  in  the  hall,  and 
took  from  one  of  its  numeroub  drawers  an  oblong 
white  package  that  surprieed  the  children  by 
its  size;  it  was  no  longer  than  an  ordinary  key, 
and  about  an  inch  in  width  and  depth. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “we  can  find  something  in 
this  for  a  reward  of  merit,  I  doubt  not.  I 
brought  the  package  from  the  city  to-day,  but 
I’ll  not  tell  you  the  contents.  Each  of  you 
must  write  a  piece  of  poetry — you^  know  what 
that  is— and  whoever  does  best  wins  the  prize.” 
As  May  looked  doubtful,  he  proceeded :  “Let 
each  one  take  a  slip  of  paper,  and  write  a  word 
upon  it — any  word  at  all !’’ 

This  everybody  understood.  There  were  mur¬ 
murs  of  excitement;  pencils  were  found,  and 
the  papers  distributed;  soon  the  words  were 
finished.  Then,  according  to  Uncle  Tom’s 
directions,  the  slips  were  neatly  folded,  and 
each  one  gave  bis  or  her  paper  to  the  next  person 
on  the  left.  Each  child  then  had  an  unknown 
word,  and  these  words  were  to  be  put  into  the 
different  poems. 

“Now,”  said  Uncle  Tom,  “it  is  half  past  two. 
At  three  o’clock  you  must  all  be  here  with  your 
verses;  then  we’ll  read  them  aloud  and  award 
the  prize.  ’  ’ 

Suppressed  giggles  greeted  this  delightful  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  all  the  contestants  departed  in 
glee  for  their  efforts  in  composition.  There  was 
much  meditative  chewing  of  pencil  tips  in  the 
next  half-hour;  much  excited  questioning,  some 
laughter,  and  a  joyful  squeal— the  latter  from 
little  Totty,  who  thought  her  finisbed  verse  the 
very  gem  of  poesy.  When  three  o’clock  struck, 
all  the  children  again  assembled  before  Uncle 
Tom  in  the  library,  with  the  two  aunts  also, 
and  Dally  Orths.  The  mysterious  little  parcel 
lay  upon  a  small  table  at  Uncle  Tom’s  elbow. 

“Let  us  begin  right  away,’’ said  he.  “I’ll 
be  the  judge  I  Fred,  you  begin  I’’ 

The  lame  boy  flushed,  draw  out  bis  paper,  | 


and  said:  “My  word  was  ’man,’  an  easy  one, 
and  here’s  my  poem  : 

“  There  'waa  a  young  man  of  Kentucky, 

Who  went  out  when  the  weather  was  mucky ; 

He  fell  In  the  mire. 

And  there  did  expire,— 

And  all  Ida  friends  said  It  was  lucky  I” 

“Dear  met  Strange  ’friends’  they  must  haves 
beenl’’  laughed  Uncle  Tom,  as  Fred  sat  downi 
amid  admiring  glances.  “That  was  very  good.. 
Now,  May!’’ 

May  rose  with  a  blush  and  came  forward. 
“My  word  was  ’sweet,’  ’’  said  she,  “and  here's 
my  poem.  I  hope  you  will  like  it: 

“  A  little  dog  went  down  the  street. 

And  he  was  very  sweet ; 

HIn  hair  was  brown  so  were  his  feet. 

And  white  was  the  color  of  one  of  his  feet. 

He  had  a  ent  on  his  lip. 

And  he  wasn’t  as  nice  an  Mildred's  dog  Tip.” 

“Good  I”  cried  everyone,  as  May  retired  in 
much  confusion,  and  Uncle  Tom  called  ouU 


Blindness  Prevented ! 

The  Absorption  Method 

a  success  in  treating  all  forms  of  diseased 
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"Now,  Totty!  1  mo  you’ll  bunt,  if  we  don’t 
ban  you  eoon !’’ 

That  email  maid  came  to  the  fore  with  much 
dignity,  nying,  "Mamma  helped  me  a  little  I’’ 
The  word  waa  "cat."  She  read  her  short  lines: 
A  oat  caught  a  mouse. 

And  ran  up  on  a  house. 

And  ate  him  up  every  bit ! 

after  which  she  rushed  back  to  her  mother’s 
arms,  and  gleefully  joined  in  clapping  hands 
with  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

Blanche  came  next.  She  hastily  added  a  hnal 
line,  and  read  her  lines  in  a  sing-song  wsy. 
Her  word  was  "steam-engine": 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

A  steam-engine  ran  along  the  track,— 

I’m  certain  it  was  painted  black,— 

It  whistled  many  times  quite  loud. 

And  its  smoke  looked  like  a  cloud. 

But  alas!  It  hit  a  savage  cow. 

And  though  I  don’t  know  exactly  how. 

It  knocked  the  engine  off  the  track. 

But  no  one  was  killed,  and  everybody  oame,back. 

"Bravo  1"  cried  Uncle  Tom.  "That  is  a  very 
strong  verse  indeed!  Now,  Mildred!" 

"My  word  is  ‘raining,’  and  1  have  a  longer 
poem  than  the  others,"  said  Milly,  unfolding  a 
large  sheet  of  paper : 

IN  THE  GARRET. 
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CHICKEN’S  CHATTEB. 


AN  EXTRA  HANK  OF  TARN. 


(Lines  sctuslly  composed  by  a  child.) 

It  wss  raining.  In  the  garret 
Stood  Bessie  and  May  and  Sue ; 

It  made  a  capital  play-house,- 
There  were  things  to  play  with  too. 

There  were  quaint  old  caps  and  dresses. 

And  chests  a  dosen  or  more. 

And  great  piles  of  books  and  papers 
Piled  up  neatly  on  the  floor. 

“  L  ’’said  Bess,  ”  will  keep  a  store 
Over  in  the  comer  here!” 

May  then  said  she’d  come  to  buy,— 

In  flne  dressee  she  appeared,— 

As  for  Sue  she  had  a  train 
With  the  row  of  chests  for  cars 

And  an  old  chair  for  an  engine. 

Nothing  then  their  pleasure  marred. 

So  they  played  on  till  the  lunch-bell 
Brought  them  tumbling  down  the  stair. 

Oh,  that  all  might  he  so  happy. 

And  sweetly  their  burden  bear! 

PraiM  met  the  young  poeteee  on  all  eidee  as 
the  oeaaad ;  then  each  person  waited  breathlessly 
for  the  award.  Uncle  Tom  rose  slowly,  and  took 
the  parcel  in  his  hand. 

"All  the  verses  were  very  good,"  said  he.  "I 

present  the  prize  to - Fred,  May,  Totty, 

Blanche  and  Mildred,"  he  finished  rapidly, 
tearing  open  the  wrappings,  and  giving  each 
child  a  acarf-pin  of  frosted  silver. 

At  this  there  were  jubilant  cries,  and  the 
prizes  were  carefully  examined.  Uncle  lorn 
took  op  another  pin — the  last — and  handed  it 
to  the  confused  Dally,  "as  a  reward  for  good, 
steady  work."  This  added  to  the  rejoicing 
already  felt,  f<»  Dally  was  a  general  favorite. 

So  Uncle  Tom’s  scheme  proved  a  auccceas  I 
(To  be  continued. ) 
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'UTISStli^lThompson’t  Eye  Water. 


Our  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in 
watching  the  ways  of  the  little  chicke  that  are 
being  hatched  at  this  time  of  year  will  be  pleased 
to  read  what  an  army  oflScer'a  wife  baa  to  aay  of 
them  in  Our  Animal  Friends: 

"There  ie  a  great  deal' of  meaning  in  a  chick¬ 
en’s  chatter.  No  other  bird  will  become  so 
tame,  and  when  it  is  once  convinced  that  ita 
human  friende  will  not  hurt  it,  you  can  hardly 
keep  it  off  from  your  lap.  Ie  there  anything 
quite  80  pretty  as  a  brood  of  young  chickens  ? 

"Several  years  ago  my  husband,  who  was  an 
army  ofiBcer  was  stationed  on  the  Western  fron¬ 
tier.  We  had  the  worst  prairie  fire  ever  known ; 
thirty  Indians  were  burned  and  fifteen  of  them 
died  in  the  Government  hospital  at  our  camp. 
An  old  hen  and  her^retty  brood  of  chickens 
were  burned  with  the  exception'of  one  chicken. 
I  took  the  beet  care  of  the  little  motherless 
thing,  lining  a  box  with' cotton  and  feeding  it 
corn  meal  mush.  When  it  grew  it  was  not 
pretty,  but  it  was  cunning  as  it  could  be,  and  it 
showed  a  wonderful  amount  of  intelligence.  It 
would  not  stay  in  the  chicken  yard.  It  would 
manage  to  come  to  the  front  door,  and  would  cry 
to  come  into  the  house.  When  the  door  was 
opened  it  would  walk  in  and  fret  and  scold  in 
a  most  injured  way,  as  if  it  were  saying:  "You 
ought  not  to  shut  me  out  there  with  those 
strange  things.  I  don’t  like  them ;  I  just  love 
you  all,  BO  don’t  shut  me  out  again."  Then 
the  chicken  would  clean  her  feathers  until  they 
were  t>eautiful  and  smooth.  This  little  tame 
chicken  never  knew  what  fear  was,  because  she 
was  always  gently  and  kindly  treated.  ’  ’ 

"Nothing  gives  more  delight,"  writes  Mr. 
Caine,  "in  traveling  through  rural  India  than 
the  bird-life  that  abounds  everywhere;  abso¬ 
lutely  unmolested,  they  are  as  tame  as  a  poul¬ 
try  yard,  making  the  country  one  vast  aviary. 
Yellow-beaked  minae,  ring-doves,  jaya,  hoopoes, 
and  parrots  take  dust  bathe  with  the  merry 
palm  squirrel  in  the  roadway,  hardly  troubling 
themeelvea  to  bop  out  of  the  way  of  the  heavy 
bull-carts;  every  wayside  pond  and  lake  ie  alive 
with  ducks,  wild  geeee,  flamingoee,  pelicans, 
and  waders  of  every  else  and  sort,  from  dainty 
red-legged  beauties  ‘the  aize  of  pigeons,  up  to 
great,  unwieldy  cranes  and  adjutants  five  feet 
high.  We  paae  a  dead  sheep  with  two  loath¬ 
some  vultures  picking  over  the  rarcasR  and  pres¬ 
ently  a  brood  of  fiuffv  young  partridgea  wiUi 
father  and  mother  in  charge  look  at  us  fearleealy 
within  ten  feet  of  our  whirling  carriage.  Every 
village  has  its  fiock  of  aacrea  peaco^  pacing 
mvely  through  the  surrounding  gardens  and 
fields,  and  woodpeckers  and  kingtialiera  fiash 
about  like  jewels  in  the  biasing  sunlight." — The 
American  Sportsman. 


On  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  far 
beyond  the  North  of  Scotland,  there  stood  out 
a  rock,  called  the  Lonely  Rock,  very  dangerous 
to  navigators.  One  night  long  ago,  Jean  Inge- 
low  tells  us,  there  sat  in  a  fisherman’s  hut  ashore 
a  young  girl,  toiling  at  her  spinning  wheel, 
looking  out  upon  the  dark  and  driving  clouds, 
and  listening  anxiously  to  the  wind  and  eea. 
At  laet  the  morning  came,  and  one  boat,  which 
should  have  been  riding  on  the  waves,  was  miss¬ 
ing.  It  was  her  father’s  boat,  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  cottage  her  father’s  body  was  found, 
washed  up  on  the  shore.  He  bad  been  wrecked 
against  this  Lonely  Rock.  That  wae  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  The  girl  watched  her  father’s 
body,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  people,  till 
it  wae  laid  in  the  grave;  then  ehe  lay  down  in 
her  lied  and  slept.  When  the  night  came  ehe 
aroee  and  set  a  candle  in  her  casement,  as  a 
beacon  to  the  fishermen,  and  a  guide.  All  night 
long  she  eat  by  the  candle,  trimmed  it  when  it 
flickered  down,  and  spun.  As  many  hanks  of 
yarn  as  she  had  epun  before  for  her  daily  bread 
she  spun  still,  and  one  hank  over  for  her  nightly 
candle,  and  from  that  time  to  the  telling  of 
this  story — for  fifty  years,  through  youth,  matur¬ 
ity,  into  old  age — she  has  turned  night  into  day. 
And  in  the  enow  storms  of  winter,  in  the  eeret  e 
calms  of  summer,  through  driving  mists,  decep¬ 
tive  moonlight,  and  solemn  darkness,  that 
Northern  harbor  has  never  once  been  without 
the  light  of  that  small  candle.  However  far  the 
fisherman  might  be  etandine  out  at  sea,  he  bad 
only  to  bear  down  straight  for  that  lighted 
window,  and  he  was  sure  of  safe  entrance  into 
the  harbor.  And  so  for  all  these  fifty  years 
that  tiny  light,  flaming  thus  out  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice,  has  helped  and  cheered  and 
saved. 

Surely  this  was  finding  chance  for  service  in 
an  humble  place;  eurely  thie  was lowlineee  glori¬ 
fied  faithfulness;  surely  the  smile  of  the 
Lord  JeeuB  must  have  followed  along  the  ^ams 
of  that  poor  candle,  glimmering  from  that  hum¬ 
ble  window,  as  they  went  wandering  forth  to 
bless  and  guide  the  fisherman  toeeing  in  their 
little  Exwta  upon  the  eea.— Forward. 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  DoUara  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Care. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O, 
We,  the  anderaixned.  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
bnelnees  transactions  and  flnanoially  able  to  carry  oat 
any  obligations  made  by  their  Arm. 

West  A  Tbcax,  Wholesale  Dmgglsts,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldiro,  Kirrah  a  Marvir,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrti  Care  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
npon  the  blood  and  mnoons  snrfaoee  of  the  system. 
Price,  750.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Dmgglsta.  Testl« 
monlala  free. 
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A  LESSON  IN  OBEDIENCE. 

On  a  high  terrace  back  from  the  road  in  a 
suburban  town,  is  perched  a  small  white  cot¬ 
tage,  beside  which  grows  an  old  apple  tree  shel¬ 
tering  it  with  broad  branches.  A  pretty  lawn 
and  flowering  shrubs  surround  the  house  and 
from  the  windows  and  the  garden  can  be  seen 
New  York  Bay,  which,  shimmering  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  stretches  across  to  the  Brooklyn  shore, 
with  the  statue  of  Liberty  looming  up  to  the 
left,  and  in  the  distance  Brooklyn  bridge,  bind¬ 
ing  the  two  shores  together  like  a  broad  ribbon, 
while  to  the  right  lie  the  heights  of  Staten 
Island,  with  Bobbin’s  Reef  Light  before  it, 
like  a  sentinel  ever  guarding  the  Bay.  Away 
down  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Narrows. 
Unceasingly  up  and  down  pass  ships  with  great 
white  sails,  or  ocean  steamers  swiftly  rushing  by, 
and  ferry  boats  crossing  in  every  direction, 
which  at  night  seem  like  huge  fire  flies. 

In  this  pleasant  home  overlooking  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Bay,  with  papa  and  mamma,  brother  Harry 
of  six,  and  a  dear  new  baby  sister,  lived  two 
year  old  Lottie,  I  almost  called  her  a  little  boy, 
for  in  her  ways  she  is  so  like  one.  Mamma 
had  to  be  constantly  watching  that  she  did  not 
run  out  with  Harry  when  he  took  his  pail  and 
shovel  to  the  shore  to  dig  sand  with  bis  young 
companions. 

The  piazza,  sheltered  by  the  large  apple  tree, 
was  a  lovely  play  room  in  summer,  and  here 
mamma  would  often  sit  with  her  sewing  watch¬ 
ing  her  two  baby  girls,  Florence  in  her  carriage 
sleeping,  or  grasping  with  tiny  hands  at  the 
shadows  of  the  fluttering  leaves,  Lottie  playing 
with  a  small  wheel  barrow,  romping  with  the 
fox  terriers.  Fan  and  Rex,  or  better  still,  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  dirt  in  the  flower  beds.  Her  great 
desire  was  to  go  outside  the  garden  gate,  which 
mamma  strictly  forbade,  but  in  Lottie’s  young 
mind  the  idea  still  lingered,  just  to  get  outside 
the  gate,  and  pick  wild  flowers,  how  much  nicer 
it  would  be  than  the  garden,  and  even  though  so 
carefully  watched  she  finally  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
complishing  it. 

One  morning  she  slipped  from  the  nursery 
while  mamma  was  dressing  baby,  saying  she 
would  take  the  button -hook  down  to  the  sitting- 
room  and  ask  Harry  to  button  her  boots,  but 
when  she  reached  the  room  no  one  was  there, 
the  door  stood  invitingly  open,  and  forgetting 
mamma’s  injunction,  Lottie  trotted  out,  and 
down  the  path  to  the  gate. 

Sometime  after  mamma  having  finished  with 
baby,  came  down  to  breakfast  to  find  only  papa 
and  Harry.  Where  is  Lottie  7  said  papa.  No 
one  knew. 

Mamma’s  first  thought  was,  “She  has  gone 
outside  the  gate, ’’ and  stepping  hurriedly  out 
upon  the  piazza,  she  spied  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  a  little  white  bundle  which  she  knew  to 
be  Lottie,  bending  over,  digging  with  what  she 
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We  were  the  FIRST  FIRM  in  the  World  to 
adopt  a  system  whereby  Churches.  Benevolent 
and  Charitable  organizations  were  offered  assist¬ 
ance  as  per  above  plan.  Address,  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars, 

JAMES  8.  KIRK  A.  CO., 

EBtablUhed  1839.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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LK  r  us  send  you  a  pamphlet 
giving  information  con¬ 
cerning  paint — the  kind  that  lasts. 
It  is  made  from  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

Pamphlet  also  contains  samples 
of  colors  or  shades .  made  with 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of 
brands)  and  Tinting  Colors,  and 
gives  full  directions  for  mixing 
and  applying  them. 


Ndtional  Lead  St.,  N‘ew  York. 


afterwards  found  to  be  the  button-hook,  in  her 
much  longed  for  road.  Before  mamma  could 
even  speak,  she  saw  the  awful  danger  of  her 
darling,  for  almost  upon  her  was  the  doctor’s 
gig,  swiftly  flying  down  the  roaa  in  answer  to 
an  urgent  call. 

Paralyzed  with  horror,  the  poor  mother  can 
only  pray,  surety,  surely  he  will  see  her  in  time 
and  stop.  The  doctor,  engrossed  in  thought, 
fancies  he  sees  a  newspaper  in  the  road,  and 
does  not  slacken  hie  speed,  but  Jim,  his  big 
horse,  sees  it  too,  and  knows  the  little  white 
bundle  is  not  a  newspaper,  knows  also  that  "it 
is  too  late  to  stop,  but  like  the  very  intelligent 
animal  that  he  is,  lifts  his  heavy  hoofs  carefully, 
and  steps  over  Lottie  without  touching  her.  On 
rushes  the  gig,  a  boy  passing  by  picks  up  the 
child,  a  little  dusty  and  much  frightened,  and 
carries  her  to  mamma  who  has  nearly  fainted 
with  fear. 

Papa  and  mamma  were  very  grateful  that  their 
little  girlie  was  unhurt,  and  Lottie  had  learned 
a  lesson  of  obedience  that  she  will  never  forget. 

Ida  Frasbr. 

A  KITCHBN  ORACLE. 

A  correspondent  in  the  South  sends  us  the 
following  life-like  glimpse  of  the  “old  time 
Aunty’’  who  presides  over  her  kitchen  : 

“Aunt  Nancy’’  serves  the  Master  and  her  em¬ 
ployers  faithfully,  and  when  she  expresses  her 
views  on  religious  matters  they  are  interesting 
and  often  humorous. 

She  asked  me  one  day  “if  I  knew  anything 
about  Hard  Shell  Baptists.’’  “You  know,’’  she 
continued,  “dey  believe  God  made  some  people 
on  purpose  to  be  lost — sich  as  dat  don’t  suit  me 
and  I  don’t  believe  in  dat  sort  of  a  God.  I’ve 
heerd  ’em  preach  and  if  I  ever  get  forgiveness 
fur  it  I’ll  promise  to  go  no  more.’’ 

Theosophy  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation 
by  a  number  of  my  friends,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  I  would  consult  my  Kitchen  Oracle,  and 
asked  her  if  she  ever  thought  she  had  lived  be¬ 
fore  she  came  into  this  world.  With  a  con¬ 
temptuous  grunt,  she  replied:  “Mighty  curue 
folks  these  days,  better  stop  ‘reching  (reaching) 
backards  and  go  forards,  ’  dat  is  about  as  much 
as  they  can  attend  to.  ’  ’ 

Sunday  she  announced  she  was  not  going  to 
church  and  in  answer  to  my  surprised  Why  f  she 
said,  “I’se  been  gwine  steddy  fur  a  long  time 
and  want  to  rest  up  awhile.  Maybe  I’m  gettin’ 
slowful. ’’ 


United  States  Trust  Company. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AHD  8USFLU8, 

$1 1,800,000. 

This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  anthorlsed  to  act  as  Onardlan,  Tmstes 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
live  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tbs 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Blzeontors,  Admlnlstraton.  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Instltntlons,  and  Indlvldiaals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stkwart,  Pres.  D.  Winus  Jambs,  Kiee-Prea 
Jambs  S.  Clabb,  Second  Flos-Pres. 

Hbrrt  L.  Tbornbll,  Seeretarv. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretan 

TRUSTEES. 

Samubl.  Sloan,  Wm.  O.  Sloanb, 

D.  Willis  Jambs,  Oustav  H.  Schwab, 

John  A.  Stbwart,  Frank  Ltman, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoadbs,  Oborob  F.  Vibtor, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokbs,  Wm.  Waloorv  Astob, 
iohn  Crosbt  Brown,  Jambs  Stillman, 

Boward  Coopbr,  John  Clavlin, 

W.  Batard  Cutting,  John  J.  Phblps, 

Oharlbs  S.  Smith,  Danibl  Lord, 

Wm.  Rookbpbllbr,  John  S.  Khhnbdt, 

Albxandbr  E.  Orr,  D.  O.  Mills, 

William  H.  Maot,  Jr.,  Lbwis  Cass  Lbdtard. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectinK  Renta. 
Management  of  Estates. 


Brown  Bros,  a  Co. 

PHILA.,  NSW  TOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTSD  BV  PKIVATS  WIBBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Kzcb's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrab-ciaee  Invest-  Tyi  vr aq^-SVI  AVI  f 
ment  Secarltlee  on  commission.  We  All  T  ITBollIOlII 
receive  acconnU  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fug 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  kJVA/SAX  akaco. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  or  foreign 
ooantrlee,  Inclndlng  Bontb  Africa. 

Letters 

We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchangeon,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parta;  alto  mak. 
collections  and  lisne  Commercial  and  Traval 
Credit  6^"***'’'*  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


WESTERN 


She  regrets  being  forgetful  in  her  old  age  and 
hopes  her  mind  will  not  “grow  thin,’’  while 
she  lives,  and  so  far  it  keeps  oright,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  way  of  expreesing  my  high  regard 
for  you,  than  wishing  vou  might  enjoy  her 
awhile,  not  only  as  a  cook  but  for  the  original 
“copy’’  ehe  could  fumiah  indefinitely. 


MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHARLES  E.  OIBHON,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Maas 
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PREPARING  FOR  VERNAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  farm  and  garden,  during  the  growing,  are 
like  battle -fielde.  If  a  farmer  purpoaee  to  culti¬ 
vate  crops  of  any  sort,  he  is  obliged  to  battle 
with  untold  numbers  of  insect  enemies.  There 
are  beetles,  or  grubs,  or  caterpillars,  or  larva> 
ready  for  every  ear  of  corn,  or  bead  of  wheat,  or 
apple,  pear  or  peach,  as  soon  as  the  growing 
plants  develop.  As  cruel  sportsmen  have  shot 
every  woodpecker,  and  sap  sucker,  which  used 
to  bore  into  the  bark  of  fruit-trees  and  extract 
the  grubs;  as  heedless  boys  have  exterminated 
most  of  the  song-birds  which  used  to  devour 
the  countless  numbers  of  insect  enemies  which 
now  damage  growing  apples,  pears  and  other 
fruit;  and  as  useful  “Bob  Whites”  (quails) 
have  been  shot  and  trapped,  until  there  are 
only,  now  and  then,  a  few  small  bevies  left, 
tillers  of  the  soil  must  now  battle  the  foee 
which  the  useful  birds  were  accustomed  to 
devour,  and  thus  save  and  protect  growing 
crops.  The  meadow  lark,  the  cheerful  bobolink, 
little  chippy,  yellow  bird,  oriole,  the  sweet- 
singing  blue  bird,  and  hundreds  of  others  which 
1  could  name,  were  all  insectiverous  birds. 
They  subsisted  on  the  fat  grubs  which  now 
make  such  ravages  on  growing  crops  of  both 
grain  and  fruit.  As  we  have  butchered  our 
beet  friends  and  our  most  efficient  co  adjutors 
in  battling  insect  enemies,  every  tiller  of  the 
soil,  horticulturist,  florist,  dendrologist,  and 
boys  that  follow  the  plow  must  all  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  a  foeman’e  steel  to  the  hilt.  Since 
the  extermination  of  the  song  birds,  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  apple  crop  is  almost  ruined  by  the  ravages  of 
this  insect  enemy.  In  most  localities,  apple 
trees  have  to  be  sprayed  several  times  with  a 
liquid,  to  destroy  the  destructive  apple  worms. 

Several  of  the  Professors  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  New  York,  have  been  conducting 
extensive  experiments,  by  way  of  spraying 
apple  trees;  and  the  results  and  many  details 
of  their  experiments  have  been  published,  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  “Cornell  Bulletin,”  for 
gratuitous  distribution  to  every  applicant  Or- 
chardists  whose  apples  are  usua,ly  wormy,  should 
apply  for  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  in  which  there 
are  life  like  illustrations  of  the  Codling  moth, 
in  every  stage  of  transformation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  preparation  for  spraying  the  apple 
trees. 

“The  Experiment  Station”  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  under  the  efficient  supervision 
of  Professor  Mmith,  will  send  its  “Bulletin”  to 
all  applicants  who  are  interested  in  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  insect  enemies. 

At  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  another  State 
Experiment  Station,  managed  by  that  scieotitic 
agriculturist,  William  A.  Burpee,  will  send 
“Bulletins,”  gratuitously,  to  every  applicant. 
The  Bulletins  of  this  Station  embrace,  not  only 
the  latest  and  most  efficient  way  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  combatting  insect  enemies,  but 
the  results  of  developing  thorough  bred  seeds  of 
cereal  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Scientific 
tillers  of  the  soil  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  is  as  proper,  and  scientitic  to  talk  and 
write  about  thorough  bred  seeds,  as  to  consult 
about  thorough  bred  live  stock.  Nubbins  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  will  produce  nubbins.  Small  and 
half  matured  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  will  not 
yield  a  bountiful  crop  of  large  and  plump  ker¬ 
nels.  Tillers  of  the  soil  are  often  cheated  out 
of  half  their  crop  by  planting  inferior  seed. 
Now  is  the  time,  before  vernal  seed  time  has 
come,  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  kinds  and 
the  quality  of  seed  desired,  and  procure  the 
thorough  bred  seed  from  reliable  seedsmen.  Do 
not  delay  until  it  is  high  time  to  plant  (as 
many  do)  and  then  purchase  old  and  worthless 
seed  that  has  been  on  sale  two  or  three  years 
at  some  grocery.  Successful  tillers  of  the  soil 
drive  their  operations,  rather  than  allow  their 
work  |o  drive  them.  Skrmo  E.  Todd. 
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Color  Cards  Free. 

b 

W'hen  you  buy  paint  there  is  only  one  kind  to  get — if  you  want  the 
best  at  a  fair  price.  Let  us  mail  you,  /ree,  our  color  card,  showing  the 
beautiful  shades  of 

It  will  enable  you  to  match  or  to  select  colon.  Chilton  Point  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible 
for  paint  to  be  made.  Pure  Linseed  Oil  always.  It  has  none  of  the  earmarks  of  fraudulent  paint. 

No  benzine  :  no  water;  no  short  measure.  Write  to^ay  to  the 

I  CHILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  i 


IT  WILL  ALL  BE  RIGHT  IN  THE 
MORNING. 

Thanks  to  two  of  our  readers  we  have  been 
able  to  find  the  poem  asked  for  by  one  of  our 
correspondents  some  three  weeks  ago  under  the 
above  title.  They  referred  us  to  “January  to 
June,  ”  a  collection  of  short  Essays  by  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Taylor,  first  published  in  1860.  The 
poem  will  be  found  in  the  paper  headed  “Wait¬ 
ing,”  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
have  the  book  within  reach  we  give  it  in  full : 

When  the  bounding  best  of  the  heart  of  love 
And  the  springing  step  grow  slow ; 

When  the  form  of  a  cloud  in  the  bine  above 
Lies  dark  on  the  path  below, 

The  song  that  be  sings  is  lost  in  a  sigh. 

And  be  turns  where  a  Star  is  dawning. 

And  he  thinks,  as  it  gladdens  his  heart  and  his  eye : 

“  It  will  ail  be  right  in  .the  morning!’' 

When  “the  strong  man  armed,”  In  the  middle  watch. 
From  life's  dim  deck  is'gazing. 

And  strives,  through  the  wreck  of  the  tempest,  to  catch 
A  gleam  of  the  day-beam’s  blazing ; 

Amid  the  wild  storm,  there  hard  by  the  helm. 

He  heeds  not  the  dark  ocean  yawning: 

Fur  this  song  in  his  sonl  not  a  sorrow  can  whelm : 

**  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning!'' 

When  the  battle  is  done,  the  harplnnstrnng. 

Its  mnsic  trembling— dying ; 

When  his  woes  are  unwept,  and  bis  deeds  unsung. 

And  be  longs  in  the  grave  to  be  lying. 

Then  a  Voice  shall  charm,  as  it  charmed  before 
He  bad  wept  or  waited  the  dawning : 

“They  do  love  there  for  aye— I'll  be  thine  as  of  yore— 

It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning  I” 

Thus  ail  through  the  world,  by  ship  and  by  shore  ; 

Where  the  mother  bends  over 
The  cradle,  whose  tenant  ‘‘has  gone  on  before 
Where  the  eyes  of  the  lover 
Look  aloft  for  the  loved ;  whatever  the  word, 

A  welcome,  a  wall,  or  a  warning. 

This  is  everywhere  cherished— this  everywhere  heard : 

••  It  will  ail  be  right  in  the  morning!” 


HOW  A  DIKTY  FACK  WA8  MA1>K  CLKAK. 

Wbeu  Dorothy  begged  not  to  have  her  face 
washed  the  other  morniug,  her  mother  told  her 
a  true  story  which  an  Engliah  deaconess  told 
her.  It  is  about  a  poor,  old  humpbacked  man 
who  has  only  one  arm ;  that  one  very  sore  and 
lame.  He  is  in  pain  almost  all  the  time,  yet  be 
alwaye  haa  a  smile  for  the  visitors  who  some¬ 
times  climb  the  stair  to  hie  bit  of  a  room.  It,  is 
a  wonder  how  be  keeps  himself  so  clean  and  the 
room  so  spick  and  span.  When  a  lady  asked 
him  if  be  had  any  help,  he  said:  “No.  I  do 
a  bit  at  a  time.  I  have  nothing  else  to  do; 
when  I  get  down  on  the  floor  I  must  stay  there 
until  it  is  clean,  then  drag  myself  up  by  the 
tables  and  chairs.  1  put  my  mk  on  a  chair 
when  it  wants  mending,  a  weight  to  keep  it 
down,  then  draw  it  together  with  my  left  hand ; 
’tie  rather  rough,  but  well  enough  for  me  I” 

He  is  so  poor  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  f^ifts 
of  others  he  would  starve,  but  here  he  lives, 
cheerful  and  happy  in  spite  of  everything. 
When  Dorothy  beard  that  story  she  didn’t  say 
an> thing,  but  her  eyes  looked  very  shiny,  and 
when  her  mother  next  went  to  her  room  ahe 
found  the  little  girl’s  bed  all  made  and  the 
chairs  put  to  rights.  It  is  a  very  clean  face 
that  Dorothy  bringa  to  the  breakfast  table  now¬ 
adays.— Sunday  School  Advocate. 
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MUSIC. 

MUSIC  AN  AID  IN  SCHOOL  GOYERNMENT. 

School  governmeot  is,  in  the  abstract,  similar 
to  anjr  other  form  of  government.  Its  character 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  dispositions  and 
abilities  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  Har 
mony,  whether  it  be  physical,  mental,  commer* 
cial  or  financial,  must  be  musical ;  cot  neces¬ 
sarily  a  sweet  succession  of  sounds,  purely 
articulated  in  each  instance,  but  music  that  is 
sweet  to  the  mental  and  sentimental  ears — music 
to  tbe  heart,  the  eyes  and  to  all  good  human 
impulses. 

Music  appeals  to  all  that  is  good  and  true  in 
the  child.  It  touches  the  soul  and  lifts  the 
child  out  cf  its  baser  self  into  a  higher  and 
nobler  attitude  of  thought  and  feeling.  Its 
effect  on  the  discipline  of  a  school  stamps  this 
assertion  as  a  fact.  The  most  uncouth  and  reck¬ 
less  class  of  pupils  is  brought  into  subjection  by 
the  singing  of  a  single  song,  and  continued 
singing  is  the  means  of  refining,  ennobling  and 
elevating. 

Properly  introduced  and  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  music  never  fails  to  win  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  homage  that  belong  to  it.  Under  such 
conditions,  music  is  infallible  in  its  aid  to  the 
development  of  human  virtues  and  graces.  It 
encourages  the  pupil  and  it  enkindles  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  all  things  beautiful,  and  it  inspires  a 
desire  to  be  right  and  to  do  right. 

Just  as  the  most  certain  and  most  safe  im¬ 
provement  and  correction  for  all  forms  of  mental 
life  is  provided  by  the  public  schools,  so  does 
the  proper  and  conscientious  teaching  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  provide  the  most  direct 
and  the  most  certain  way  to  good  government. 

We  teach  music  in  our  public  schools  not  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  idea  of  creating  skilled  musi¬ 
cians,  but  for  character  and  enjoyment.  Our 
constant  thought  must  bo  how  to  develop  charac¬ 
ter,  for  character  is  as  necessary  to  a  pupil’s 
success  and  happiness  as  intellectual  ability. 
It  is  far  more  necessary  to  make  a  good  than  a 
great  man.  That  which  singing  may  do  for 
our  children  and  for  the  world  is  as  important 
as  that  which  is  accomplished  by  other  studies. 
Morals,  truth,  honesty,  obedience,  are  the  centi- 
ments  of  many  a  song  that  leaves  impressions  on 
the  child’s  mind  that  can  never  be  effaced.  A 
child’s  success  in  after  life  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  hie  courage  and  hopefulness,  and  sing¬ 
ing  can  give  these  to  a  child  if  the  right  kind 
of  songs  are  chosen. 

We  must  get  more  out  of  music  in  the  schools 
than  just  the  ability  to  sing  a  song  by  note. 

Sometimes,  in  our  anxiety  to  have  pupils  ad¬ 
vance  more  rapidly  in  musical  knowledge,  we  do 
not  pay  attention  enough  to  the  physical  advan¬ 
tages  of  singing.  Properly  taught,  singing  is  a 
great  promoter  ofj^health.  Noted  physicians  tell 
us  that  thousands  of  the  human  race  are  sinking 
annually  into  premature  graves,  on  account  of 
consumption  and  other  lung  troubles,  who  might 
be  living  were  their  lungs  properly  developed  by 
deep  breathing,  which  is  necessitated  by  good 
Binging.  The  lungs  are  composed  of  thousands 
of  minute  air  cells  and  those  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lungs  in  many  cases  remain  unexercised, 
causing  weakness  and  early  decay.  We  should 
be  particular  that  the  children  sit  erect  and 
breathe  deeply. 

Breath  must  reach  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  lungs, 
filling  all  the  air  cells,  and  when  this  habit  is 
formed  early  in  life  sound  physique  is  tbe  sure 
result.  It  is  much  easier  to  govern  a  pupil  who 
is  in  perfect  health. 

Music  creates  a  liking  for  both  mental  and 
physical  discipline;  it  is  an  aid  to  conscientious, 
systematic  study,  a  help  to  thorough  and  bene¬ 
ficial  training;  it  develops  good  impulses  and 
discourages  unworthy  ones ;  it  applauds  all  things 


that  are  honest,  it  sustains  and  strengthens  the 
memory,  and,  leaving  the  school-room,  it  goes 
out  daily,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils, 
to  continue  its  work  and  scatter  its  benefits 
through  the  homes,  the  neighborhood,  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large. 

Good  school  government  is  made  more  certain 
by  music,  because  it  brings  teachers  and  pupils 
more  closely  together  than  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way ;  because,  in  brief,  it  is  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  that  harmony  which  must  exist  in  order 
to  have  good  goiernment  of  any  kind. — Emma 
A.  Thomas  in  Musician. 


THB  FINE  ART  OF  ENUNCIATION. 

As  a  matter  of  pure  art.  clear  and  beautiful 
enunciation  outranks  tbe  scholastic,  often  pe¬ 
dantic,  virtue  of  correct  pronunciation.  True, 
words  must  be  so  pronounced  that  their  mean¬ 
ing,  in  tbe  language  used  may  be  understood. 
But  this  is  not  certainly  or  easily  secured  unless 
the  value  of  each  leading  vowel  and  consonant  is 
given  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  artisan  part  of  the  work.  Beyond 
it  begin  the  artistic  part. 


Admitting  tbe  importance  of  good  hymns  and 
good  tunes,  it  wiii  be  granted,  that  they  are  for 
the  use  of  the  congregation ;  and  are  to  be  sung 
by  the  people,  and  not  to  be  left  to  the  choir 
for  the  display  of  their  skill.  The  hymns  are  the 
language  in  which  the  soul  of  the  worshipper 
shapes  unspoken  prayers,  or  in  which  he  aspires 
towards  God. 
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OiMN  AND  COMPANT,  Boston:  The  Captives  and 
Trinnmmns  of  Plantns;  Edited  by  E.  P.  Morris.  $1.36. 
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PIANOS 
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An  Ideal  Hymn  and  Tune  Book:* 

Church  Hymns  &  Gospel  Songs 

Compiled  by  Sznkey,  HeGrsBzkaB.  aad  Stebbini. 

367  Hymns,  tune  for  every  Hymn. 

Only  ESS  per  100  In  B<i»rd  Cover*. 
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The  low  price  brings  It  within  reach  of  every  Church, 
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“Tell  Mother,  I’ll  Be  There.”  ' 
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West  Jersey  Academy. 


A  SehUxA  prr  Binft—Prevairu  /or  College  or  BuHnem— 
A  ChriKlian  Hr/me  and  Sehnal. 

Founded  In  1868.  Large  and  beautiful  grounds  and 
buildings,  fine  gymnasium,  steam  beating,  aurroundlngs 
refined  and  heuthful.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  apply  to 
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San  RArAEL,  California. 

MX.  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Accredited  by  University  of  California.  ClaMlc^,  Uteraw 
nd  Scientific  Coaraee.  Regular  Army  Offlcer  detailed  to  MUl- 
try  Department  by  United  States  Government. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

„  _ ,  _ WASHINGTON,  D.  O 
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Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session— 1898-99. 

For  Information  apply  to  F.  J.  SHADD,  M.D.,  _8ocreta^__ 


901  R  Ktrwt,  N.  W 


Greenwich  Academy  ?o"ri‘o  Soys® 

A  thorough-going,  amply  equipped  academy — 72d  year.  A  true 
home— 18th  year.  Preparation  for  college  or  business. 

J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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special  posltiona  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Enteredot  the  Post-oJIeeat  New  Fork oe  second-ehiss  maO 
matUr. 


Winona  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Dickey, 
D.  D.,  Eagle  Lake,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroi^  transportation 
should  be  rent  to  the  Rev.  W,  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  With¬ 
erspoon  Building,  1319  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  .Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  held  in  the  West  Church,  New  York,  on  April 
13th  and  14th.  Opening  session  at  10  A.  M.  Delegates 
are  requested  to  present  their  credential  cards  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  at  the 
church,  West  48d  street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues, 
on  Wednesday,  the  13ih,  at  9:30  A.  M.  Delegates  desir- 
Ing  entertainment  should  notify  Mrs.  Theodore  Weston, 
14  West  48th  Bt.,  New  York,  who  will  also  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  hotels  and  boarding-houses  to  any 
others  who  vdsb  to  attend  the  meetings.  Reduction  of 
fare  has  been  secured  for  all  those  in  attendance  who 
travel  over  railroads  within  the  Trunk  Line  Association. 
Obtain  of  the  ticket  agent  at  starting  point  a  certificate 
that  full  fare  has  been  paid,  which  certificate,  after 
proper  signature  at  the  meeting,  will  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the  rejgular  fare  Dele¬ 
gates  living  in  s  I'all  places  should  apply  for  their 
tickets  and  certificates  several  days  in  advance  of  the 
time  of  starting. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Maky  L.  Bla kem an,  Rerording  Secretary, 
March,  189H.  I!i6  fc'ifth  Avenue. 


The  monthly  miss'onary  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  belli  at  156  Fifth  avenue, 
March  15,  at  10.30  a.m. 


APPOINTMESTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
the  BOAEDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  .  -  “  " 

Education,  -  -  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Pbila. 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  -  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  .  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  Dt  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schcrals  In  deetltote,  sparsely  a  tiled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  anion  missionary  -  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se  lera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  .Ades. 
1,8(KI  new  schcwls  started  In  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  la  the  hi  easing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancropt,  Dla  secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  aty. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THE  OOSPET. 

•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
fCommonlr  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Churoh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dai^ 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  Iffi 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  WaU  Street,  Now  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Satiors’ 
Mdonzfn^  the  Seaman'i  Friend,  and  the  I/^e  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.:  W.  C.  Stuboes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Istabllshed  te  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  oare  for  them,  er  who  are  oiphana  They  are  cletnsed, 
clothed,  ted  and  Instructed  nn'll  tbrv  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Bouse  of  Industry. 

During  Its  mdstenoe  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fully  reoetved.  ^  . 

Ssrvloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  t  JO  to  440  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  t  te 
$P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  I2JU  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnnei^table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jssup.  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oboroe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  bupt.  _ 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  now  building.  Ws 
Btly  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOOIETT 


For  ssTsntT-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
1  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 


and  I 


_ nguages 

and  dialects.  A  larm  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reatihss  by  grants  of  publleations,  the  work  of  its 
ooljMrtero.  Chtmian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
minions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
elas,  for  which  it  estfueatly  appeals.  From  tSOO  to  $600 
supMits  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AmL  Treas.,  10  East  Md  St.  N.Y. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Grounds,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May 
19th,  1896,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  will  be  o{mned  with  a  sermon 
lL-D^  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 

Ths  unders'gned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Commissiona  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Audi* 
torlum,  in  the  tvinona  Grounda  at  8  A.  M..  to  receive 
the  credeutiala  of  Commissionera 

Wm.  Henrt  RoBERva  Stated  Clerk. 
Wm.  Eves  M*  ora  Permansnt  Clerk. 

Oommunioatlons  with  rsferenoe  to  entertainment  at 


The  regular  monthly  Prayer  Meeting  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  bo  held  in  Assembly 
Hall,  Presbyterian  Building,  1.56  Fifth  Avenue,  on 
Wednesday.  April  6,  st  1(1:30  A.  M.  The  meeting  will  be 
led  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Denny.  All  ladies  interested  in  the 
work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


RPESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  East  Syra- 
oose,  April  11,  at  7:30  Pjl. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Bridgewater,  8.  D.,  Tuesday,  April  18th.  at  7:30  P.M. 
The  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
same  place  on  April  13ib,  and  the  Presbyterlal  Union  of 
V.  P.  S.  C.  E.  also  at  the  same  place  on  April  14th. 

Calvin  H.  French.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  at  Lo  Roy, 

N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  11th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  Firrt  Presbyterian  Church.  Indiana  Ave.  and  Slat 
St.,  on  Monday,  April  4tb,  at  10:30  A.M. 

Jambs  Frothinobam,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Black  Hills  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Deadwood, 
Tuesday.  April  5tb,  at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional  records  and 
reports  from  the  churches  are  required. 

At  tbe  same  place,  on  Wednesday,  April  6th,  will  meet 
the  Presbyterlal  Societies  of  Ladies  and  of  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adionmed  to  meet 
in  Murphysboro,  Ill ,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

C.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Sequoyah  Presbytery  will  meet  In  Tulsa,  I.  T.,  April 
7th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

C.  C.  McGinlrt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  meets  in  the  Westminster 
Chuich,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Tuesday,  April  5th,  at 
2:30  P.M.  D.  A.  Jbwrll,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  the 
Broadway  Pre-byterian  Church,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Tuesday, 
April  12tb,  at  7:30  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  Watervllle, 

O. ,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M.  In  the  absence  of 

the  moderator  the  opening  services  will  be  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Home  Missions,  and  addresses  will  be  expected 
from  Rev.  D.  D.  Bigger,  D  I^and  Rev.  R.  J.  Thomas,  of 
Lima  B.  W.  Slaolb,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Stockton  will  bold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ^nora,  Tuolumne 
County,  Cal.,  on  Friday.  April  8th,  at  7:30  P.M.,  and  be 
opened  hj  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Mann,  •  i  Fresno.  The  church  assessments  and  sessional 
records  will  be  called  for. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  at  8:80  P.M.. 

H.  T.  Chadsbt.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  18th, 
at  7:30  P.M.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Stat^ Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  hold  its  roring  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Church,  Newark.  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  6th,  commencing  at  IOK)0  A.M.  The  committee  to 
examine  candidates  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  80th.  at  lOHO  A.M. 

Julius  H.  Woltf,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  In  the 
Westminster  Church,  Jacksonville.  Ill.,  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  at  7:30  P.M  The  women's  missionary  societies  will 
meet  the  same  day.  Thos.  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  of  Quincy.  Mich.,  on 
Tneeday,  April  12tn,  at  7:30  P  M.  Session  records,  re¬ 
ports  and  assessments  are  to  be  brought  at  this  time. 
Tbe  Women's  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  ths  same  place  Wednesday,  April  18th.  at  9  A.M. 

W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portland  will  meet  in  the  Third 
Church,  Portland,  Ore..  April  18th.  at  7:30  P.M. 

W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  bold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  April  18th,  7:30  P.M. 

R.  8.  Van  Clevb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  in  Memorial  Cbnrch. 
Bay  City,  on  April  mh.  at  7UI0  P.M.  Session  records  and 
asesssments  required  at  this  meeting. 

Thomas  Middlbmis,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Alanson, 
Mich.,  on  Tneeday,  April  ISth,  at  7  JO  P.M. 

WiLET  K.  Wbioht.  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbs  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  in  Pots¬ 
dam,  April  Itth,  at  7 JO  P.M.  Tbe  Woman's  Presbyterian 
Mlselonary  Society  meets  the  next  day  at  tbe  same 
place.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  holds  its  regular 
stated  meeting  with  the  churen  in  Passaic,  on  Tuesday, 
April  19th,  at  10  A.M.  The  sttendance  of  every  minister 
and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  impo^nt. 

Groboe  R.  Garrbtbon.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  vriU  meet  at  El  Rito, 
Mora  County,  N.  M.,  TuesdayjApril  18th,  at  7:30  ^M. 

8.  W.  CUBTI8,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cimarron  meets  at  Jeffersom 
Okla.  (Old  Pond  Creek),  on  Tuesday,  April  12th.  at  7:80 
P.M.  E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  3  P.M.,  April  ^h. 

Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Long  Island  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Cntcboque, 
Tuesday,  April  6th,  at  3  P.M .  ,  . 

Epbkr  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  lyons  will  meet  at  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  April  19th,  at  8  P  M.  .  , 

H.  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  Horse 
Heads,  on  Tuesday,  April  I9th,  at  2  P.M. 

Charles  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 
Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
in  'White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  beginning  Tuesday,  April  12th, 
at  7:30  P  M.  The  Woman’sMlsslonary  Society  will  meet 
on  Wednesday,  the  13th. 

F  Z.  Robsttbb,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  Tliird  Church, 
Springfield,  O.,  on  Monday.  April  11th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibbon,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Junction 
City,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday.  April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional 
records  and  assessments  required. 

'N.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  their 
Stated  Meeting  in  the  Hcranion  Green  Ridge  Chnrch, 
Monday,  April  18th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

P.  H.  Brooks.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  in  Saline,  Mich., 
Monday,  Ap^l  18ch,  at  7:30  P.M. 

W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  its  seventeenth 
spring  meeting  at  Central  City,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  April 
ifth,  at  7J0  P.M.  The  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Society 
will  meet  at  tbe  same  time  and  place. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

7  he  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Rochester,  on  Monday,  April  11th.  at  7:80  P.M. 

Levi  Parsons.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Flint  will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  Yale.  Mich.,  on  Tneeday,  April  )9th,  at  7:80 
P.M.  Geo.  T.  WooDHULL.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  W  innebago  will  meet  in  tbe  Me¬ 
morial  Preebyterlin  Church,  Appleton,  Wis.,  April  12tb, 
at  7:30  P.M.  John  MoCot,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meet  in  tbe  Will- 
son  Avenue  Chnrch,  Cleveland,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

E.  Bushnell,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  in  Westminster 
Church,  Peoria,  ill.,  on  Monday,  April  18th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

1.  A.  CORNELISON.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  tbe  Presbytery  of 
Peoria  will  meet  at  Prlncevllle,  Ill.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  6th.  at  8:46  A.M.  Tbe  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ayres 
and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Winn,  of  Japan,  will  be 
present.  Delegates  from  all  the  chuiches  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Julia  H.  Johnston.  Pres.  Sec. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  in  Alton,  111.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  121  h,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Geo.  J.  E.  Richards,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  in  Trenton,  First  Chnrch,  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  at  10:30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armbtrono,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  will  meet  at  Kansas,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

I.  A.  Piper,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  with  the  Avoca 
Churoh,  Tuesday  evening.  April  IMh.  at  7:30. 

James  A.  Miller,  Ststed Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Huron,  8.  D.,  April  19th.  at  7:30  P.M.  Presbyterlal  W. 
M.  S.  at  same  place,  April  20th,  at  9  A.M. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Homer,  commencing  Tuesday.  April  12th,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Ladies'  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society, 
Wednesday,  April  13th,  at  same  place. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Prest^tery  of  Newton  will  bold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  at  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th, 
at  1  P.M.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbyten  will  hold  its  stated  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  Presbyterian  Church.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y„  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  18th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  annual 
seesion  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  CortlancL  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  April  18,  at  5  K.  M.  The  A' Oman's  Presby¬ 
terian  Missionary  Society  will  meet  in  tbe  same  place 
the  next  day  at  10  A.M.  John  McVet,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ottawa  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Grand  Ridge,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  April 
19th,  at  7:30  A.M. 

Theodore  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet  with  tbe  Union 
Church  of  Bisbee  April  1st,  at  7:30  P.M.,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Pritchard  acting  pastor. 

I.  T.  Whittemorb,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Park  Church, 
Buffalo,  Monday,  April  11th,  at  7:80  P.M.  Assessments 
and  statistical  report* *  are  expected.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  Rev.  William  J.  MoKlltrlck  will  speak  on  “  Chnrch 
Loyalty”  and  Rev.  Henrv  Elliott  Mott  on  “The  Relig¬ 
ious  Demand  on  tbe  Intellectual  Life.” 

William  Waith,  stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Caynga  will  meet  in  the  Willard 
Memorial  Chapel,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday.  April  lltb, 
at  7 JU  P.M.  C.  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  meet  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newkirk,  Tuesday.  April  19tb. 
at  7Jii  P.  M.  Sessions  are  requested  to  bring  or  send 
their  seeslonal  records  for  examination. 

Wm.  Meter.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hnron  will  meet  in  Sandnsky, 
Ohio,  Tneeday,  April  18th,  at  7J0  P.M  Tbe  Woman^s 
Foreign  Misnonary  Society  will  meet  on  Wednesday, 
April  18tJ^  at  same  place,  at  8J0  A.  M.  The  public  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  evening  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  William  Sheod  Nelson,  D.D.,  of  Tripoli,  Syria. 

Climret  G.  Martin,  stated  Clerk. 
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The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  Chapel 
of  the  First  Preehytei  ian  i  hurch,  on  Monday,  April 


of  RelMo 
West  Swh 


street,  on  or  before  April  5th.  The  Sabbath 
School  report  la  to  be  sent  to  Kev.  A.  W.  Halsey.  27 
Charlton  Street,  on  or  before  March  Mth.  Each  minls- 


hlm  liable  to  censure  for  the  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  the 
dnty  of  tne  Stated  Clerk  to  report  to  presbytery  at  the 
May  meeting  of  each  year  the  names  of  all  persons  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  this  rule.  Ministers  without  pasto 
ral  charge  will  be  called  upon  to  report  In  regard  to 
their  labors  during  the  past  year,  avery  church  not 
represented  by  a  Ruling  E3der  for  three  successive  meet¬ 
ing.  unless  proper  excuse  is  given,  will  be  recorded  as 
delinquent.  The  ministerial  tax  Is  |2,  the  payment  of 
which  la  volunta^. 

Qeorob  W.  v.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

677  East  136th  Street.  March  2l8t. 

Platte  Presbytery  meets  at  King  City,  on  Tuesday, 
April  mb.  at  7:.l0  P.  M. 

Waltick  IT.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  meet  in 
MlfSinburg,  April  18th,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

J.  U.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  In  the  Church  of 
Mechanicsvllle,  April  IKth,  at  SKM)  P.  M. 

Arthur  H.  Allbm,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  hold  Its  regular  an¬ 
nual  meetlDk;  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Berlin, 
beginning  Tuesday  evening,  April  2Htb,  at  7:30.  The 
Ladles’  Presbyterlal  Missionary  society  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

Euoenr  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Klizabeth  will  meet  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  April  19oh,  at  11  A.  M. 

Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Burling* 
ton,  N.  J.,  on  TueMay,  April  12th,  at  10:30  A.  M. 

B.  S.  Everett,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  I'hamplain  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  on  i  uesday,  April  12th.  in  the  church  at  Rouses 
Point,  N.  Y.,  at  10:30  A.M.  Clerks  of  sessions  who  have 
not  already  sent  their  statistical  reports  to  the  stated 
clerk  of  presbytery  will  kindly  do  so  at  their  earliest 
convenience.  Joseph  Gamble,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cuming  will  meet  In  regular  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Presbyterian  Cniirch  of  Shenando^,  la.,  on 
Thiesday,  April  19th,  at  8:30  A.  M. 

J.  F.  UiNKHOUSE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  hold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  in  South  Easton,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday.  April  19th,  at 
7:30  P.  M.  J.  W.  BiscRorr,  Term  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  In  Camden, 
on  Monday.  April  11th,  at  7:80  P.  M. 

D.  W.  Bioe  ow.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold  Its 
spring  meeting  in  the  Webb  Memorial  Chapel,  at  Madl- 
n.  N.  J..  on  Tuesday  ■’  . 


Sta*  let  White,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  will  meet  In  Calvary 
Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday  evening.  April 
19th,  at  7:30.  C.  S.  Nickerson,  Stated  Clerk. 


OLD  POINT  COMPORT.  RICHMOND,  AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day  Tonr  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  last  of  the  present  series  of  personally-conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and  Washington 
via  the  Pennsylvania  will  leave  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Thursday,  April  7. 

Tickets,  Including  transportation,  meals  en  route  In 
both  directions,  transters  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
—will  bo  sold  at  rate  of  $3500  from  New  York,  Brooklyn 


delpbia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only.  Including  one  and 
three-fourths  days'  board  at  that  place,  and  good  to 
return  direct  by  regular  trains  within  six  days,  will  be 
sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  $16.00  from 
New  York;  $15.00  from  Trenton;  fli.OOfrom  Philadelphia 
and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points.  At  a  slight 
additional  expense  tourists  can  extend  the  trip  to  Vtr- 
^nla^ Beach,  with  accommodations  at  the  Princess  Anne 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents;  Tourist  Agent.  li96  Broadway,  New  York;  780 
Broad  Btreet,  Newark.  N.  J.;  ur  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Dcooration-Day  Tonr  to  Gettysburg,  Luray  and 
Washington. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railruad  Company  has  arranged 
for  another  of  Its  popular  seven-d^  personally  con¬ 
ducted  tours  to  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Luray 
Caverns  and  Washlngt’  n,  to  leave  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  special  train  S  iturday.  May  28.  Rate,  $27.00 
from  New  York;  $24.00  from  Philadelphia,  covers  all 
necessary  expenses.  Proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  780 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 

COMFORTABLH  RAPID  TRANSIT  ASSURED 

By  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey.  Two  stations  In 
New  York,  at  foot  of  Liberty  St.  and  South  Ferry,  foot 
Whitehall  st.  Train  service  to  all  suburban  places  un¬ 
excelled.  Desirable  homes  at  moderate  rents. 


For  Over  Fifty  Toore 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Rootbino  Syrup  has  been  used  ler  ovsi 
fifty  years  by  mUllons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  sncceea  It  soothes  the  child,  sotteu 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  la  the  beat 
remedy  for  IMarrhcra  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sullerei 
Immediately.  Hold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
TwenW  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  aak  tor  “  If ra  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 

The  liberal  offer  made  by  James  S.  Kirk  A  Co.  to 
churches,  benevolent  associations  and  charitable  organi¬ 
sations  Is  available  to  Individuals  also.  It  la  a  very  sim- 

file  way  to  secure  anmie  remuneration  for  a  little  labor 
n  securing  outside  white  Cloud  Soap  Wrappers.  See 
advertisement. 


A  WORD  OF  ADTICE. 

TO  THOSE  COMING  TO  ALASKA  OR  THE 
KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

One  thing  should  be  impreeeed  upon  every 
miner,  prospector  or  trader  coming  to  Alaska, 
to  the  Klondike,  or  the  Yukon  country,  and 
that  is  the  necessity  for  providing  an  adequate 
and  proper  food  supply.  Whether  procured  in 
the  States,  in  the  Dominion,  or  at  the  supply 
etores  here  or  further  on,  this  muet  be  his 
primary  concern.  Upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  miner  has  observed  or  neglected  this  pre¬ 
caution  more  than  upon  any  other  one  thing  will 
his  success  or  failure  depend. 

Ihese  supplies  must  be  healthful  and  ehould 
be  concentrated,  but  the  most  careful  attention 
in  the  selection  of  foods  that  will  keep  unim¬ 
paired  indefinitely  under  all  the  conditions  which 
they  will  have  to  encounter  is  imperative.  For 
instance,  as  bread  raised  with  baking  powder 
must  be  relied  upon  for  the  chief  part  of  every 
meal,  imagine  the  helpleesneee  of  a  miner'~ yith 
a  can  of  spoiled  baking  powder.  Buy  only  the 
very  beet  flour ;  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Experience  has  ehown  the  Uoyal  Baking  Powder 
to  be  the  most  reliable  and  the  trading  com¬ 
panies  now  uniformly  supply  this  brand,  as 
others  will  not  keep  in  this  climate.  Be  sure 
that  the  bacon  is  sweet,  sound  and  thoroughly 
cured.  Tbeee  are  the  absolute  neceeeitiee  upon 
which  all  must  place  a  chief  reliance,  and  can 
under  no  circumetancea  be  neglected.  They 
may,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by  ea  many 
comforta  or  delicacies  as  the  prospector  may  be 
able  to  pack  or  desire  to  pay  for. — From  the 
Alaska  Mining  Journal. 

A  book  of  receipts  for  all  kinds  of  cookery, 
which  is  specially  valuable  for  uie  upon  the 
trail  or  in  the  camp,  is  published  by  the  Royal 


Asbury  Park  as  a  Spring  Resort. 

Admirably  located  directly  on  the  ocean,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  Is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spring  resorts  along 
the  New  Jersey  coast.  Its  ocean  promenade,  broad, 
graveled  avenues,  bicycle  paths,  romantic  drives,  pic¬ 
turesque  walks,  climate,  ocean,  lake,  and  rural  scenery 
are  unrivaled.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  affords  ex¬ 
cellent  train  service  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Trains  leave  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  week 
days,  and  West  Twenty-third  Street  and  Deshrosses  and 
Cortlandt  Streets,  New  York,  daily.  Several  hotels  are 
now  open  for  spring  hnsiness. 


Ihls  of  Interest  to  New  Subscribers. 

We  have  a  few  of  the  up-to  date  $4.00  Rand  A  McNally 
Atlases  which  at  this  juncture  in  our  national  affairs 
might  be  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers.  For  $3.00  we 
will  deliver  this  atlas  (expreseage  paid)  and  send  The 
Evangelist  cue  year  to  any  new  subscriber. 

We  also  have  six  copies  left  of  our  large  importation 
of  the  photogravure  of  the  “  Ordination  of  Elders  In  a 
Scottish  Kirk.”  This  imported  print  is  16  x  20,  on  heavy 
cardboard,  ready  for  framing.  The  retail  price  ie  $5.00. 
To  any  new  encscrlber  sending  us  $3.(  0  we  will  deliver 
thie  beautiful  print  and  also  mail  him  The  Evangelist 
for  one  year.  These  offers  muet  be  accepted  at  once  if 
particB  expect  them  to  be  filled. 

DIED. 


Bakiog  Powder  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
receipta  are  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  are  carefully  explained,  eo  that  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  may,  with  ita  aid,  readily  prepare  every¬ 
thing  requisite  for  a  good,  wholesome  meal,  or 
even  dainties  if  he  has  the  neceeeary  materials. 
The  matter  ia  in  compact  though  durable  foim, 
the  whole  book  weighing  but  two  ounces. 
Under  a  special  arrangement,  thie  book  will  be 
sent  free  to  miners  or  others  who  may  desire  it. 
We  would  recommend  that  every  one  going  to 
the  Klondike  procure  a  copy.  Addreee  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 

PROF.  FAONANI  AT  WESTERN  RESERVE 
UNIVEBSITV. 

Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  haa 
in  its  College  for  Women  a  foundation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  bearing  the  name  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Harknesa  Foundation.  A  portion  of  the  in¬ 
come  from  this  fund  ia  devoted  to  coureee  of 
lectures  on  the  Bible.  The  course  in  1897  was 
given  by  William  fiayee  Ward,  D.D.,  Editor  of 
the  Independent.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  course  next  year  will  be  given  by  George 
Adam  Smith  of  Glasgow.  The  course  that  haa 
just  been  finished  was  given  by  Professor  Fag- 
nani  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

He  spoke  on  “The  Phenomena  of  the  Bible  aa 
Conditioning  its  Interpretation.”  In  five  lec¬ 
tures  the  Bible  was  interpreted  as  a  collection  of 
books,  diverse  in  age,  in  style,  in  authorship, 
and  yet  aa  one  book  in  being  a  progresaive  reve¬ 
lation  and  also  in  its  great  comprehensive  idea 
and  purpose.  The  concluding  one  of  the  five 
lectures  was  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  as  an  inspired  book.  The  Bible  is  in- 
roired  for  religious  and  moral  purposes.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  written  for  homiletical  purposes. 
As  an  inspired  work  it  is  plain,  practical  and 
reliable.  In  considering  the  Bible  in  any  light, 
peculiar  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  compre¬ 
hensive  truth  of  all  the  truthe  of  the  book :  it  is 
designed  to  teach  ua  that  God  is  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  man  ia  made  in  God’s  image  and 
yet  that  he  has  fallen  and  that  the  Bible  indi¬ 
cates  the  way  of  light  and  truth  for  leading 
fallen  man  back  to  hia  God.  The  whole  course 
was  received  with  great  satiafaction  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  of  Western  Reserve  University 
and  by  the  clergymen  of  Cleveland. 

Rev.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  ia  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  “Mind  of  Christ’’  at  once. 

H.  A.  H. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
was  held  early  in  March  at  Bristol,  and  the 
occasion  was  a  very  auspicious  one  in  all  respects. 
The  Rev.  J.  Monro  Gibson  preached  the  sermon, 
he  having  been  Pieaident  of  the  Federation 
during  the  past  year.  He  waa  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Clifford  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  th  e  better  understanding  which 


''BIGELOW.-DanUl  Bigelow  died  at  Lakeville,  N.  Y.. 
March  2d,  18(8,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOOOLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  PaH- 
road  OfiSce,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 

One  Year's  Complete  Equipment  for  any 
Needy  Sunday  School.  library,  Map, 

Perlodiealt,  JSte.  Freight  Prepaid,  aSS.OO. 

J.  L.  Spioer,  American  S.  S.  Union,  111  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  PASTOR  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
desires  to  correspond  with  a  pastor  within  liD 
miles  of  New  York  City,  with  a  view  of  a  permanent 
exchange  ’’  if  the  wav  be  clear.”  Address  EXCHANGE, 
265  Livingstone  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  FAMILY  living  on  Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  taking  a 
tew  boarders  will  have  one  fine  room  to  rent  from 
June  1st;  elevator  from  station  to  summit  of  hill.  Ad¬ 
dress  “A.  B.,”  Yonkers  P.  O. 

rriO  RENT— In  the  Catskills,  on  Main  street,  Stamford, 
X  N.  Y..'’Waverly  Cottage.”  folly  fumiebed,  with  all 
modem  improvements;  fourteen  rooms,  broad  verandah, 
well  sbaden  lawns;  season,  $450.  Apply  to  MISS  A.  S. 
GRANT,  White  PlalnE  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  yoong  la^  of  experienoe,  a  teacher 
In  a  Presbyterian  College  and  the  daughter 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Is  desirous  of  a  position  aa 
companion  to  an  aged  or  invalid  lady  who  will  spend  the 
summer  In  travel  either  in  this  country  or  abroad;  reo- 
ommendatlone  aa  to  character,  education  and  other  es¬ 
sential  qualifications  sent  upon  request;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  Address  ’’X,”  care  of  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


already  attained  between  the  eeveral  great  partiea 
to  the  federation,  viz :  the  Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionaliata,  Methodiste  and  Preebyteriana.  He 
dipped  into  etatiatica.  In  England  only  the 
strength  of  the  above  churches  ia  not  equal  to 
-hat  of  the  Anglican  Church,  though  their 
communicants  outnumber  those  of  the  Elstab- 
liebment.  But  the  former  have  five  timea  the 
adherents  of  the  latter  when  we  extend  the 
computation  to  all  English  speaking  people  the 
world  over.  The  total  Anglican  communicants 
are  returned  as  3,122,156,  but  the  Methodiats 
alone  amount  to  no  leas  than  7,085,400;  the 
Baptiste  reach  4,606,402;  the  Presbyterians  re¬ 
port  3, 770,077,  and  the  Oongregationaliata,  I,I6I,- 
^3,  showing  a  complete  total  of  non  sacerdotal 
communicanta  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  speaking 
world  of  16,^25,152.  Dr.  Clifford  would  fain  see 
thia  great  host  more  earnest  ^an  ever  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  he  urged, 
in  order  thereto,  greater  holineaa  and  deyoted- 
nesa  of  life  and  increasing  aelf-aacrifice  in  the 
one  great  miaaion  of  the  churches.  There  were 
other  features  of  this  remarkable  occasion,  wall 
worthy  of  record,  and  to  which  ws  aball  refer. 


Thompson’s  Eys  Witsr. 
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Buying  Dress  Fabrics  at  this  Store 

whether  one  buys  them  across  a  counter,  or  through  the  mails,  gives 
positive  safety  on  at  least  two  points : — 

First,  that  the  style  is  new,  carefully  selected,  and  correct.  If  it’s  an  old  style 
still  in  favor,  we’ll  tell  you  so,  and  make  the  price  right. 

Second,  that  the  fabric  is  precisely  what  we  say  it  is.  We  don’t  take  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  word  for  anything.  Widths  are  by  our 
*  yard-stick,  not  by  a  mill  ticket.  If  we  say  that 

a  color  is  fast,  it  is  fast,  for  before  we  say  that 
it  is,  we  have  boiled  it  and  treated  it  with  chemi¬ 
cals  to  test  it.  All  wool  means  all  wool, — not 
even  a  tenth  part  cotton.  Same  way  with  all¬ 
linen  and  all-silk. 

Whatever  else  our  news-letters  may  be,  they 
arfe  truthful.  They  may  not  always  interest  you, 
but  you  will  learn  to  always  believe  them. 

We  are  having  a  tremendous  run  just  now  on 
our  Cotton  Fabrics.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
assortment  ever  gotten  together  in  one  store.  Cotton  dress  stuffs  are  very  good 
things  to  test  a  store  with.  They  are  cheap, — ^big  assortments  don’t  cost  much,  so 
the  question  of  leadership  comes  down  to  the  three  points  of 

Styles,  Qualities,  and  Prices 

We’d  like  you  to  test  our  leadership  on  exactly  those  points.  It’s  impossible 
tojgive  any  description  in  such  an  immense  variety  as  this,  but  here  are  some  hints 
of^kinds  and  prices,  and  samples  will  do  the  rest. 


Printed  Ombr^  Striped  Lawns,  at  8c. 
Printed  Spiral  Striped  Lawns,  at  8c. 
Printed  Lawns,  at  10c. 

Printed  Striped  Organdies,  at  10c. 

Printed  Dimities,  at  12^c. 

Printed  Madras  Cloth,  at  12^c. 

Fine  Printed  Organdies,  at  1^.,  17c.,  25c. 
Printed  Batiste,  at  12^c. 

Scotch  Cheviot,  at  35c. 

Scotch  Madras,  at  85c. 

Scotch  Ginghams,  at  18c.  to  81c. 

American  Ginghams,  at  63^c.  to  25c. 

Silk  and  Wool  Plaid  Madras,  at  45c. 


Cheviots,  at  10c.  to  25c. 

Madras,  at  12^c.  to  25c. 

Galatea,  Strip^  or  Plain,  at  85c. 

French  Printed  Organdie  Lisse,  at  35c. 

French  Printed  Mousseline  Carreaux,  at  85c. 
French  Printed  Organdie  Raye,  at  87^c. 
French  Printed  Grenadine  Carreanx,  at  87^c. 
French  Printed  Plumetes,  at  45c. 

French  Printed  Piques,  at  50c. 

Irish  Printed  Dimities,  at  25c. 

Irish  Printed  Linen  Lawns,  at  25c. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Monsseline  de  Sole,  at  50c. 


Section  OV 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 


New  York 


(Plcaae  address  exactly  as  above) 


WOMAN’S  BOABD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

Mn.  Beers  opened  the  prayer  meeting  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  March  23d,  with  Scripture  reading 
and  prayer.  The  Secretary  for  Japan  read  the 
following  letter  from  Mias  Clara  Rose,  dated 
Otaru,  Japan,  February  Uth : 

'*A  number  of  new  pupils  have  recently  been 
admitted  into  our  school  and  Sunday-schools, 
and  aeveral  members  into  our  church.  Although 
our  work  over  here  in  Otaru  aometimea  aeems  a 
mere  spot  amidst  the  blackness  of  this  big  com¬ 
mercial  town,  yet  if  the  leaven  be  in  it,  it  may 
spread  through  the  whole  mass. 

"On  such  a  day  as  this,  when  the  big  ships 
in  our  harbor  are  reduced  to  phantoms  in  a 
mist  of  snow  and  the  low  houses  are  shut  up 
and  dark,  I  feel  my  loneliness.  Although  an 
occasional  foreigner  ^strays  over  here,  yet  that 
doesn’t  weigh  much  against  the  preponderance 
of  natives  and  so  the  refreshment  brought  by 
letters  and  books  from  the  home-land  is  inde 
acribable ;  but  in  about  two  months  now  the 
hills  and  park  near  my  little  home  will  be  alive 
with  the  breath  of  spring,  and  I,  too,  will  be 
revived  in  the  general  awakening.  Six  foreign¬ 
ers  visited  me  last  week.  That  was  an  influx 
indeed.  Then,  too,  I  had  twelve  of  our  church 
members  to  dinner,  no  it  was  a  week  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Pierson  preached  two  sermons  in  our 
new  church  recently.  Ue  is  fluent  with  the 
language  and  the  people  hear  him  gladly.  I 
have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Speer’s  report  with 
both  interest  and  proflt.  I  wish  he  might  have 
seen  our  Hokkaido  work.’’ 

Another  letter  from  Japan  was  read  by  Miss 
Hubbard,  from  Mias  Bigelow  of  Yamaguchi. 
Speaking  of  the  uses  to  which  she  can  put 
money,  she  says:  "I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
our  head  teacher,  a  very  fine  worker.  He  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  an  hour’s  work  every  day 
outside  of  school  hours  and  thus  supplemented 
his  salary,  and  he  asked  me  to  use  the  money 
which  I  intended  to  give  him  as  additional 
salary  in  purchasing  needed  books  for  the  school 
as  long  as  he  had  this  other  assistance. 

"We  had  an  application  to  help  a  little  girl,  a 
moat  deserving  case,  the  child  of  a  Christian 
woman,  but  of  course  there  was  no  money  to 
begin  new  charities  and  we  were  obliged  to 
refuse  "for  this  year.’’  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bryan  in  Hiro- 
shinna,  saying  her  little  children  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  idea  of  "helping’’  the 
poor,  and  would  like  to  take  care  of  a  little  girl 
in  the  school  with  their  own  money  that  taey 
earn  for  perfect  lessons,  helping  mamma,  and 
not  sucking  their  thumbs.  So  the  litt'e  girl  in 
to  be  taken  up  after  all  and  the  givers  and  the 
receivers  will  both  have  happy  hearts.  With  the 
help  of  all  these  friends  of  such  widely  varying 
stations  in  life  I  am  sure  that  our  school  will 
prosper  in  spite  of  ‘cuts.’  Surely  God  leads  us 
in  ways  that  we  would  not  have  chosen  ourselves, 
but  which  after  all  are  the  very  beet  ways. 

"1  have  been  very  happy  this  winter  with 
Miss  Palmer.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for 
me  that  ahe  came  as  she  did,  for  all  through 
January  I  was  very  much  out  of  health,  but  I 
am  quits  strong  now  and  do  not  anticipate  any 
recurrence  of  my  maladiea,  for  since  Miss 
Palmer  bas  taken  some  work  in  the  school  I  have 
time  to  eat,  and  I  think  that  the  whole  cause  of 
my  indisposition  was  having  bad  only  a  half  an 
hour  intermission  at  noon  when  I  eat  my  prin¬ 
cipal  meal,  for  three  years. 

"We  are  living  in  the  Ayers’  house  now  and 
we  are  most  comfortable  in  the  sunshiny  rooms. 
We  hope  there  will  be  more  money  granted  to 
us  even  than  we  asked  for.  Is  it  an  impossible 
wish  f  Since  Miss  Palmer  came  and  we  have 
talked  over  plans,  and  the  necessity  of  her 
having  a  large  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
women  who  come  to  her  for  Bible  study,  we  see 
that  we  cannot  do  what  is  necessary  with  the 
amount  asked  for. 


"Miss  Palmer  has  been  asked  by  the  women 
of  the  church  to  teach  them,  besides  all  that 
she  wishes  to  do  among  unbelievers.  Women’s 
work  is  opening  up  wonderfully.  If  you  ask 
Mra  Speer  about  the  place  I  lived  in  you  can 
learn  the  size  of  it,  and  since  then  my  former 
sleeping  room  has  been  utilized  for  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  as  the  number  of  boarders  has  increased 
and  we  are  only  taking  self-supporting  pupils 
now. 

"You  perhaps  have  beard  by  this  time  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  and  Mr.  Grant  did  get  to 
Yamaguchi,  and  it  was  such  a  treat,  as  1  was 
alone  here.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Morse  said  that  she  had  heard  Mrs. 
Speer  speak  of  that  bouse  in  Otaru,  saying  that 
she  and  Mr.  Speer  felt  like  Alice  in  the  Rab¬ 
bit’s  House  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland.’’ 

Mias  Parsons  read  a  delightful  letter  from  one 
of  her  Secretaries  of  Literature,  whose  health 
compels  her  to  resign  this  year,  but  who  feels 
that  the  work  has  been  a  blessing  to  her  and 
that  now  perhaps  "God  may  want  her  to  pray  in 
her  home,  ’’  as  that  is  all  ahe  can  do. 

Someone  else  told  of  Mrs.  Marling  in  Africa, 
of  whose  five  children,  three  are  in  England; 


the  older  of  the  two  who  are  with  her  bas  scar¬ 
let  fever  and  it  is  a  hard  time  for  the  mother. 

Before  the  closing  prayer  was  offered,  Mrs. 
Rhea  was  asked  to  speak,  as  it  was  her  last 
morning  with  us.  She  said  that  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  come  was  to  have  things 
become  commonplace;  that  Foreign  Missions 
could  prevent  this,  for  there  we  see  souls  hungry 
for  the  Gospel.  A  thousand  times  a  day,  and 
in  all  circumstances  the  Mahommedan  says 
"God  is  great.’’  in  our  missionary  work  we 
have  so  many  countries,  and  many  problems  so 
disconcerting  and  so  perplexing ;  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  so  many  ne^s  and  want  so  many  out¬ 
side  things,  there  is  so  little  money  and  it  must 
cover  the  earth !  It  would  all  drive  ue  insane 
but  that  Ood  it  great.  There  are  money  and 
resources ;  the  question  is,  how  to  get  at  them, 
and  how  to  adjust  conflicting  claims.  New  York 
sometimes  seems  too  civilized  and  too  cultivated. 
It  is  a  grand  Gospel  that  is  preached  from  these 
pulpits,  the  danger  is  that  the  blessings  of  tbe 
Gospel  may  become  stale. 

She  said  she  had  enjoyed  these  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  bearing  the  letters  read  and  hear  ins  the 
tender  womanly  sympathy  expressed,  and  she 
wished  the  miasionariee  could  hear  both.  She 
spoke  earnestly  of  our  annual  meeting  in  April, 
and  hoped  that  it  would  be  a  gmt  olesains  to 
us  all,  adding  that  she  would  like  to  take  love 
and  greetings  from  us  to  the  annual  meeting  ahe 
hoped  to  attend  in  Minneapolis. 
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MAUNDAT  THURSDAY. 

The  hiatory  of  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 
Mauoday  or  Shere  Thursday,  is  exceedingly 
in  eresting.  The  distinctively  non  conformist 
i  haracter  of  the  religion  of  most  of  the  early 
American  colonists,  and  the  Republican  form 
of  our  government  of  a  later  day,  precluded  the 
growth  of  its  observance  in  this  country.  To 
become  familiar  with  the  curious  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  we  must  neceesarily  study  the 
history  of  European  countries.  Maunday  or 
mandatum,  means  command,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  early  Anglican  Church  the  day 
was  set  apart  to  commemorate  the  washing  of 
the  disciples’  feet  by  Christ,  and  his  discourse 
at  the  Last  Supper,  particularly  the  well  known 
passage  of  Scripture,  “A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.” 
Christ’s  lesson  of  condescension  and  humility 
in  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples  was  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  prelates  and  sovereigns  of  Europe 
from  an  early  time.  The  custom  is  now  obso¬ 
lete  in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  is  still  observed 
by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pope  himself.  The  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  King  of  Bavaria,  and  other  sovereigns  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Latin  Church  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russ  a  who  is  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church 
still  continue  to  follow  Christ’s  example  in 
washing  the  feet  of  inferiors.  James  II.  was 
the  last  English  sovereign  to  perform  this  rite, 
but  a  distribution  of  royal  alms,  consisting  of 
money,  and  clothing  still  continues.  “The 
kynges  and  queues  of  England  on  that  day,” 
says  an  old  chronicle,  “waehe  the  feete  of  so 
many  poore  menne  and  women  as  they  be  yeres 
olde,  and  geve  to  every  of  them  so  many  pence, 
with  a  Rowne,  and  another  ordinary  almes  of 
meate,  and  kysse  their  feete;  and  afterwards 
geve  their  gownes  of  their  hackee  to  them  that 
they  se  most  nedy  of  all  the  nomber.  ”  In  1572, 
Queen  Elizabeth  kept  Maunday  Thursday.  The 
following  description  quoted  from  an  old  manu- 
acript  by  Hone,  gives  an  idea  of  the  ceremony 
as  practiced  in  European  countries.  “First, 
the  ball  was  prepared  with  a  long  table  on  each 
side,  and  formes  set  by  them ;  on  the  edges  of 
which  tables,  and  under  those  formes,  were  laid 
carpets  and  cushions  for  her  majestie  to  kneel 
when  she  should  wash  them.  There  was  also 
another  table  set  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
ball,  somewhat  above  the  footpace,  for  the  chap- 
pelan  to  stand  at.  A  little  beneath  the  midst 
whereof,  and  beneath  the  said  footpace,  a  stools 
and  cushion  of  estate  was  pitched  for  her  majes- 
tie  to  kneel  at  during  the  service  time.  This 
done,  the  holy  water,  basons,  alms,  and  other 
things  were  brought  into  the  ball,  and  the 
cbappelan  and  poore  folkes  having  taken  the 
said  places,  the  laundrefse,  armed  with  a  fairs 
towell,  and  taking  a  silver  bason  filled  with 
warm  water  and  sweet  flowers,  washed  tbsir  feet 
all  after  one  another  and  wiped  the  same  with 
his  towell,  and  so  making  a  crosse  a  little  above 
the  toes  kissed  them.  After  a  hym,  within  a 
little  while,  followed  the  subalmoner,  doing 
likewise,  and  after  him  the  almoner  himself 
also.  Then,  lastly,  her  majestie  came  into  the 
hall,  and  after  some  singing  and  prayers  made, 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ’s  washing  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples’  feet  read,  thirty  nine  laydes  and  gentle¬ 
women  (for  soe  many  were  the  poore  folkes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  yeares  complete  of 
her  majestie’s  age, )  addressed  themselves  with 
aprons  and  towels  to  waite  upon  her  majestie; 
and  she,  kneeling  down  upon  the  cusbins  and 
carpets  under  the  feete  of  the  poore  women,  first 
washed  one  foote  of  every  one  of  them  in  so 
many  basons  of  warm  water  and  swete  flowers, 
brought  to  her  severally  by  the  said  ladies  and 
gentlewomen;  then  wiped,  crossed,  and  kissed 
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them  as  the  almoner  and  others  had  done  be¬ 
fore.  When  her  majestie  bad  thus  gone  through 
the  whole  number  of  thirty-nine,  (of  which 
twenty  sat  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  nine 
teen  on  the  other,)  she  resorted  to  the  first 
again,  and  gave  to  each  one  certain  yardes  of 
br(»d  clothe  to  make  a  gowne,  so  passing  to 
them  all.  Thirdly,  she  began  at  the  first,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  pair  of  sleeves.  Fourthly, 
to  each  of  them  a  wooden  platter,  wherein  was 
half  a  side  of  salmon,  as  much  ling,  six  red 
herrings  and  lofes  of  cheat  bread.  Fifthly,  she 
began  with  the  first  again,  and  gave  to  each  of 
them  a  while  wooden  dish  with  claret  wine. 
Sixthly,  she  received  of  each  wating  lady  and 
gentlewoman  their  towel  and  apron,  and  gave  to 
each  poore  woman  one  of  the  same,  and  after 
this  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  waited  noe 
longer.  The  Queen  then  gave  them  money  and 
departed.”  This  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe  in  the  presence  of  the 
admiring  people.  “My  wife,  ”  says  Pepys,  “has 
been  to-day  at  Whitehall  to  the  Maunday,  it 
being  Maunday  Thrsday ;  but  the  King  did  not 
wash  the  poor  people’s  feet  himself,  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  it  for  him.”  George  II. 
was  forty-eight  years  of  age  in  1731,  on  Maunday 
Thursday  that  year,  forty-eight  men  and  a  like 
number  of  women,  were  treated  to  “boiled 
beef  and  shoulders  of  mutton  and  small  bowls  of 
ale”  at  dinner;  after  that  each  one  received 
“one  large  ling,  one  large  dried  cod;  twelve  red 
herrings,  and  twelve  white  herrings,  and  four 
quarter  loaves.  Each  person  bad  one  platter  of 
this  provision  :  after  which  were  distributed  to 
them  shoes,  stockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  leathern  bags,  with  one  penny,  two  penny, 
three  penny,  and  four  penny  pieces  of  silver, 
and  shillings;  to  each  about  four  pounds  in 
value.”  The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  on 
that  o  casion  was  performed  by  the  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  Lord  High  Almoner.  In  1818, 
George  HI.  was  80  years  of  age  and  the  number 
of  the  poor  was  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Caven¬ 
dish  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey,  eays,  that  prelate, 
in  making  his  Maunday,  1530,  washed  and  kissed 
the  feet  of  fifty  nine  poor  men,  and  gave  each  of 
them  “twelve  pence  in  money,  three  ells  of  good 
canvas  .to  make  them  shirts,  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,  a  cast  of  red  herrings,  and  three  white 
herrings.”  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  1512, 
kept  an  itemized  account  of  his  outlay  in  keep¬ 
ing  Maunday.  The  ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  of  poor  people  on  Maunday  Thursday  in 
England  has  passed  away,  but  the  Maunday- 
money  is  still  coined  and  distributed  on  that 
day.  From  1662  to  the  present  time  small  silver 
coins  of  the  value  ^of  four  pence,  three  pence, 
two  pence,  and  one  penny  have  been  specially 
struck  ^for  this  distribution.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  three  penny  piece  they  are  not  prac 
tically  (though  legally,)  current  coins  of  the 
realm.  In  1838,  Queen  Victoria  was  reigning 
sovereign  of  England.  The  London  Times  of 
that  year  eays.  “The  Queen’s  Royal  alms  were 
distributed  on  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Hanby,  at  the 
Almonry  Office,  to  the  Maunday  men  and  women 
placed  on  the  supernumerary  lists,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  ages  between  the  late  King 
and  her  present  Majesty :  both  men  and  women 
received  £2. lOs  and  19  silver  pennies,  (being 
the  age  of  the  Queen).  To  the  men  woollen  and 
linen  clothing,  shoes  and  stockings  were  given  ; 
and  to  the  women,  in  lieu  of  clothing,  £1.15s 
each.  The  Maunday  men  and  women  also  re¬ 
ceived  j£1.10s,  a  commutation  instead  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  heretofore  distributed.”  That  was  sixty 
years  ago  and  England’s  loved  Queen  in  still  dis¬ 
pensing  the  Royal  alms.  Still  teaching  her 
people  lessons  of  charity  and  forbearance. 

The  word  “Shere”  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  “Maunday”  in  speaking  of  the  Thursday 
before  Easter,  an  old  homily  explains  it  in  thin 
way,  “For  that  in  old  Father’s  days  the  people 


would  that  day  shere  tbeyr  hedes  and  clypp 
theyr  berdes,  and  pool  theyr  heedes,  and  so 
make  them  honest  ayenst  Easter  day.”  Hair 
cut  and  shampoo  are  good  things,  they  improve 
the  appearance  but  not  the  conduct.  We  need 
some  leaven  to  work  righteousness  in  us  and 
make  us  “honest  ayenst  Easter  day,”  where 
shall  we  find  it  ?  is  an  important  question. 


THE  DEDICATION  AT  SUSQUEHANNA. 

Thursday,  March  24th,  was  an  epoch-making 
day  in  the  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania.  Toward 
it  the  anxious  church  had  worked  and  prayed 
with  all  the  endurance  and  enthusiasm  of  sol¬ 
diers  in  a  winning  cause;  to  it,  the  church  will 
look  back  for  many  years  with  pride  and  joy  and 
heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  God. 

It  was  the  dedication  of  what  Dr.  Taylor 
called,  “Their  new  meeting-house.”  In  April 
last,  their  work  began.  The  frame  building, 
erected  in  1851,  had  been  outgrown  by  the  con¬ 
gregation.  To-day  they  have  a  handsome  brick 
building,  trimmed  with  gray  atone,  and  finished 
on  the  inside  in  natural  wo(^. 

In  the  main  audience-room  the  pews  are 
arranged  in  semi-circular  form  upon  a  eloping 
floor.  A  movable  partition  separates  the  Sun¬ 
day -school  room  from  the  main  room ;  and,  when 
all  open,  the  edifice  will  neat  6(X)  people.  All  of 
the  windows  are  of  stained  glass  designs  and  are 
memorial. 

Dr.  Eldward  Taylor  of  Binghamton,  preached 
the  morning  sermon,  taking  as  his  text.  Psalms 
xcvi.  6.  After  a  few  prefatory  sentences  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  theme  as  “The  Value  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary.”  He  said,  (1)  “Man  is  a  worshiping 
being.  To  worship  is  a  God-given  instinct 
Every  nation  has  been  found  to  worship.  (2) 
The  world  wotships.  And  the  worship  is  either 
secret  or  social.  (3)  There  have  been  four  tem¬ 
ple  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world,  (a)  Tem¬ 
ples  of  nature.  The  Gothic  style  is  God-given. 
It  is  nature’s  style  of  architecture,  (b)  The 
tabernacle  era.  (c)  The  temple  era.  (d)  The 
meeting  bouse  era.  The  true  church  is  built  up 
of  living  stones,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief 


FOB  THB  WIIITBB  CK)  TO 
1~~>  ra  MB  ■  T  A  48  hoam  from  New  York 

Steamship. 

Frott  Unknown.  MtUaria  Jmpowible. 

INDIES 

ORINOCO,  MARCH  S9. 

TRINIDAD,  APRII.  S. 

32  days’  cmlae,  20  days  In  the  tropics. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  Information  apply  to  A. 
Bmlllne  Onterbrldge  St  Co..  Agents  for  Quebec  S.  S.  Co., 
Ltd.,  30  Broadway.  New  Toik;  Thomas  Cook  St  Son 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahem,  Sec'y,  Quebec,  Canada. 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TOUR  OF  19  WEEKS 

IN  ENQLAND  AND  THB  CONTINENT. 

A  Kelect  Party,  with  Namber  Umited,  and  Personnel 
Careftally  Goarded,  will  gall  from  New  York,  Saturday,  Hay 
7,  1^,  on  S.  8.  Fulda,  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 
References  required.  Bzcemional  Opportunity  for  Intel¬ 
ligent  Travel  at  Moderate  Cost.  Reference  by  permission : 
Rev.  George  K.  Van  DeWater,  O.D.,  rector  St.  Andrew’s  church. 
New  York.  For  Itinerary  and  further  particulars,  address,  Ur. 
Charles  F.  Peck,  478  West  158th  street.  New  York. 


MF\DlAfAV  ANNUAL  SUMMER  TOURM. 
IwUK  W#%  ■  NORWAY  A  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
Small  party  conducted  by  Profeseor  CAMILLE  THUR- 
WANOEH,  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


HflQTII  pipe  Hussla,  Central  and  Southern  Europe 

RUn  I  n  unre,  xwo  select  European  parties. 

Absolutely  flrst-clase.  15th  season.  Address  for  Itineraries,  etc., 
MRS.  M.  A.  CR08LEY,  508  Bedford  Arenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  .T 


EUROPE 


June  U.  Vacancies  In  party  of  eight. 
References.  Experienced  Chaperon. 
Miss  R.  N.  Homor,  8718  Cheatnnt  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Greatly  reduced  rates.  Small  party  conducted  by 
Prof.  W.  A.  BROWNELL,  906  University  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


r  1 1  D  D  B  and  August.  Limited  party,  per- 

•  W  In  s  K  sonally  conducted.  No  Sunday  travel. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

ORBBNWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.Hltchoock.D.M 
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Buying  Dress  Fabrics  at  this  Store 

whether  one  buys  them  across  a  counter,  or  through  the  mails,  gives 
positive  safety  on  at  least  two  points ; — 

First,  that  the  style  is  new,  carefully  selected,  and  correct.  If  it’s  an  old  style 
still  in  favor,  we’ll  tell  you  so,  and  make  the  price  right. 

Second,  that  the  fabric  is  precisely  what  we  say  it  is.  We  don’t  take  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  word  for  anything.  Widths  are  by  our 
»  yard-stick,  not  by  a  mill  ticket.  If  we  say  that 

^  color  is  fast,  it  is  fast,  for  before  we  say  that 
it  is,  we  have  boiled  it  and  treated  it  with  chemi¬ 
cals  to  test  it.  All  wool  means  a/i  wool, — not 
even  a  tenth  part  cotton.  Same  way  with  all¬ 
linen  and  all-silk. 

Whatever  else  our  news-letters  may  be,  they 
are  truthful.  They  may  not  always  interest  you, 
but  you  will  learn  to  always  believe  them. 

We  are  having  a  tremendous  run  just  now  on 
our  Cotton  Fabrics.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
assortment  ever  gotten  together  in  one  store.  Cotton  dress  stuffs  are  very  good 
things  to  test  a  store  with.  They  are  cheap, — ^big  assortments  don’t  cost  much,  so 
the  question  of  leadership  comes  down  to  the  three  points  of 

Styles,  Qualities,  and  Prices 

We’d  like  you  to  test  our  leadership  on  exactly  those  points.  It’s  impossible 
tojgive  any  description  in  such  an  immense  variety  as  this,  but  here  are  some  hints 
of^kinds  and  prices,  and  samples  will  do  the  rest. 


Printed  Ombr^  Striped  Lawns,  at  8c. 
Printed  Spiral  Strip^  Lawns,  at  8c. 
Printed  Lawns,  at  10c. 

Printed  Striped  Organdies,  at  10c. 

Printed  Dimities,  at  12^c. 

Printed  Madras  Cloth,  at  12^c. 

Fine  Printed  Organdies,  at  1^.,  17c.,  25c. 
Printed  Batiste,  at  12^c. 

Scotch  Cheviot,  at  85c. 

Scotch  Madras,  at  85c. 

Scotch  Ginghams,  at  18c.  to  81c. 

American  Ginghams,  at  63^c.  to  25c. 

Silk  and  Wool  Plaid  Madras,  at  45c. 


Cheviots,  at  10c.  to  25c. 

Madras,  at  12^'^c.  to  25c. 

Galatea,  Strip^  or  Plain,  at  85c. 

French  Printed  Organdie  Lisse,  at  85c. 
French  Printed  Mousseline  Carreaux,  at  85c. 
French  Printed  Organdie  Raye,  at  87J^c. 
French  Printed  Grenadine  Carreaux,  at  87}^c. 
French  Printed  Piumetes,  at  45c. 

French  Printed  Piques,  at  50c. 

Irish  Printed  Dimities,  at  25c. 

Irish  Printed  Linen  Lawns,  at  25c. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Monsseline  de  Sole,  at  50c. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 


Section  OV 


New  York 


(PI«M«  address  exactly  as  above) 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mn.  Beers  opened  the  prayer  meeting  Wednee 
day  morning,  March  23d,  with  Scripture  reading 
and  prayer.  The  Secretary  for  Japan  read  the 
following  letter  from  Mias  Clara  Rose,  dated 
Otaru,  Japan,  February  11th: 

“A  number  of  new  pupils  have  recently  been 
admitted  into  our  school  and  Sunday-schools, 
and  several  members  into  our  church.  Although 
our  work  over  here  in  Otaru  sometimes  seems  a 
mere  spot  amidst  the  blackness  of  this  big  com¬ 
mercial  town,  yet  if  the  leaven  be  in  it,  it  may 
apread  through  the  whole  mass. 

**On  such  a  day  as  this,  when  the  big  ships 
in  our  harbor  are  reduced  to  phantoms  in  a 
mist  of  snow  and  the  low  houses  are  shut  up 
and  dark,  I  feel  my  loneliness.  Although  an 
occasional  foreigner  .strays  over  here,  yet  that 
doesn’t  weigh  much  against  the  preponderance 
of  natives  and  so  the  refreshment  brought  by 
letters  and  books  from  the  home-land  is  inde 
scribable ;  but  in  about  two  months  now  the 
hills  and  park  near  my  little  home  will  be  alive 
with  the  breath  of  spring,  and  I,  too,  will  be 
revived  in  the  general  awakening.  Six  foreign¬ 
ers  visited  me  last  week.  That  was  an  influx 
indeed.  Then,  too,  I  had  twelve  of  our  church 
members  to  dinner,  so  it  was  a  week  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Pierson  preached  two  sermons  in  our 
new  church  recently.  He  is  fluent  with  the 
language  and  the  people  hear  him  gladly.  I 
have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Speer’s  report  with 
both  interest  and  profit  I  wish  he  might  have 
seen  our  Hokkaido  work.” 

Another  letter  from  Japan  was  read  by  Miss 
Hubbard,  from  Mias  Bigelow  of  Tamaguchi. 
Speaking  of  the  uses  to  which  she  can  put 
money,  she  says:  ”I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
our  head  teacher,  a  very  fine  worker.  Re  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  an  hour’s  work  every  day 
outside  of  school  hours  and  thus  supplemented 
his  salary,  and  he  asked  me  to  use  the  money 
which  I  intended  to  give  him  as  additional 
salary  in  purchasing  needed  books  for  the  school 
as  long  as  he  had  this  other  assistance. 

"We  had  an  application  to  help  a  little  girl,  a 
most  deserving  case,  the  child  of  a  Christian 
woman,  but  of  course  there  was  no  money  to 
begin  new  charities  and  we  were  obliged  to 
refuse  "for  this  year.”  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bryan  in  Hiro- 
shinna,  saying  her  little  children  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  idea  of  "helping”  the 
poor,  and  would  like  to  take  care  of  a  little  girl 
in  the  school  with  their  own  money  that  taey 
earn  for  perfect  lessons,  helping  mamma,  and 
not  sucking  their  thumbs.  So  the  litt'e  girl  is 
to  be  taken  up  after  all  and  the  givers  and  the 
receivers  will  both  have  happy  hearts.  With  the 
help  of  all  these  friends  of  such  widely  varying 
stations  in  life  I  am  sure  that  our  school  will 
prosper  in  spite  of  ‘cuts.’  Surely  Qod  leads  us 
in  ways  that  we  would  not  have  chosen  ourselves, 
but  which  after  all  are  the  very  beet  ways. 

"1  have  been  very  happy  this  winter  with 
Miss  Palmer.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for 
me  that  ahe  came  as  she  did,  for  all  through 
January  I  was  very  much  out  of  health,  but  I 
am  quite  strong  now  and  do  not  anticipate  any 
recurrence  of  my  maladies,  for  since  Mies 
Palmer  has  taken  some  work  in  the  school  I  have 
time  to  eat,  and  I  think  that  the  whole  cause  of 
my  indisposition  was  having  had  only  a  half  an 
hour  intermission  at  noon  when  I  eat  my  prin¬ 
cipal  meal,  for  three  years. 

"We  are  living  in  the  Ayers’  house  now  and 
we  are  most  comfortable  in  the  sunshiny  rooma 
We  hope  there  will  be  more  money  granted  to 
us  even  than  we  asked  fmr.  Is  it  an  impossible 
wish  f  Since  Miss  Palmer  came  and  we  have 
talked  ovw  plana,  and  the  necessity  of  her 
having  a  large  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
women  who  come  to  her  for  Bible  study,  we  see 
that  we  cannot  do  what  is  necessary  with  the 
amount  asked  for. 


"Miss  Palmer  has  been  asked  by  the  women 
of  the  church  to  teach  them,  besides  all  that 
she  wishes  to  do  among  unbelievers.  Women’s 
work  in  opening  up  wonderfully.  If  you  ask 
Mra  Speer  about  the  place  I  lived  in  you  can 
learn  the  siae  of  it,  and  since  then  my  former 
sleeping  room  has  been  utilized  for  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  as  the  number  of  boarders  has  increased 
and  we  are  only  taking  self-supporting  pupils 
now. 

"You  perhaps  have  heard  by  this  time  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  and  Mr.  Grant  did  get  to 
Yamaguehi,  and  it  was  such  a  treat,  as  1  was 
alone  here.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Morse  said  that  she  had  heard  Mrs. 
Speer  speak  of  that  house  in  Otaru,  saying  that 
she  and  Mr.  Speer  felt  like  Alice  in  the  Rab¬ 
bit’s  House  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland.” 

Mias  Parsons  read  a  delightful  letter  from  one 
of  her  Secretaries  of  Literature,  whose  health 
compels  her  to  resign  this  year,  but  who  feels 
that  the  work  has  been  a  blessing  to  her  and 
that  now  perhaps  "God  may  want  her  to  pray  in 
her  home,”  as  that  is  all  ahe  can  do. 

Someone  else  told  of  Mrs.  Marling  in  Africa, 
of  whose  five  children,  three  are  in  England ; 


the  older  of  the  two  who  are  with  her  has  b<»t- 
let  fever  and  it  is  a  hard  time  for  the  mother. 

Before  the  closing  prayer  was  offered,  Mrs. 
Rhea  was  asked  to  speak,  as  it  was  her  last 
morning  with  us.  She  said  that  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  come  was  to  have  things 
become  commonplace;  that  Foreign  Missions 
could  prevent  this,  for  there  we  see  souls  hungry 
for  the  Gospel.  A  thousand  times  a  day,  and 
in  all  circumstances  the  Mahommedan  says 
"God  is  great.”  In  our  missionary  work  we 
have  so  many  countries,  and  many  problems  so 
disconcerting  and  so  perplexing ;  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  so  many  neras  and  want  so  many  out¬ 
side  things,  there  is  so  little  money  and  it  must 
cover  the  earth  I  It  would  all  drive  us  insane 
but  that  Ood  it  great.  There  are  money  and 
resources;  the  question  is,  how  to  get  at  them, 
and  how  to  adjust  conflicting  claims.  New  York 
sometimes  seems  too  civilizeo  and  too  cultivated. 
It  is  a  grand  Gospel  that  is  preached  from  these 
pulpits,  the  danger  is  that  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  may  become  stale. 

She  said  she  had  enjoyed  these  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  hearing  the  letters  read  and  hearing  the 
tender  womanly  sympathy  expressed,  and  ahe 
wished  the  missionaries  could  hear  both.  She 
spoke  earnestly  of  our  annual  meeting  in  April, 
and  hoped  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to 
os  all,  adding  that  ahe  would  like  to  take  love 
and  greetings  from  us  to  the  annual  meeting  she 
hoped  to  attend  in  Minneapolis. 
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MAUNDAY  THURSDAY. 

The  hietory  of  the  Thureday  before  Eaeter, 
Mauoday  or  Shere  Thursday,  is  exceed  iogly 
in  ereetiog.  The  distiactively  non  conformist 
iharacter  of  the  religion  of  most  of  the  early 
American  colonists,  and  the  Republican  form 
of  our  government  of  a  later  day,  precluded  the 
growth  of  its  observance  in  this  country.  To 
become  familiar  with  the  curious  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  we  must  necessarily  study  the 
history  of  European  countries.  Maunday  or 
mandatum,  means  command,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  early  Anglican  Church  the  day 
was  set  apart  to  commemorate  the  washing  of 
the  disciples’  feet  by  Christ,  and  his  discourse 
at  the  Last  Supper,  particularly  the  well  known 
passage  of  Scripture,  “A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.” 
Christ’s  lesson  of  condescension  and  humility 
in  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples  was  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  prelates  and  sovereigns  of  Europe 
from  an  early  time.  The  custom  is  now  obso¬ 
lete  in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  is  atill  observed 
by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pope  himself.  The  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  King  of  Bavaria,  and  other  sovereigns  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Latin  Church  and  the  Emperor  of 
Ruse  a  who  is  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church 
still  continue  to  follow  Christ’s  example  in 
washing  the  feet  of  inferiors.  James  II.  was 
the  last  English  sovereign  to  perform  this  rite, 
but  a  diatribution  of  royal  alms,  consisting  of 
money,  and  clothing  still  continues.  “The 
kynges  and  quenee  of  England  on  that  day,” 
says  an  old  chronicle,  “washe  the  feete  of  so 
many  pooie  menne  and  women  as  they  be  yeres 
olde,  and  geve  to  every  of  them  so  many  pence, 
with  a  gowne,  and  another  ordinary  almes  of 
meate,  and  kysse  their  feete;  and  afterwards 
geve  their  gownes  of  iheir  backes  to  them  that 
they  se  most  nedy  of  all  the  nomber.  ”  In  1572, 
Queen  Elizabeth  kept  Maunday  Thursday.  The 
following  description  quoted  from  an  old  manu¬ 
script  by  Hone,  gives  an  idea  of  the  ceremony 
as  practiced  in  European  countries.  “First, 
the  hall  was  prepared  with  a  long  table  on  each 
side,  and  formes  set  by  them ;  on  the  edges  of 
which  tables,  and  under  those  formes,  were  laid 
carpets  and  cuahions  for  her  majeetie  to  kneel 
when  she  should  wash  them.  There  was  also 
another  table  set  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  somewhat  above  the  footpace,  for  the  chap- 
pelan  to  stand  at.  A  little  beneath  the  midst 
whereof,  and  beneath  the  said  footpace,  a  stoole 
and  cushion  of  estate  was  pitched  for  her  majes- 
tie  to  kneel  at  during  the  service  time.  This 
done,  the  holy  water,  basons,  alms,  and  other 
things  were  brought  into  the  hall,  and  the 
chappelan  and  poore  folkee  having  taken  the 
said  places,  the  laundretse,  armed  with  a  fairs 
towell,  and  taking  a  silver  bason  filled  with 
warm  water  and  sweet  flowers,  washed  their  feet 
all  after  one  another  and  wiped  the  same  with 
his  towell,  and  so  making  a  croese  a  little  above 
the  toes  kissed  them.  After  a  hym,  within  a 
little  while,  followed  the  aubalmoner,  doing 
likewise,  and  after  him  the  almoner  himself 
alao.  Then,  lastly,  her  majestie  came  into  the 
hall,  and  after  some  singing  and  prayers  made, 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ’s  washing  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples’  feet  read,  thirty  nine  laydee  and  gentle¬ 
women  ( for  soe  many  were  the  poore  folkes,  ac¬ 
cord  ing  to  the  number  of  the  yearea  complete  of 
her  majeetie’s  age, )  addressed  themselves  with 
aprons  and  towels  to  waite  upon  her  majeetie; 
and  she,  kneeling  down  upon  the  cushins  and 
carpets  under  the  feete  of  the  poore  women,  first 
washed  one  foote  of  every  one  of  them  in  no 
many  basons  of  warm  water  and  swete  fiowers, 
brought  to  her  severally  by  the  said  ladies  and 
gentlewomen ;  then  wiped,  crossed,  and  kissed 
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them  as  the  almoner  and  others  had  done  be¬ 
fore.  When  her  majestie  had  thus  gone  through 
the  whole  number  of  thirty-nine,  (of  which 
twenty  eat  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  nine 
teen  on  the  other,)  she  resorted  to  the  first 
again,  and  gave  to  each  one  certain  yardes  of 
br(»d  clothe  to  make  a  gowne,  so  passing  to 
them  all.  Thirdly,  she  began  at  the  first,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  pair  of  sleeves.  Fourthly, 
to  each  of  them  a  wooden  platter,  wherein  was 
half  a  side  of  salmon,  as  much  ling,  six  red 
herrings  and  lofee  of  cheat  bread.  Fifthly,  she 
began  with  the  first  again,  and  gave  to  each  of 
them  a  while  wooden  dish  with  claret  wine. 
Sixthly,  she  received  of  each  wating  lady  and 
gentlewoman  their  towel  and  apron,  and  gave  to 
each  poore  woman  one  of  the  same,  and  after 
this  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  waited  noe 
longer.  The  Queen  then  gave  them  money  and 
departed.”  This  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe  in  the  presence  of  the 
admiring  people.  “My  wife,  ”  says  Pepye,  “has 
been  to-day  at  Whitehall  to  the  Maunday,  it 
being  Maunday  Thrsday ;  but  the  King  did  not 
wash  the  poor  people’s  feet  himself,  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  it  for  him.”  George  II. 
was  forty-eight  years  of  age  in  1731,  on  Maunday 
Thursday  that  year,  forty- eight  men  and  a  like 
number  of  women,  were  treated  to  “boiled 
beef  and  shoulders  of  mutton  and  small  bowls  of 
ale”  at  dinner;  after  that  each  one  received 
“one  large  ling,  one  large  dried  cod;  twelve  red 
herrings,  and  twelve  white  herrings,  and  four 
quarter  loaves.  Elach  person  had  one  platter  of 
this  provision :  after  which  were  distributed  to 
them  shoes,  stockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  leathern  bags,  with  one  penny,  two  penny, 
three  penny,  and  four  penny  pieces  of  silver, 
and  shillings;  to  each  about  four  pounds  in 
value.”  The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  on 
that  o  casion  was  performed  hy  the  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  Lord  High  Almoner.  In  1818, 
George  HI.  was  80  years  of  age  and  the  number 
of  the  poor  was  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Caven¬ 
dish  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey,  says,  that  prelate, 
in  making  his  Maunday,  1530,  washed  and  kissed 
the  feet  of  fifty  nine  poor  men,  and  gave  each  of 
them  “twelve  pence  in  money,  three  ells  of  good 
canvas. to  make  them  shirts,  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,  a  cast  of  red  herrings,  and  three  white 
herrings.”  The  Elarl  of  Northumberland,  1512, 
kept  an  itemized  account  of  his  outlay  in  keep¬ 
ing  Maunday.  The  ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  of  poor  people  on  Maunday  Thursday  in 
England  has  passed  away,  but  the  Maunday- 
money  is  still  coined  and  distributed  on  that 
day.  From  1662  to  the  present  time  small  silver 
coins  of  the  value  ”of  four  pence,  three  pence, 
two  pence,  and  one  penny  have  been  specially 
struck  ^for  this  distribution.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  three  penny  piece  they  are  not  prac 
tically  (though  legally,)  current  coins  of  the 
realm.  In  1838,  Queen  Victoria  was  reigning 
sovereign  of  England.  The  London  Times  of 
that  year  says,  “The  Queen’s  Royal  alms  were 
distributed  on  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Hanby,  at  the 
Almonry  Office,  to  the  Maunday  men  and  women 
placed  on  the  supernumerary  lists,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  ages  between  the  late  King 
and  her  present  Majesty :  both  men  and  women 
received  £2. 10s  and  19  silver  pennies,  (being 
the  age  of  the  Queen).  To  the  men  woollen  and 
linen  clothing,  shoes  and  stockings  were  given; 
and  to  the  women,  in  lieu  of  clothing,  £1.16s 
each.  The  Maunday  men  and  women  alao  re¬ 
ceived  £1.10s,  a  commutation  instead  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  heretofore  distributed.  ”  That  was  sixty 
years  ago  and  England’s  loved  Queen  is  still  dis¬ 
pensing  the  Royal  alms.  Still  teaching  her 
people  lessons  of  charity  and  forbearance. 

The  word  “Shere”  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  “Maunday”  in  speaking  of  the  Thursday 
before  Elaater,  an  old  homily  explains  it  in  this 
way,  “For  that  in  old  Father’s  days  the  people 


would  that  day  shere  theyr  hedes  and  clypp 
theyr  berdes,  and  pool  theyr  heedea,  and  so 
make  them  honest  ayenst  Easter  day.”  Hair 
cut  and  shampoo  are  good  things,  they  improve 
the  appearance  but  cot  the  conduct.  We  need 
some  leaven  to  work  righteousness  in  us  and 
make  us  “honest  ayenst  Easter  day,”  where 
shall  we  find  it  ?  is  an  important  question. 


THE  DEDICATION  AT  SUSQUEHANNA. 

Thursday,  March  24th,  was  an  epoch-making 
day  in  the  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Susquehanna,  Pecceylvacia.  Toward 
it  the  anxious  church  had  worked  and  prayed 
with  all  the  endurance  and  enthusiasm  of  sol¬ 
diers  in  a  winning  cause;  to  it,  the  church  will 
look  back  for  many  years  with  pride  and  joy  and 
heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  God. 

It  was  the  dedication  of  what  Dr.  Taylor 
called,  “Their  new  meeting-house.”  In  April 
last,  their  work  began.  The  frame  building, 
erected  in  1861,  had  been  outgrown  by  the  con¬ 
gregation.  To-day  they  have  a  handsome  brick 
building,  trimmed  with  gray  atone,  and  finished 
on  the  inside  in  natural  wo(^. 

In  the  main  audience-room  the  pews  art 
arranged  in  semi-circular  form  upon  a  sloping 
fioor.  A  movable  partition  separates  the  Sun¬ 
day -school- room  from  the  main  room ;  and,  when 
all  open,  the  edifice  will  neat  600  people.  All  of 
the  windows  are  of  stained  glass  designs  and  ars 
memorial. 

Dr.  Edward  Taylor  of  Binghamton,  preached 
the  morning  sermon,  taking  as  his  text.  Psalms 
xevi.  6.  After  a  few  prefatory  sentences  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  theme  as  “The  Value  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary.”  He  said,  (1)  “Man  is  a  worshiping 
being.  To  worship  is  a  God-given  instinct. 
Every  nation  has  been  found  to  worship.  (2) 
The  world  woi ships.  And  the  worship  is  either 
secret  or  social.  (3)  There  have  been  four  tem¬ 
ple  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world,  (a)  Tem¬ 
ples  of  nature.  The  Gothic  style  is  God-given. 
It  is  nature’s  style  of  architecture,  (b)  The 
tabernacle  era.  (c)  The  temple  era.  (d)  The 
meeting  house  era.  The  true  church  is  built  up 
of  living  stone^  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief 
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'“'■-“WEST  INDIES 

ORINOCO,  BIABCH  99. 

TRINIDAD,  AFRII.  9. 

33  days’  cnilas,  30  days  In  the  tropics. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to  A. 
Emilias  Onterbridgs  A  Co.jAgents  for  QnebM  ».  S.  Oo., 
Ltd.,  80  Broadway,  New  York;  Thomas  Cook  A  Son 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahem,  Sec’y,  Qnebec,  Canada. 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TOUR  OF  19  WEEKS 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

A  Select  Party,  with  Number  IJmlted,  and  Peraonael 
Carefully  auarded,  will  sail  from  New  York,  Saturday,  May 
7,  181^  on  8.  8.  Fulda,  of  the  North  Oerman  Lloyd  Line, 
References  required.  Exceptional  Opportunity  for  Intel¬ 
ligent  Travel  at  Moderate  Cnt.  Refemnoe  by  permission  : 
Kev.  George  K.  Van  DeWater.D.D.,  rector  St.  Andrew’s  church. 
New  York.  For  Itinerary  and  further  particulars,  address,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Peck,  478  West  ISOth  street,  New  York. 


M  D  %A#  A  V  ANNUAL  8UMMBK  TOUHM. 

IW  VIC  W  #%  T  NORWAY  A  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
Small  party  conducted  by  Professor  CAMILLE  THUR- 
WANOEK,  81  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


yflQYIJ  PIDC  Hussls,  Central  and  Sonthem  Bnrope 

nun  I  n  unre,  two  select  European  parties. 

AlMOlutely  flrst-clasa.  Uth  season.  Address  for  lUnerarlss,  etc., 
MRS.  M.  A.  CR06LET,  (03  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  .T 


EUROPE 


June  IS.  Vacancies  In  party  of  eight. 
References.  Experienced  Chaperon. 
Mias  R.  N.  Homor,  1716  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Greatly  reduced  rates.  Small  party  conducted  hy 
Prof.  W.  A.  BROWNELL,  906  University  Avo.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


e  1 1  D  D  B  h>  July  and  August.  Limited  party,  per- 

B  U  1C  Cw  •  B  sonally  conducted.  No  Sunday  travel, 
E.  M.  MANSUR,  Box  T,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.Hltchoock.D.M 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


iUarch  ,  ItHto 


eoriMr- atone.  From  theae  pointa  we  can  dnw 
certain  ctmcluaicma;  (1)  That  a  godly  heart  will 
rear  a  atrnctare  for  the  Lord  of  the  bent  that  it 
can  bring.  It  ia  a  bad  aign  when  thare  ia  an 
abundance  among  the  people  and  yet  atinginena 
toward  God.  God  lorea  the  beautiful.  (2)  That 
God  lorea  temple  buildera.  There  muat  be  purity 
in  Hie  houae.  We  lore  God  in  return.  Lore 
giree  I  (3)  That  the  church  building  ia  a  place 
to  worship.  It  in  a  houae  of  worship,  of  prayer, 
and  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  ia  the 
food  that  makee  nerre  for  the  soul.  It  is  a 
house  of  consolations;  and  of  interpretations. 
God  wants  yon  all  to  be  built  into  hie  church. 
At  Mecklenburg  a  church  is  dedicated  in  theee 
words:  " 

“To  *  greet  Redeemer: 

A  greet  sinner  redeemed  dedlcetea  these." 

Dr.  G.  Parsons  Niohols  of  the  First  Preeb^- 
tsrian  Church,  Biimhamton,  preached  the  dedi¬ 
catory  aermon  in  tne  afternoon ;  and  there  was 
not  a  vacant  seat  in  the  house.  His  text  was 
Psalms  xcvi.  6:  “We  are  here,”  he  said,  “to 
open  this  church  to  the  work  of  God.  By  dedi¬ 
cation  we  confer  no  magical  virtue  upon  this 
building.  We  merely  set  it  apart  to  sacred 
uses."  Dr.  Nichols  dwelt  at  lengto  upon  the 
two  elements  which  are  so  powerful  in  oombina- 
ticm,  beauty  and  strength.  “These,”  he  said, 
“comprehend  all  the  good  and  express  all  that 
our  hearts  can  most  desire.  Strong  and  beauti¬ 
ful  are  two  words  to  describe  the  angels  of  God. 
Aye !  what  can  we  say  move  of  God  Himself  I 
has  a  heart  tendw  enough  to  love,  and  an 
arm  strong  enough  to  defend  and  to  save  I” 
After  an  eloquent  description  of  the  strezigth 
and  beauty  of  Solomon's  temple,  he  said:  “Our 
religion  has  a  temple  of  its  own — the  human 
heart— but  we  are  inqiired  by  great  architecture, 
and  strengthened  in  faith  by  visible  symbols. 
...  In  the  early  centuriea,  as  soon  as  strength 
and  wealth  were  given,  the  church  expressed 
herself  in  lofty  cathednls,  and  in  beautiful 
diurchee.  .  .  .  The  church  stands,  while  genera- 
ti(»s  come  and  go,  a  patient,  faithful  monitor, 
a  witness  to  the  power  of  toith  andpra^.” 
Dr.  Nichols  then  proceeded  to  the  “higher 
meaning”  of  strength  and  beauty.  “We  neM^” 
he  said,  “the  beauty  of  the  Lora.”  There  are 
times  when  we  feel  that  our  sins  are  the  most 
ghastly  of  corruptions,  not  fit  to  be  seen  by  the 
nther  in  Heaven.  Then,  'Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  sin  is  oovend,'  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  Christ’s  pardon. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  discourse.  Dr.  Nichols 
spoke  of  the  strength  and  beauty  in  the  Sanctu¬ 
ary;  not  in  the  schoola,  but  in  God’s  house; 
not  in  hospitals  or  aavlums,  but  in  God’s  house, 
in  ancient  creed  and  aacr^  hymn.  He  said : 
“Gk>d  only  knows  how  much  of  strength  and 
beauty  there  in  in  the  smallest  church,  and  how 
much  through  all  the  wcwld.  Our  best  feeling 
friendships,  desires  are  found  here,  in  God's 
house.  ’  ’ 

In  closing  Dr.  Nichols  raid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bchlager,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Surouehanna  church.  Pointing 
to  the  larm,  beautiful  memorial  window  in  the 
front  of  the  church,  he  said:  “That  will  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  and  work  of  one  whom 
mjr  own  church  learnt  to  love,  of  whom  it 
might  be  truly  said,  ‘By  their  ^its  ye  shall 
know  them.  ’  And  he  was  known.  ” 

A  number  of  “the  brethren”  took  part  in 
each  service,  among  them  Dr.  8.  H.  Moon  of 
Peckville ;  Rev.  J.  Marsdeo ;  Rev.  L.  W.  Church, 
Halstead ;  Rev.  W.  A.  George,  Windsor.  New 
York;  Rev.  R  R.  Kessler,  Brandto  Dr.  P.  H. 
Brooks,  Wilkeebarre;  Rev.  F.  H.  Watkins, 
Brandt,  and  the  other  pastors  of  Susquehanna. 

That  the  day  was  a  success  is  shown  in  the 
finance  column.  Over  11,200  in  cash  was  raised, 
and  the  remaining  debt  of  $5,000  was  assumed 
by  the  members  of  the  church,  individually,  to 
be  {wid  in  instalments  within  five  years. 
Within  a  year  this  church,  therefore,  has  raised 
nearly  $8,000  in  cash,  built  a  $13,000  church 
and  provided  for  the  debt  in  a  business-like 

The  evening  service  was  a  thankraivin^  The 
former  pastors  of  the  church.  Rev.  P.  H.  Brooks, 
D.D.,  Rev.  S.  H.  Moon,  D.D.,  Rev.  M.  Mars- 
den  and  others  gave  short  addresses.  There  was 
scarcely  standing  room  for  the  people  who  came. 

It  would  be  incomplete  to  close  this  brief 
sketch  without  saying  a  word  about  the  prater. 
Rev.  D.  I.  Sutherland.  He  has  done  a  work  in  his 
three  years’  pastorate  at  Susquehanna,  which  in 
nartlv  shown  in  onr  one  hundred  additions  to 
the  cnurch,  and  in  this  new  edifice. 

All  parte  of  the  church  are  hard  at  work, 
united  and  happy  under  hie  vigorous  leadership. 
It  is  the  universal  wish  that  he  shall  long  stay 
to  lead  them  in  their  work  and  worship. 


Ministers  and  Churclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

Habthiob  oh  thk  Huosoh — The  Presbyterian 
Church  reports  commendable  and  most  encoura 
^ing  proness.  The  interior  of  the  church  build¬ 
ing  has  neen  re-decorated  with  good  taste;  the 
fine  choir  being  provided  with  seats  suitably  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  floor  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit 
reoesa  The  whole  effect  is  simple,  yet  churchly, 
and  the  services  are  conducted  wito  spirit  and 
good  order.  Sunday,  the  13th  inst,  was  a 
special  day.  Elders  were  installed,  one  receiving 
oraination ;  baptisms,  admission  of  members 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  followed  the  morning  ser¬ 
mon.  Special  services  were  held  also  at  night 
with  two  extra  servicee  during  the  week.  The 
stated  supply,  Mr.  J.  R  Beale,  a  licentiate  of 
Westoheeter  Presbytery,  in  making  special  in¬ 
terest  with  the  young  men,  and  a  Young  Men’e 
Association  is  contemplated.  Hastings  is  now 
a  promising  field  J  the  long  delayed  openira  of 
the  River  road  with  ths  extension  of  the  War- 
burton  avenue  trolley  line  from  Yonkers  is  just 
about  to  be  achieved  and  the  future  increase  of 
population  is  already  being  foreshadowed.  That 
vart  stretch  of  territory —four  miles — between 
Yonkerr.  and  Hastings,  now  without  a  church  of 
any  order,  and  with  no  centre,  must  soon  fill 
op  and  overflow  largely  on  the  side  of  Hastings, 
the  most  accessible  point  on  the  River. 

SusQUXBAHHA.  —  ThuTsdsy,  March  24th,  the 
First  Preebyterian  Church  of  Susquehanna  dedi¬ 
cated  a  beautiful  brick  church,  which  bra  been 
erected  during  the  past  winter.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  David  I.  Sutherland,  and  his  people  aeeerve 
large  credit  for  the  seal  and  harmony  with  which 
they  have  undertaken  and  prosecuted  this  alwsys 
arduous  and  costly  undertaking. 

SsHSCA. — The  27tb  of  Febrna^  marked  for 
Rev.  A.  B.  Temple,  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  pastor  of  “No.  9”  Church,  at 
Seneca,  New  York.  As  was  fitting  the  Geneva 
Newsletter  made  appropriate  reference  to  the 
event,  giving  also  a  brief  history  of  the  church, 
and  list  of  its  pastors.  The  church  was  organ¬ 
ised  June  29,  1807,  as  an  “Associate  Reformed” 
Presbytmrian  Church.  John  Ripray,  Robert 
Nelson,  John  Fulton,  and  Jamee  Beattie  were 
the  first  elders.  The  first  houae  of  worship  was 
completed  June  1st.  1806.  On  August  let,  1806, 
Rev.  Andrew  Wilson  braan  his  service  as  first 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1812,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  White,  who  died  in 
1820.  Rev.  William  Neebit  followed  Mr.  White 
from  1822  to  1832  as  pastor,  when  he  died.  Rev. 
John  White  was  the  next  pastor  from  1834  to 
1836,  when  he  resigned  and  was  followed  by  the 
Itov.  J.  D.  Gibson  from  1839  to  1843,  when  he 
resigned.  Rev.  Samuel  Jopeon  was  installed  as 
pastor,  serving  from  1844  to  1855,  when  he  was 
removed  by  death.  The  late  Rev.  George  Patton 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  July,  1856,  and 
remained  till  November,  1871,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester.  On  February  1st,  1873,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Temple  was  called  as  his  succeesor,  and  has 
most  able  and  succeesfully  filled  the  place  to  the 
present  time.  In  1865  the  church  transferred 
its  relations  to  the  Rochester  Presbytery  of  the 
Old  School  Church.  During  the  summer  of 
lE^,  the  old  church  was  taken  oown  and  the 
centre  of  the  present  building  was  put  up  by 
Hubble  Gregory,  60  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery,  at  a  cost  of  $4,^.  Since  that 
an  addition  of  10  feet  on  each  side  has  been  put 
on  and  the  pulpit  changed  from  the  east  end  to 
an  alcove  in  the  weet  end. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ATI.AHTIC  Crrr. — The  new  Olivet  Preebyterian 
Church  is  a  very  tasteful  and  substantial  struc¬ 
ture.  The  dedicatory  services,  as  already  an¬ 
nounced,  began  last  Sunday,  March  27tb,  when 
Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  of  this  city  preached  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  to  crowded  congregations.  The 
excellent  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  JT  Mundy,  D.D., 
sends  us  these  particulars:  This  church  was 
organized  April  27th,  1896,  by  seventy-eight 
members  withdrawing  from  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  church  is  built  of  Avon¬ 
dale  Rock  Face  Undressed  Marble,  and  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  Pacific  and  Tennessee  avenues 
which  IS  the  heart  of  Atlantic  City.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  of  Gothic  architecture  and  church  and 
c^pel  are  on  one  floor.  The  interior  is  hand¬ 
somely  finished  in  antique  green,  as  also  the 
pulpit  furniture  and  the  pews.  The  windows 
are  of  very  handsome  design.  On  the  cornw 
is  a  tower  sixty  five  feet  high,  forming  the  main 
entrance,  the  floor  and  sides  of  which  latter  are 
finished  in  very  handsome  tiling.  There  is  also 
s  very  comely  new  $2,800  pipe  organ  with 
twenty- four  stops  and  969  pipes.  This  is  the 
only  all  stone  church  in  Atlantic  City,  and  it 
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Spring  Jackets. 


$10.00  and  $15.00  Each. 


Made  from  Covert  Cloths  in  colors  and 
black;  also  black  Cheviot;  lined  through¬ 
out  with  silk  and  made  in  two  styles— fly- 
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value, 
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Worsteds,  Kerseys,  and  French  Serges; 
all  in  new  shapes  and  lined  throughout 
with  silk. 

$15.00  each. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


is  generally  regarded  ra  both  inside  and  out,  the 
handsomest  church  in  all  South  Jersey.  Its 
value,  including  the  lot  and  furniture  is  about 
$^,000.  The  main  auditorium  and  chapel  can 
be  thrown  together  into  one  room.  The  total 
nesting  capacity  is  about  700.  The  dedicatory 
services  wiTl  be  concluded  next  Sunday  when  the 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  LL.D.,  ex  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  General  Assembly,  will  preach. 

Tbkhtoh. — The  Bethany  Preebyterian  Church 
of  Trenton  received  twenty  two  members,  twenty- 
one  of  them  upon  confession  of  their  faith,  on 
Sabbath,  March  20th.  This  makes  the  large 
total  of  1,096  members  received  in  the  eleven 
years  and  a  half  which  cover  the  entire  history 
of  this  church.  D.  R.  Fostxk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PiTTSBDRGH.  — The  beloved  PAstor  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Church,  Dr.  George  W.  Chalfant,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  Monday  lor  Yokohama, 
intending  to  be  absent  from  the  country  about 
six  months,  during  which  time  he  will  visit  our 
chief  missions  in  Jaran  and  China.  He  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr^.  Chalfant  They  have  a  mis¬ 
sionary  son  at  Chow  Fu,  China.  Hr.  Chalfant 
has  a  lively  interest  in  mission  work,  and  any 
suggestions  from  him  will  be  carefully  oonsid- 
erra. 

WiucssBABBB. — Dr.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  the 

Ktor  of  the  Memorial  Preebyterian  Church  has 
n  out  of  his  puplit  for  the  most  part  during 
this  new  year.  He  returned  home  on  March  14th 
after  five  weeks  in  the  hospital,  whither  he  went 
to  undergo  an  operation ;  and  being  so  advised 
by  his  phroicians  he  went  thence  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Mills,  to  Saratoga,  hoping  to  regain 
his  usual  strength  by  Blaster.  In  a  note  to  his 
congregation  written  at  the  Manse,  March  2l8t 
as  he  was  about  to  start  for  the  Springs,  he 
says:  “As  the  second  Sabbath  in  April  is  ^ster 
Sabbath  this  year,  the  communion  service  will 
be  postponed  till  April  17th,  and  infants  may 
be  presented  for  baptism  on  the  fourth  Sabbath 
April  24th,  if  parents  arrange  with  me  before¬ 
hand.  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  tell  you  to 
hear  of  many  who  intend  to  unite  with  the 
church  at  this  communion  season.  1  hope  to  be 
able  to  see  and  talk  with  moat  of  those  who  do 
so  intend  before  that  time.  But  this  will  depend 
largely  on  my  strength  when  I  get  back.  And 
BO  1  ask  you,  who  are  already  followers  of  our 
dear  Lord,  to  kindly  talk  with  and  encourage 
and  advise  those  who  are  interested  about  ws 
solemn  and  happy  matter.  There  can  be  no 
delight  like  that  of  leading  our  frinnds  into  the 
love  of  Jesus  and  the  fellowship  of  His  church.” 

Fulubton. — The  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Little 
of  Hokendaui^ua,  on  Sunday,  March  6th,  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  as  stated  sup^y  of  the 
Ferndale  Preebyterian  Church  at  Fullerton, 
after  a  service  of  twenty  five  years.  The  same 
will  take  effect  as  soon  as  Presbytery  arranges 
for  a  successor.  The  congregation  worships  in 
s  nest  chapel  of  recent  construction,  and  holds 
on  quite  prosperously  as  to  members,  although 
the  town  has  of  late  years  fallen  off  largely  ra  to 
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Cotton  Dress  Stuffs. 

Embroidered  Batiste  and  Etamine. 


French  Pique, 

White  and  Colored,  Plaids  and  Dresden  Figures. 

Stripe  Batiste,  Lace  Tuckings, 
Figured  Dimity,  Geisha  Cloths, 
Plain  and  Stripe  Galatea. 


DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSON’S 
Celebrated  Ginghams. 
frLres  KOECHLIN’S 
Printed  Organdies  and  Africaines. 


1  dt. 

NEW  YORK. 


buaineas.  Dr.  Little’s  state  of  health  do  longer 
permits  of  his  doing  double  duty,  year  in  and 
year  out. 

Philadelphia. — March  27th,  in  the  Market 
Square  Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Rev.  T.  McB.  Nichols,  pastor, 
twenty- four  new  members  were  welcomed, 
eighteen  on  confession,  and  six  on  certificate. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — The  pulpits  of  all  our  churches  were 
occupied  on  Sunday,  March  20th,  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
cause,  and  earnest  and  eloquent  words  were 
spoken  in  behalf  of  that  great  work.  At  the 
First  Church,  the  preacher  was  Rev.  George  E. 
Martin,  D.D.  of  St.  Louis;  Westminster,  Pro 
feesor  John  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  Fort  Street,  C.  K.  Ober,  International 
Secretary  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association ; 
Jefferson  Avenue,  E.  L.  Shueyof  Dayton,  Ohio. 
In  the  afternoon  a  large  mass  meeting  at  the 
Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  gave  a 
further  stimulus  to  the  day’s  work,  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  practical  result  was  a  successful  attempt 
to  raise  112,500  for  the  debt  resting  upon  the 
I^troit  Association. 

IOWA. 

Creston— Sabbath,  the  20th  of  March,  was  a 
good  day  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Creston,  Iowa.  Decided  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  church  building  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible,  the  peo¬ 
ple  nobly  responded,  manv  outside  of  the  church 
also  doing  so.  As  a  result,  a  comely  steeple  has 
been  built,  the  outside  of  the  church  painted, 
and  the  interior  completely  renovated,  the  walls 
beautifully  frescoed,  and  the  auditorium  newly 
carpeted  and  seated,  all  at  a  cost  of  11,500.  The 
expenses  were  all  practically  met  before  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  so  no  appeal  for  aid  was  made  at  that 
time  and  this  was  brought  about  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  management  of  the  pastor.  The  Rev.  C. 
A.  Berger  of  Osage,  Kansas,  a  former  pastor, 
was  kindly  present  to  assist  at  the  dedication, 
and  preached  a  very  able  dedicatory  sermon. 
Just  l^fore  sermon,  the  pastor  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  the  house  to  the  public  service  of  God, 
using  wheat  and  water  as  symbols,  sprinkling 
them  before  the  people.  The  service  was  very 
beautiful,  solemn  ana  impressive.  Pastor  Schai¬ 
ble  has  been  with  this  church  only  nine  months, 
but  he  has  done  a  great  work. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  have  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons  a  small  pocket 
pamphlet  entitled.  Our  Navy,  containina  pic 
turesand  descriptions  of  the  twenty-nine  United 
States  war  ships.  Now  that  the  navy  is  assum¬ 
ing  such  an  important  place  in  the  public  mind, 
and  its  vessels  are  constantly  referred  to,  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  be  able  to  turn  to  these 
pages  and  find  needed  information  in  such  a 
condensed  form,  and  we  can  bs  grateful  for  it 
even  though  we  recognise  the  clever  advertising 
scheme  of  which  it  is  the  medium. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Jdliar  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Amra  R.  Bbals,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Clara  Firld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alior  (XMatrr,  Supt. 

■'  ♦  — 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  LOTE. 

The  lack  of  gratitude  of  recipients  is  one  of 
the  arguments  sometimes  brought  forward  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  charitable  organizations.  They  say  the 
people  do  not  want  our  help,  in  offering  it  we 
gratify  a  sentiment  of  our  own,  without  doing 
any  real  good,  that  relieving  their  needs  only 
encourages  the  poor  to  look  for  outside  help  in 
every  emergency,  at  the  same  time  arousing  a 
spirit  of  bitterness  against  those  so  much  more 
fortunate  than  themselves. 

As  long  as  the  sad  inequalities  of  life  exist, 
and  our  poor  selfish  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is,  there  must  be  many  hard  thoughts,  but 
the  general  feeling  of  those  who  spend  their  lives 
among  the  poor  and  suffering  and  know  all  the 
hardship  and  deprivations  of  these  lives  of  toil, 
is  not  surprise  that  a  bitter  spirit  of  anarchism 
prevails  in  some  quarters,  but  that  it  is  not 
more  universal,  and  that  life  with  all  its  depri  va 
tions  is  accepted  as  a  rule  cheerfully,  the  people 
responding  quickly  to  any  real  kindness. 

Of  course  tnere  are  barriers  to  be  broken  down, 
self-respecting  people,  rich  or  poor,  do  not  open 
their  doors  with  pleasure  to  every  novice  who 
fancies  he  or  she  has  a  call  to  philanthropic 
work,  or  who  desires  to  study  and  dissect  human 
nature  to  gain  material  for  a  new  book  or  review. 
Tact  and  courtesy  are  as  important  and  valuable 
in  Madison  street  as  on  Madison  avenue,  and 
before  we  can  truly  help  any  one,  we  may  have 
to  spend  weeks  or  even  months  winning  friend¬ 
ship  or  confidence.  Wemust  learn  to  understand 
each  other  and  find  a  common  ground  upon 
which  to  meet 

When  Mrs.  Perry  comes  down  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  the  “Home  Makers,’’  she  is  en¬ 
thusiastically  welcomed  by  them  because,  as  they 
tell  her,  they  know  that  she  understands  them. 
She  is  a  mother  herself  and  can  enter  into  their 
anxieties  and  responsibilities.  After  Mrs. 
Davis’s  talk  to  them  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of 
the  mothers  said  to  Mias  Mayer :  “She  said  just 
the  things  I  had  in  my  mind  and  never  knew 
how  to  put  together.’’  “She  feels  just  as  I  do.’’ 
What  higher  praise  could  come  to  a  speaker  than 
this  proof  that  she  had  reached  the  hearts  of  her 
audience,  for  the  helpful  suggestions  that  come 
through  that  channel  are  apt  to  sink  deep  and 
bear  fruit. 

Last  Christmas,  through  the  generous  interest 
of  some  young  ladies  on  Long  Island,  we  were 
able  to  supply  a  very  needy  family  with  just  the 
warm  comfortable  garments  they  longed  for  but 
never  dreamed  of  atta  ning.  After  opening  the 
wonderful  bundle  and  putting  on  the  well  fitting 
garments,  and  looking  at  each  other  with  admira¬ 
tion  and  delight,  ten  year  old  Tommie  exclaimed 
that  he  wished  he  could  do  something  for  the 
ladies  who  had  been  so  good.  To  this  little  Bella 
of  eight  responded,  “We  could  pray  for  them,’’ 
and  following  the  little  one’s  suggestion,  they 
all,  mother  and  five  children,  got  down  upon 
their  knees  and  gave  thanks  for  their  new  things, 
and  for  those  who  had  sent  them.  Only  last 
week  a  little  boy  of  six,  wheezing  with  a  bad 
cold,  and  muffled  about  the  throat  and  head 
came  in  barefooted.  After  fitting  him  with 
warm  shoes  and  stockings  which  he  declared  felt 
“so  good,  ’’  his  mother  made  him  get  right  down 
on  his  knees  then  and  there  and  pray  for  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  lady  who  had  given  them  to  him. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  incidents  that 
show  how  our  friendly  interest  and  sympathy 
are  reciprocated  and  the  desire  of  our  neighbors 
to  evince  their  appreciation  by  whatever  return 


is  in  their  power.  Human  nature  is  pretty  much 
the  same  in  all  nations  and  in  all  classes,  more 
easily  won  by  kindness  than  by  any  other  means. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  powerful  because  it  is 
the  gospel  of  love. 


THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

THE  NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERT  TESTED. 
Reaalta  of  the  Teat  In  Vnriona  Forms  of  Dyspepsia. 

Chronic  indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  while  a  very 
common  trouble,  has  for  some  time  been  looked 
upon  by  able  physicians  as  a  serious  thing,  and 
that  DO  time  should  be  lost  in  treating  it  prop¬ 
erly  at  the  start,  because  recent  researches  have 
shown  that  the  most  serious,  fatal  and  incurable 
diseases  have  their  origin  in  simple  dyspepsia  or 
indigestion. 

Diabetes  is  simply  one  form  of  indigestion, 
the  sugar  and  starchy  food  not  being  assimilated 
by  the  digestive  organs.  In  Bright’s  disease  the 
albumen  is  not  properly  assimilated. 

While  consumption  and  dyspepsia  are  twin 
diseases,  and  it  is  beycnd  question  that  dys¬ 
pepsia  makes  a  fertile  soil  for  the  seeds  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

But  the  trouble  has  been  to  find  a  remedy 
that  could  be  depended  upon  to  cure  dyapepaia, 
as  it  is  notoriously  osbtinate  and  difficult  to  cure. 

This  has  been  the  question  which  has  puxxled 
physicians  and  dyspeptics  alike,  until  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  solved  three  years  ago  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  new  dyspepsia  cure  in  the  medical 
world  known  as  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
which  it  was  claimed  was  a  certain,  reliable 
cure  for  every  form  of  stomach  trouble. 

Physicians,  however,  would  not  accept  such 
statements  without  first  giving  the  new  remedy 
many  tests  and  carefully  observing  results. 

For  three  years  the  remedy  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  every  section  of  the  country  and 
with  surprising  and  satisfac  ory  results. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  honestly 
claimed  to  be  a  specific,  a  radical  lasting  cure 
for  indigestion  in  the  various  forms  of  acid  dys¬ 
pepsia  or  sour  stomach,  gas  or  wind  on  stomach, 
too  much  bile,  undue  fullness  or  pressure  after 
eating  and  similar  symptomi  resulting  from  dis¬ 
ordered  digestion.  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
were  not  placed  before  the  public  until  this  three 
years’  trial  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  value  and 
they  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  trade  and 
can  be  found  on  sale  at  all  druggists  at  the 
nominal  price  of  50  cents  per  package. 

No  extravagant  claims  are  made  for  the  remedy. 
It  will  not  cure  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever  nor  anythng  but  just  what  it  is  claimed  to 
cure  and  that  is  every  form  of  stomach  trouble. 

No  dieting  is  necessary,  good  wholesome  food 
and  plenty  of  it  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digeat  it. 

Druggists  claim  tor  it  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  it  to  dyspeptics,  because  it  gives 
such  universal  satisfaction 

Little  book  on  stomach  diseases  sent  free  by 
addressing  Stuart  Co. ,  Marshall,  Mich. 

(Trftdc-amric  B«gi*t6r«d.) 

All  per«on8>tre  calbiojft^da^iiRt  buying  or 
•elling  any  gAxl*  clJlM  ‘TBluten  Flour," 
“Special  Diab(Bt\  FooM”  "Parley  Crystala," 

“K.  C.  Whole  Alhsat  Y’J^r,’’  or  “Gluten 
Oriti,"  except  nlnle  bv  Farwell  A 

Rhine*,  of  Wateri)Ry^i,^\Y.,  Dearing  their 
name  and  the  cridT  ciRfll  lin|n,  as  on  thii  no¬ 
tice.  They  ar^fullv^rot^ed  by  patents^ 
•ade-marks  aim  co|^i\i)ta.\ 

OK  jabobr'r  sanatokt  underwear. 

The  Ntandard  of  the  World. 

»?!£^^|Thomp8on't  Eye  Water. 

The  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 
pleasure  winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  On  account  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
traction*  the  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  has 
won  the  title  of  “  Queen  of  Northern  winter  resorta” 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  sports  are  golf,  skating,  driv¬ 
ing,  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pine*. 
Social  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  features  of 
the  large  hotela  Lakewood  is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
and  from  South  Feny,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trams  with  parlor  car  servloe. 
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These  are  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  perfect 
monument.  To  our  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  them  we  add  one 
other  fact  of  importance, 
namely,  moderation  in  price 
— we  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Surely  we  need  add  nothing  to  the  foregoing  by 
way  of  argument. 

Our  work — in  all  leading  varieties  of  monumental 
stone — is  seen  in  cemeteries  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

NOTE.-  If  you  conteaplate  the  erection  of  ■  Memorial,  write  H5  for 
Free  Booklet  of  Information. 


Dignity 

Ceauty 


We  design  and  execute  all  details  of 


permanence 


Showing^how  old  church  edifices  can  be,  at 
relalively.'small  expense,  rearranged  and  redeco¬ 
rated  so  as  to  become  a  CHURCH  BEAUTIFUL. 


Thomas  &  Miller 

ifacturen  and  DetiKnen  _ _ 

de  Monumental  Work.  QUINCY,  MASS., 
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A  trial  subscription  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  any  new  subscriber  himself 
or  thiough  any  friend  on  payment  of 
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